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PREFACE 


Through their gift of $130,000 in 1963 the United .Presbyterian Women made 
it possible for the Board of Christian Education to The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. to conduct the City Church Project over a three and 
one-half year period in 1964-1967. At the time the project began many in 
the churches despaired of finding effective means of carrying on education 
in inner-city churches. The purpose of the project was to test the justi- 
fication for that despair and to try new approaches to achieving the goals 
of the churches' educational ministry in the urban setting. This book is 
the principal document of the City Church Project. 


Edward A. White carried on the front line experimental work for the project. 
He tried to mount effective education in à group of inner-city churches in 
Chicago. CHURCH EDUCATION FOR THE POWERLESS is his report on that experi- 
ment and his program proposal to the churches. The inner-city worker and 
the educational policy maker (and perhaps not just the ones in the churches) 
will find this document richly and concretely suggestive for their work. 

It is often frustratingly incomplete--but only because it would be utterly 
impossible to reproduce the files let alone the dynamic personal inter- 
changes of the entire experiment in a book of this size. Even where CHURCH 
EDUCATION FOR THE POWERLESS is incomplete it suggests the possibility of a 
truly evangelical impact on the people of the city. 


Charles Yerkes probed the educational endeavors of inner-city churches a- 
cross the nation and especially scrutinized Edward White's work to test the 
realistic basis of the despair for effective education and to seek out prom- 
ising models for the future. In A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO URBAN CHURCH EDUCA- 
TION he has produced one of the most profound social and theological anal- 
ysis available today of the nature and the opportunities of education in 
inner-city churches. His constructs are not easily grasped, but his prose 
is clear and his imagery provocative. No more searching, practical theol- 
ogy of education in the city church has yet been produced. His report is 

an admirable complement to CHURCH EDUCATION FOR THE POWERLESS. 


Toward the end of the City Church Project it became apparent that some more 
objective assessment than the documents of the principal professional fig- 
ures in the experiment would be needed to make them most instructive to 
both inner-city workers and educational policy makers in the churches. 
Gerald Klever was asked to work out with the committee in Chicago Presby- 
tery that had had responsibility for program guidance in that phase of the 
project an evaluation of the City Church Project in Chicago. Klever's 
LISTENING DEVICES: HEARING THE NEWLY EMPOWERED answers this need. It re- 
ports the evaluations of the Chicago phase of the project, supplied largely 
by the nonprofessional participants. In social science experiments these 
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are usually called "subjects," but here they were hardly that. 


It is the hope of the publishers of this report that it may prove of bene- 
fit to Christian workers of whatever denomination in the inner city. Even 
more: May it be the instrument of the good news to the non-Christians of 
no denomination who principally inhabit the cores of our cities. 


JACK A. WORTHINGTON, Chairman 
City Church Project Administrative Committee 





PART ONE 


church education for the powerless 


A Report on the Chicago Phase of the City Church Project 


By Edward A. White 
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Introduction 


The Fact 


The educational ministry in our inner-city churches ranges from little or 
nothing down to positively harmful. It doesn't speak the language of the 
people or address itself to their real concerns. At best it tends to be 
an innocuous exposure to fragments of information about the faith. At 
worst it is a combination of misinformation, heresy, and the imposition of 
alien cultural values. Frequently I believe that if we were to close all 
inner-city Sunday schools, it would be a progressive step. Perhaps it is 
better to do nothing than to do harm. There are exceptions to this 
general statement...but they are rare! 


Reflections Upon the Fact 


"The Board of Christian Education in Philadelphia should consist of a man 
with a telephone and a secretary...the rest of that staff should get out 
here in the field and give us help where the help is needed." 

--an inner-city pastor 


"The problem is that so many of our inner-city pastors are incompetent. 
If they would get off their tails and get out and ring some doorbells, 
something would happen." 

--an urban church executive 


"Why do we need all those presbytery staff? I know one staff member who 
left two years ago. They haven't replaced him yet and no one has noticed 
the difference." 

--inner-city pastor 


"They keep expecting us to produce a package (curriculum) that will solve 
all their problems for them. They expect us to provide an easy alternative 
so that they won't have to be really involved in developing a serious 
educational program...They want a curriculum that will teach itself." 
--a staff member of the Board of 
Christian Education 


The above representative quotations reflect the frustration that exists 


from top to bottom in our church concerning the collapse of parish 
education...especially in the inner-city church. Since we discover that 
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this educational ministry is presently "sick unto death," it is tempting to 
seek a scapegoat. 


Scapegoating does have a limited usefulness. Each of the statements above 
contains at least a grain of truth, enough so that each of the "goats" has 
become defensive. Meanwhile the local pastor, the presbytery, and the 
Board of Christian Education together must confess that they have generally 
failed to develop a viable educational ministry in the inner city. All 
three of these "partners in crime" probably have more in common in their 
failure than they realize. Usually none of them is indigenous to the kind 
of community that is to be served. Although together they may possess 

(1) an appreciation of the inner-city community, (2) an understanding of 
effective institutionalism, and (3) an understanding of what education is 
all about, they have not been able to meld these gifts to produce effective 
inner-city church schools. 


1. What is the so-called "inner-city problem"? 
2. What should church education try to accomplish there? 
3. How can the churches function to carry out this task? 


These are the questions to which this report is addressed. 


1h 


l. The Situation 


A. THE LARGER CONTEXT--EDUCATION IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
1. The Low Image of Public Education 


The educational crisis is not alone in the inner city. Education is a 
problem throughout our society because we do not value it. Private 
industry siphons off the best of our prospective teachers because it 
offers higher salaries. Hence the maxim: "Those who can't...teach!" 
Or again the lack of sufficient funds for education in most communities 
except the very wealthiest is testimony to the low priority of educa- 
tion in our value scale. 


Indeed it might even be questioned whether we expect our schools to 
educate, if that means teaching people to think. JomHolt in his little 
book How Children Fail distinguishes two kinds of pupils, the "thinkers" 
and the "producers." Thinkers are children who really try to under- 
Stand a problem. Producers are those preoccupied with giving back the 
"right" answer, that is, the answer the teacher wants. Holt goes on to 
charge that our school systems tend to create producers...that the 


goal of the schools is cultural conformation, not intelligence. 


These self-limiting and self-defeating strategies (of the pro- 
ducers) are dictated, above all else, by fear. For many 
years I have been asking myself why intelligent children act 
unintelligently at school. The simple answer is, "Because 
they're scared." I thought I could clear it all away with 
hearty cries of "Onward! You can do it!" What I now see 

for the first time is the mechanism by which fear destroys 
intelligence, the way it affects & child's whole way of look- 
ing at, thinking about, and dealing with life.* 


Why does our society devalue intelligence? Richard Hofstadter has 
shown how many influences in American history have combined to 

create what he calls "Anti-Intellectualism in American Life." Among 
these are evangelical pietism, which has emphasized the "religion of 
the heart," the egalitarian instinct of frontier democracy, and the 
"practical" emphasis of the American business world, all of which have 
been reflected in the development of public education with its concern 
for conformation. 


*John Holt, How Children Fail (Pitman Publishing Corporation, 20 East 46th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017, 1964), p. 49. Used by permission. 
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In summarizing the popular American beliefs that have sprung from these 
influences, Hofstadter notes: 


The case against intellect is founded upon a set of fictional 
and wholly abstract antagonisms. Intellect is pitted against 
feeling, on the ground that it is somehow inconsistent with 
warm emotion. It is pitted against character, because it is 
widely believed that intellect stands for mere cleverness, 
which transmutes easily into the sly or the diabolical. It 
is pitted against practicality, since theory is held to be 
opposed to practice, and the "purely" theoretical mind is so 
much disesteemed. It is pitted against democracy, since in- 
tellect is felt to be a form of distinction that defies egal- 
itarianism. Once the validity of these antagonisms is 
accepted, then the case for intellect, and by extension for 
the intellectual, is lost. Who cares to risk sacrificing 
warmth of emotion, solidity of character, practical capaci- 
ty, or democratic sentiment in order to pay deference to a 
type of man who at best is deemed to be merely clever and at 
worst may even be dangerous?* 


Hence schools help us learn to conform, not to think. 


2. The Low Image of Church Education 


Education also has a low priority in the church! When a minister can 
afford an assistant the first task that he turns over is that of 
"Christian education." Contrast the salaries of educators in the church 
with those of other specialized and professional staff. Sunday school 
is the only school system I know that has no standards of competence and 
no systematic method of developing competence in teachers. The United 
Presbyterian National Educational Survey found that of the teachers 
sampled "only 69% knew that the exodus occurred before Jesus was cruci- 
fede 


The real place of education in the church is reflected in the consistent 
lack of participation on the part of adults. Perhaps the real object of 
Sunday school has also been conformity. Do parents send their children 
out of & profound desire that they should understand the faith or that 
they may learn to "be good" and to "mind your mother and father"? 


Regardless of curriculum materials I find that generally the content of 
Sunday school has been moralism and the method has been indoctrination. 
Jesus is seen by teachers and students as a teacher and good example of 
the difference between right and wrong. The message therefore is, "Be 

good and don't be naughty and when you fall short, keep trying harder." 


"Do not be conformed to this world but be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind ."** 


*Richard Hofstadter, Anti-Intellectualism in American Life (Alfred A. 


Knopf, Inc., 1962-1963), pp. 45-46. 


**Rom. 12:2. 
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I ask: "Why do you come to church?" 

A child replies: "To worship God." 

T: "Why do you do that?" 

Child: "Because Christ died for my sins." 

I: “What does that mean?" 

Child: "I don't know, but that's the right answer." 
The church does not value education. 
3. Church School and Public School--The Changed Situation 


Two other factors intensify the crisis in church education. One of 
these is the changed cultural ethos. Dr. Robert Lynn and others have 
helped us to see how the dual system of public school and Sunday school 
was based on certain assumptions of a pluralistic Protestant establish- 
ment that no longer exists. In the days of such a Protestant pluralism 
the belief was that the public school would provide a broad nonsectarian 
Protestant parochial education and that Sunday school would provide the 
particular denominational flavoring. 


Today the Protestant ethos no longer dominates and public schools defi- 
nitely cannot participate in Protestant parochial education. Whatever 
Christian education is needed must be provided by the church. Any re- 
lationship of the church to the public school must be shaped by the new 
ethos which involves other kinds of believers as well as nonbelievers. 


Within the total educational realm of our society the part played by the 
church constitutes a decreasing segment. Church educational efforts 

are increasingly on the margin of the total educational enterprise. We 
must understand the limitations of this position and at the same time 
discover the unique possibilities of a creative educational witness on 
the margin. 


The redefinition of the place of Protestantism in our culture suggests 
not only a new understanding of church education but a new understand- 
ing of the church's ministry to public education. 


Church education must be devised in relationship to the total educa- 
tional situation. It should help the student to evaluate his public 
school experience. In a cultural setting where public education may 
tend to be transmissive and mechanical, the church has an opportunity 

to hold up models of creative teaching and learning. Because we "travel 
light" and are not the massive cumbersome institution of public educa- 
tion we have the chance to be flexible and innovative and to make rapid 
use of new educational discoveries. 


It is as important for the church to help public education become free 


and creative as it is for the church to rediscover its own serious 
educational task. 
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hl. Rapid Change--A Crisis for Learning 


The fourth critical factor confronting the shaping of the educational 
task is the fact of change itself and the extent and rapidity of the 
changes that are taking place. With the convergence of scientific and 
technological revolutions, social and political upheaval, and the 
knowledge explosion we have an Alice in Wonderland world where one con- 
stantly has to run faster just to keep up. The very rapidity of change 
makes the time gap critical both in designing educational programs and 
in producing materials. 


Tronically enough there is the possibility that this very speed of 
change in our society may compel pragmatic America to concentrate once 
again on educating people to think so that they may be able to adapt 
constantly to new situations and therefore survive. In Change And 
Challenge In American Education, James E. Russell states: 


We do not know what our children will face in the future. All 
we know is that it will be different from what we have faced. 
If they are to succeed in establishing the conditions in which 
they can earn their own dignity, they will have to know how to 
make responses which we do not today understand. When they 
meet the novel situations to come, they will not be able to 
look to us for guidance. They will not be able to consult our 
experience, or that of our fore-fathers, or even the accumu- 
lated experience of mankind. Nor will they be able to ignore 
what is in front of them. Jt will do them no good to panic, 
or to retreat in confusion. It will not even be enough to 
pray. They will have to think.* 


Mr. Russell overstates the case, but he makes a valid point. Revolu- 
tionary change creates new situations that challenge cultural 
conformation...and the "education" that breeds it. 


"Yes, teacher, just what does Jesus say &bout the use of personality 
drugs?" 


. THE INNER CITY 


1. Slums--The Fact of Powerlessness 


Powerlessness is the fundamental fact that confronts the educator in 
the slum. The education our society offers is a problem for people who 
do not participate in our society precisely because that education is 
designed for participants. 


Education equips us to participate. What is the function of such edu- 
cation for those who are condemned to nonparticipation? 


*James E. Russell, Change and Challenge in American Education (Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1965), pp. 23-2H. Used by permission. 
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I would submit that the fact of powerlessness with all of its conse- 
quences is the fundamental difference that confronts us in the inner 
city. It is such a fundamental difference that it turns life inside 
out. 


Item: "Police" in my hometown meant "protector of law and order." 
"Police" in an inner-city parish often means "the army of occupation." 


In my hometown once several teen-age boys raped a girl. There was no 
court case and no publicity. They were back in school the next day. 
After all, "boys will be boys" and besides their daddies were influen- 
tial people. They had power. 


In an inner-city parish I saw many boys given serious sentences for far 
less serious offenses. Their parents did not have power. 


We do not have equal justice under the law. Having a lawyer to defend 
you costs money. What is useful education for the victims of an unjust 
society? 


Item: "School" in my hometown meant "a doorway to opportunity." "School" 
in the slums often means a "wall to negate opportunity." The schools 

for the powerless do not compare with the schools of the powerful and 
they do not equip the powerless to compete in the world that has been 
ordered by the powerful. 


Item: Even language is often turned inside out. When I hear a slum 
teen-ager say, "That dance was bad, man!" I know he means that it was a 


good dance. 





Item: When slum teen-agers see the film Public Enemy Number One, in 
which James Cagney plays the role of the "public enemy," I discover that 


he is the real hero in the eyes of the beholders. 


Why should the powerless youth participate in an educational system 
which like the social order itself denies their fundamental worth as 
human beings? 


2. The Effects of Powerlessness 
&. Impotence and Despair 


Prof. Dan Dodson develops the thesis that the fact of powerlessness 
undereuts the educational enterprise among the poor.  Powerlessness 
breeds despair, the despair of impotence. The child of the city is 
surrounded by adults who are impotent and who provide living testi- 
mony to the hopelessness of life. 


The philosophy of social conformation reveals the assumption that a 
person will have a place in life to which he must adjust. What is 
life adjustment for those whose place in our society is on the bottom? 


We who are & part of the "in crowd" can have our cake and eat it 
too--that is, we can be successful and be "nice" at the same time. 
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We combine the satisfaction of doing good with the comforts of doing 
well. In the slum child's world nice guys definitely do not win 
ball games. The ones who get ahead are those who lie and cheat and 
steal. As one wise city pastor told me, "Job incomes are so low 


here that people survive only because everybody has a hustle." He 
meant that everyone had an illicit means of securing money on the 
side. 


The traditional stance of church education as well as of public edu- 
cation has been fitting for those who were full participants in our 
social order and who already share power. It has tended to be trans- 
missive with an emphasis on personal morality and individual behav- 
ior while remaining largely uncritical of the social order. It has 
been education for those in power. Even in treating such issues as 
the racial crisis the church tends to see the problem from the per- 
spective of the powerful and therefore to acknowledge the evil of 
segregation without really challenging the social structures that 
have produced the illness. The parallel between the Watts violence 
and the Boston Tea Party is unseen by those who are not the victims 
of domestic colonialism. What is "education for responsible citizen- 
ship" for the youth who sees the prospect of responsibilities with- 
out rights or "taxation without representation"? 


The effect of the middle-class educational system on lower-class 
young people may even be harmful. Dr. Kenneth Clark notes: 


It is an ironic and tragic inversion of the purpose of educa- 
tion that Negro children in ghetto schools tend to lose 

ground in I.Q. as they proceed through the schools and to fall 
further and further behind the standard for their grade level 
in academic performance. The schools are presently damaging 
the children they exist to help.* 


Why is this? The school educates the powerless to despair? A 
middle-class educational system negates the being of the slum child. 


b. Rejection and Hostility 


Several years ago Time magazine gave a brief account of a study by 
Dr. Rene A. Spitz of ninety-one infants in a foundling home. They 
had plenty of good food, clothing, light, air, and toys, and com- 
petent care. They lacked the one indispensable thing: the care by 
a mother. Each nurse had ten children and, as the report pointed 
out, "each infant had the equivalent of one-tenth of a mother and 
that was not enough." Three months in this home was enough to pro- 
duce marked changes in the babies! personalities. Checking on what 
became of the motherless foundlings, Dr. Spitz found "Thirty percent 
died in their first year, and twenty-one who survived their time in 
the home were already so scarred by life that they could only be 
classed as idiots."** 


oa B. Clark, Dark Ghetto (Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1965), 
p. 124, 


**Reuel Howe, Man's Need and God's Action (The Seabury Press, Inc., 1953), 
pp. 77-78. 
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Our gospel is rooted in the power of a new relationship to transform 
a person. People do not earn acceptance. They blossom in response 
to acceptance. We discover who we are from one another. 


One of the root problems of public education in the inner city is 
the relationship between middle-class teacher and lower-class child 
or between white teacher and Negro child. Conscious or unconscious 
prejudice communicates and creates a barrier to learning. 


Inner-city teen-agers have consistently reported to me bad relation- 
ships with their public school teachers. "The teachers don't under- 
stand us. They can't communicate with us." From the other side 
Prof. Stanley Newman reports to me that teachers who have taught in 
the ghetto for years often never read the Negro newspapers or lis- 
tened to the Negro radio stations. "They don't even know who 'Mr. 
ChariietBise% 


In Education and Income, Patricia Cayo Sexton has this to say: 


Thus middle-class culture is controlled, clean, tidy non- 
violent, unemotional, "nice," home-centered, and very 
concerned about material possessions. 


We make no judgments about this culture. Perhaps with 

some important modifications, this is the culture that 
Should dominate our schools. This point will not be debated. 
It should be emphasized, however, that middle-class cul- 
ture, whatever its virtues or faults, is very different 
from lower-class culture and, because it is, the lower- 
class child often has great difficulty adjusting in school. 
When he can't or won't make the adjustment, he becomes dis- 
turbed and often rebellious. The school rejects him, and 
so he will reject the school and along with it most other 
symbols of adult authority. In this way the school, un- 
wittingly to be sure, becomes a primary cause of his delin- 
quent behavior.* 


The effect of this is to make the teacher and the student into 
enemies: 


The dominant and disturbing fact about the ghetto schools 
is that the teachers and the students regard each other 
as adversaries. Under these conditions the teachers are 
reluctant to teach and the students retaliate and resist 
learning .** 


And when this kind of situation develops the student develops a de- 
termination not to learn that is his own affirmation of his dignity 


*Patricia C. Sexton, Education and Income (The Viking Press, Inc., 1961), 
pp. 77-78. Used by permission. 


X*Clark, Dark Ghetto, p. 137. 
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and worth. It has been said that dropping out of school is the last 
act of self-respect in the lives of many slum youngsters. 


John Holt focuses the issue when he compares the situation of the 
child in school to that of others who have known powerlessness: 


Some time ago, in an article on race stereotypes, I read 
something that stuck in my mind, but that only recently 
has seemed to have anything to do with children. 


The author spent some time in a German concentration 
camp during the war. He and his fellow prisoners, try- 
ing to save both their lives and something of their 
human dignity, and to resist, despite their impotence, 
the demands of their jailers, evolved a kind of camp 
personality as a way of dealing with them. They 
adopted an air of amiable dullwittedness, of smiling 
foolishness, of cooperative and willing incompetence-- 
like the good soldier Schweik. Told to do something, 
they listened attentively, nodded their heads eagerly, 
and asked questions that showed they had not understood 
a word of what had been said. When they could not safe- 
ly do this any longer, they did as far as possible the 
opposite of what they had been told to do, or did it, 
but as badly as they dared. They realized that this did 
not much impede the German war effort, or even the ad- 
ministration of the camp; but it gave them a way of pre- 
serving a small part of their integrity in a hopeless 
situation. 


After the war, the author did a good deal of work, in 

many parts of the world, with subject peoples: but not 

for some time did he recognize, in the personality of 

the "good black boy" of many African colonies, or the 
"good nigger" of the American South, the camp personality 
adopted during the war by himself and his fellow prisoners. 
When he first saw the resemblance, he was startled. Did 
these people, as he had done, put on this personality de- 
liberately? He became convinced that this was true. Sub- 
ject peoples both appease their rulers and satisfy some 
part of their desire for human dignity by putting on a 
mask, by acting much more stupid and incompetent than 

they really are, by denying their rulers the full use of 
their intelligence and ability, by declaring their minds 
and spirits free of their enslaved bodies. j 
Does not something very close to this happen often in 
school? Children are subject peoples. School for them 
is a kind of jail.* 


c. Brainwashing and Lack of Identity 


XHolt, How Children Fail, pp. 155-156. 
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The problem of being of the inner-city child is complicated when he 
is confronted not only by rich or poor but also by white or black. 


WHAT SHALL I TELL MY CHILDREN WHO ARE BLACK? 
by Margaret Burroughs 


What shall I tell my children who are black? 

Of what it means to be a captive in this dark skin. 

What shall I tell my dear one, fruit of my womb 

Of how beautiful they are when everywhere they turn 

They are faced with abhorrence of everything that is black. 
The night is black and so is the boogeyman. 

Villains are black with black hearts. 

A black cow gives no milk. A black hen lays no eggs. 

Bad news comes bordered in black, mourning clothes black, 
Storm clouds, black, black is evil 

And evil is black and devil's food is black . 


What shall I tell my dear ones raised in a white world 
A place where white has been made to represent 

All that is good and pure and fine and decent, 

Where clouds are white and dolls, and heaven 

Surely is a white, white place with angels 

Robed in white, and cotton candy and ice cream 

And milk and ruffled Sunday dresses 

And dream houses and long sleek Cadillacs 

And angel's food is white ... all, all ... white. 


What can I say therefore, when my child 

Comes home in tears because a playmate 

Has called him black, big lipped, flatnosed 

And nappy headed? What will he think 

When I dry his tears and whisper, "Yes, that's true 

But no less beautiful and dear." 

How shall I lift up his head, get him to square 

His shoulders, look his adversaries in the eye, 

Confident in the knowledge of his worth, 

Serene under his sable skin and proud of his own beauty.* 


The present racial issue is like an iceberg--nine - tenths of it is 
hidden under water. That nine - tenths consists of over five 
hundred years of history that white America has chosen to forget. 
Thus white America is frustrated when each time we chop the visible 
tip off the iceberg with a civil rights bill or an integrated lunch 
counter, the result is that an even larger piece of the iceberg 
rises into view. 


*Margaret Burroughs, Curator of Museum of Negro History and Art, from her 
poem entitled "What Shall I Tell My Children Who Are Black?" Used by 
permission of the author. 
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If the problem of the white is his guilt, the problem of the Negro 
is his sense of identity ... "Who am I?" This is a basic theolog- 
ical question. The church has always answered, "You are a child of 
God." But this answer is meaningless and pious apart from knowing 
where! When we elaborate this answer it is in terms of our being 

a very particular child of God living in a particular time and 
place in particular relationships to other people and to people of 
the past. 


The most subtle and vicious attack on the identity of the American 
Negro has been in our history textbooks. Our white society with 
its white history answers the question of the Negro child with si- 
lence. "You are no one--no one who really matters in history or 
in the present." Or "You are a problem that we must solve." 


The ery of "black power" has frightened many whites. I hear in it 
a different message--a communication of despair concerning the 

good faith of white America to effect a truly just integrated so- 
ciety. In "black power" I hear the word--"If America must be like 
South Africa, then let us at least control our own reservation!" 
"If white America will not recognize our identity, then we must 


affirm our own!" 


The new sense of black solidarity has an authentic value as it pro- 
vides a strong sense of identity. In the long run, it may provide 

a real basis for integration. If the white has long believed that 

he was "somebody" and that the Negro was "nobody" then he has be- 
lieved that the Negro would gradually integrate by becoming "white"-- 
"white" spiritually and emotionally and intellectually. As the 
Negro discovers that he, too, is really "somebody" the terms of the 
relationship are fundamentally changed and a truly mutual trans- 
action may be possible for the first time. 


And as he discovers that he is "somebody," he has & new motiva- 
tion to learn. As he discovers where he has come from he has a new 
Sense that he is also going somewhere--that he, too, has a destiny. 


d. The Cross-cultural Problem--A Different Life Style 
The Test 


...The gowster moved slowly over to where the ivy leaguer and 
and his fox were sitting drinking some grapes. "Are you the 
one who dimed to the man so they brokeup the gig? I mean 
just cuz you got tough rags and a boss crib is no call for 
you to mess with the fuzz. Or maybe that's how you come by 
your scratch after all!" 


The conservative jumped up. "Don't try to split the scene!" 
said the gowster. "My people ain't goin" to get busted and 


take a vacation just ‘cause you cats decide to go social!" 


If you found this paragraph on & test designed to show your 
intelligence in terms of reading comprehension, how would 
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you do? Unless you've had an unusual exposure the chances are 


you wouldn't do as well as some high school dropouts. 


And how would you react to the evaluation of your intelligence 


that came from such a test? 


There have always been many subcultures in our melting pot so- 


ciety and the Negro has represented one of the most creative, 
making the major original contributions to American music. 
Today this subculture is being affirmed almost with a certain 
vehemence again in the affirmation of identity. Witness the 
growth in popularity of Negro radio stations, magazines, 
Swdan: Ga 


Negroes are "soul brothers," they eat "soul food" and they 
speak “soul language," and listen to "soul music." One might 
discern that white brothers, and white food and white lan- 
guage and white music and certainly white I.Q. tests are per- 
ceived as being "soulless." 


A different culture ms different values and I would submit 
that no educational ministry is likely to be of much value 
that does not discern and appreciate those values. 


In the inner-city ghetto, for example, there is often strength 


in the "extended family" where grandmothers, aunts, and even 
neighbors may play an important role in the life of children 
such as would not be found in middle-class suburbs. Perhaps 
the very circumstances of slum life serve to create a sensi- 
tivity to communal values that is not present where people 
can have the illusion of self-sufficiency. More than one 
minister who has spent time on Chicago's Skid Row has found 
that when he needed work, he could get more help from the 
local "winos" than from churches and social agencies. Gangs 
can be criticized, but they were created to meet basic needs 
and they often express dimensions of man in community that 
make the local church à bit wistful. Some churches are be- 
ginning to discover that the gang may be the logical and 
proper social context for urban Christian education of 
youth. It was exciting in the summer of 1966 to see members 
of Chicago's most notorious gang serving as marshals in the 
marches led by Dr. Martin Luther King. Their function was 
to protect the ladies in the march from the rocks and bottles 
thrown by antagonists. They caught the rocks but did not 
throw them back. Yesterday's purse snatcher can become 
today's witness, when his humanity is taken seriously. 


C. THE INNER-CITY CHURCH--DESIGNED TO FAIL 


The formative years of Protestantism were in village and small-town 
The institutional archetype was the "village church," a family- 


America. 


sized congregation, usually a rather intimate fellowship with a single 


all-purpose pastor. The other institutional symbols of small-town America 


were also simple: the "little red schoolhouse" with its Single all- 
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purpose teacher: the "country doctor," a single all-purpose physician: 


and the "general store." Now in a complex corporate society all these 
institutions have changed to corporate structures save one. The country 
doctor is now the vast medical center with a staff of specialists. The 
little red school is now a massive educational corporation. Each of 
these institutions has become a corporate structure to function in a cor- 
porate society where complex interdependence and division of labor and 
specialization of function are required. 


But the village church is still the village church with its single pastor 
who tries to be the jack-of-all-trades. However, the trades of which he 
is to be "jack" have all become highly specialized--EDUCATION, COUNSELING, 
ADMINISTRATION--indeed there are now even graduate studies in COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION! In each field the parish minister becomes a part-time 
amateur among full-time professionals. 


The more affluent suburban churches have begun to face the problem by de- 
veloping multiple staffs with division of labor and specialization of 
function. 


However, most of our inner-city churches operate on & minimal survival 
budget. A Single pastor, usually on minimum salary, operates an often in- 
adequate or deteriorating plant and spends much of his time seeking enough 
funds to pay the heat bill and keep the doors of the church open. Such 
additional staff as he is able to find is often either inadequately train- 
ed (available for low salary), temporary interns, or part-time. None of 
these is a substitute for competent full-time long-term staff. 


In densely populated slums where needs are most intense we find the resourc- 
es of the church most thinly spread. This is because of a long-standing 
philosophy in the church which we call "the principle of self-support" 

which idealizes the self-supporting congregation. THIS IS ACTUALLY A WAY 
OF SAYING THAT EACH COMMUNITY DESERVES THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST ON THE BASIS OF ITS ABILITY TO PAY 


AND 


THIS IS A WAY TO GUARANTEE THAT THE CHURCH WILL NEVER HAVE STRONG INSTITU- 
TIONS IN SOCIALLY DISORGANIZED COMMUNITIES WHERE STRONG INSTITUTIONS ARE 
NEEDED MOST. 


When an inner-city congregation falls below survival level, we dole out 
just enough funds to allow its continued existence at subsistence level 
very much in the manner of the welfare program. 


The strength of our inner-city churches has declined as the expectations of 
the church in the urban community have risen. 


It is no longer enough for a congregation to gather in and nurture a member- 
Ship. It must also give leadership in the development of community organi- 


zation. It must also be a pioneer in developing creative educational 
ministries to meet the crisis of failure in public education. 


First Presbyterian Church in Chicago is an example of an inner-city con- 
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gregation that has been able to do these various things. They have played 
an important role in the development of The Woodlawn Organization (TWO). 
They have sponsored a Headstart Program and a School for Excluded Children. 
(children pushed out of the first grade in public schools because they did 
not readily adjust). They have carried on a major ministry with the Black- 
stone Rangers, a gang comprised of several hundred members. 


But to carry on such a ministry requires a basic institutional strength. 
First Church continues to be a sizable congregation with needed skills 
among its membership, such as lawyers who can defend Blackstone Rangers in 
court. The church has a substantial building in good and usable condition. 
Above all, the church has a significant full-time multiple staff. 


It is doubtful whether there are many Presbyterian churches in our major 
cities which have the resources to make a significant impact which have the 
resources to make a significant impact on the massive crisis of the slums. 
A generation of young ministers helped the church to discover the inner 
city. The romantic era is over. Many, if not most of these young men, are 
no longer inner-city pastors. They do not wish to waste their time manning 
impotent outposts whose prime function is to provide picture stories for 
the denominational stewardship leaflets. If the church is not serious 
about its commitment in the inner city, they would rather serve the secular 
agencies that are! 


The Presbyterian Church in Chicago does have one set of inner-city insti- 
tutions which generally boast substantial budgets. These are the settle- 
ment houses. Generally these houses are managed by suburban boards of 
directors, in contrast to the more indigenous leadership of inner-city 
congregations. Through settlement houses the church can "do good" in the 
inner city without sharing power with the powerless. Large externally 
controlled settlement houses do not represent the same threat that large 
active indigenously controlled congregations might. Our worshiping 
witnessing communities continue to die while we continue to pour resources 
into the agencies of paternalism. Unless such settlements can: (1) be 
governed by indigenous leadership and (2) become significant agents of 
change, it is hard to see what future they will have in the struggle to 
end slums. 


If the Presbyterian Church does not reassess the nature and extent of its 
commitment to the inner-city church, it is just a matter of time until our 
presence there will be reduced to an occasional settlement house or an 
endowed downtown congregation. The church will have ceased to participate 
in shaping the city of the future. 


Scapegoating does have a limited usefulness. Each of the statements above 
contains at least a grain of truth, enough so that each of the "goats" has 
become defensive. Meanwhile the local pastor, the presbytery, and the 
Board of Christian Education together must confess that they have general- 
ly failed to develop a viable educational ministry in the inner-city. A11 
three of these "partners in crime" probably have more in common in their 
failure than they realize. Usually none of them is indigenous to the kind 
of community that is to be served. Although together they may posses: 

(1) an appreciation of the inner-city community, (2) an understanding of 
effective institutionalism, and (3) an understanding of what education is 
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all about, they have not been able to meld these gifts to produce effec- 
tive inner-city church schools. 


l. What is the so-called "inner-city problem"? 
2. What should church education try to accomplish there? 


3. How can the churches function to carry out this task? 


These are the questions to which this report is addressed. 
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Il. The Goal of Inner-City Church Education— 
Empowering the Poor 


At the "gut" level the gospel is concerned with our struggle to be human, 
with the recovery of our true manhood in Christ Jesus. Jesus is the arche- 
type of what it means to be truly human. Hence I assume that church edu- 
cation is concerned with the development of our capacity to be human. 


Being human involves a certain capacity to be and to do which we in the 
middle class tend to take for granted. It is only because we can do cer- 
tain things that the matter of what we should do becomes an issue. It 

is rather silly, for example, to waste time teaching a eunuch that adultery 
is wrong. Similarly it is fruitless to teach the powerless how to make 
ethical decisions. 


The film Nothing But a Man depicted vividly the manner in which powerless- 
ness robs men of their selfhood. Often we confuse the "weakness" of Jesus 
Christ with the powerlessness of the poor, forgetting that the one was a 
deliberate choice of the Lord of history while the latter is the choice- 
less fate of the victims of history. 


THE BASIC GOAL OF CHURCH EDUCATION IN THE SLUMS IS TO EMPOWER THE POOR TO 
BE CREATIVE HUMAN BEINGS, 


To do this means: 


A, MEETING THE FATLURE OF INNER-CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS--BASIC SKILLS AND 
ABILITIES 


We walked into the hall and a gaggle of children rushed by. "They 
look lively, don't they?" said Shapiro. "And they're very charm- 
ing." But our children are dying. The way they look conceals 
the fact that they're dying. It's not like being killed by a car. 
There's no blood on them, and because there is no visible injury, 
nobody in the middle class is aghast at the sight. Nobody gets 
really involved. Let me give you an example of what I mean. Four- 
teen years ago, two years before I came here, of one hundred and 
twenty-two children in the sixth grade, only three were reading at 
grade level. That means one hundred and nineteen children had 
been separated very effectively from society. They're now twenty- 
five or twenty-six years old. What kinds of jobs do you think 
they have? I don't know for sure, but I can make an informed 
guess. That year one hundred and nineteen children died. And 
thousands and thousands of other children in this city have been 
dying because their brain cells have never been fully brought to 
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life. But the white middle class doesn't see this. Living ina 
ghetto, the children are out of sight and out of conscience.* 


John Calvin advanced the belief that the church ought to take initiative 
whenever society at large failed to perform functions essential to human 
well-being. Such a conviction inevitably calls the church to address 
itself to the failure of inner-city public schools. The task has four 
dimensions: 


1. Agitation for Change 


The powerful can insist on good schools and they can pay for them. 
James Conant in Slums and Suburbs pointed out that often the invest- 
ment per pupil in suburban schools is twice that in inner-city schools. 
The privileged schools have the experienced teachers, the best facili- 
ties and resources, etc., etc., etc. 


The church must be a militant voice in demanding all the necessary 
changes that will make inner-city public schools a place of quality 
education, This includes the many mechanical improvements in facili- 
ties and special services such as remedial reading, adequate counseling, 
and so on, It includes changes in the curriculum as, for example, in 
the adequate treatment of Negro history. It includes changes in the 
stance of the school in relation to the immediate community--its values 
and aspirations, 


A host of pioneers have explored and elaborated the above concerns, 
including such people as Frank Riessman, Martin Deutsch, Kenneth Clark, 
and Patricia Sexton. (A list of key readings is in the Bibliography. ) 
In many respects what must be done to have effective inner-city schools 
is clear. The task of the church is to insist that society do it. 


2, Complementary Ministries 


Unless, or until, such changes occur, the church must enter directly 
into the performance of some of the functions that the schools are 
failing to carry out. Much of our time in the project was spent ex- 
ploring the efficacy of "volunteer tutoring centers," an approach that 
has almost become a "movement" in Chicago where there are now several 
thousand children being tutored at centers throughout the city. The 
Mayor even has special staff to "coordinate and encourage" the program. 


The effect of such efforts is undoubtedly irregular, depending on the 

competence and faithfulness of the tutors and the quality of adminis- 

tration of such endeavors. Certainly a great many middle-class adults 
and college students have gotten a first-hand exposure to the failure 

of the Chicago schools through their experience as tutors. 


*Nat Hentoff, Our Children Are Dying (The Viking Press, Inc., 1966), pp. 8-9. 
Used by permission. 
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The South Central Planning Council in Chicago Presbytery has developed a 
counseling and college placement ministry that involves not only church 
members but also guidance counselors from public high schools in the 
ghetto. The lack of enough competent counselors is one of the critical 
problems in city schools and the church is attempting to be directly in- 
volved in helping young people of the parish to get into college and 
junior college. There has been considerable success since so many col- 
leges today are open and responsive to the need. Of even greater concern 
now are those students who are not going on to college and who must find 
employment in the age of cybernation. 


Another area where the church may directly perform educational functions 
is popularly referred to as "higher horizons" which involves the spectrum 
of cultural enrichment that is part of the family and community environ- 
ment of the privileged child but not of the inner-city child. Art, music, 
drama, field trips to museums, libraries, opera or symphony, all kinds of 
experiences and exposures that nurture a sense of wonder and appreciation 
can be offered by the church when the school fails to come forward. 


The shoe pinches when we suggest that the church must really spend large 
sums of money to do the work of the public schools. We have done it in 

the past in areas where there were no public schools. "Our children 

are dying" says Elliot Shapiro. Simply blaming the public schools will not 
bring about a resurrection. 


3. Discovering Creative Models 


A few years ago Dr. Robert Spike, then of the Board of Homeland Ministries 
of the United Church of Christ, saw his task as one of creating new mod- 
els of ministry to hold up before the church at large to illustrate the 
possibilities for ministry in the world that were being missed by tradi- 
tional approaches. 


Today the traditional forms of public education are being called into 
question. Men like James E. Russell and John Holt raise doubts that 
public schools in even our more affluent communities are developing the 
kinds of skills and the ability to think creatively that are increasingly 
needed in the new age. How much more desperate then, the plight of child- 
ren in inferior schools. 


Perhaps the church can function to create experimental models that will 
explore the possibilities not only for church education but for education 
in general. Both teachers and students in the inner city must discover 
that "school" as it is now experienced need not be that way. They need to 
"taste" an experience of education that is an adventure instead of a chore, 


a. REACH 


1) Goals of REACH--to see if & pattern of intensive ministry to 
senior high youth can be evolved in the urban setting . . . & 
pattern that will speak to the basic concerns and needs of senior 
highs in the context of the city where they live . . . & pattern 
that will enable them to experience some of the dimensions 
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of the common life which they may not yet have experienced in the 
local church . . . a pattern that will expose them to the problems 
and possibilities of life in an urban society . . . & pattern that 
will open up the questions of values and commitment in the open- 
ended manner required by teen-agers. 


The program came to focus on three questions that seem to be basic 
for most senior highs: 


a) What kind of world (city) am I inheriting? (Exposure to the 
problems and possibilities of urban society.) 


b) What is my future in that world (city) and how do I prepare 
for it? (Motivation . . . educational JU. .. stimulation . .). 
cultural nurture.) 


c) What in the urban context is worth the commitment of myself-- 
my time, energy, and concern? (The question of values in an 


urban society . . . various causes . . . movements . . . approach- 


es to problems of urban life . . . the nature and mission of the 
church.) 


2) Design of REACH--The design of the program emerged as follows: 


a) Initial Weekend 

An initial weekend at camp . . . intensive introduction to the 
program . . . an opportunity together to get acquainted and to 
weld the group, encouraging their willingness to commute for 
the daily program to follow. 


b) Six-Week Program 


(1) Morning Program--three morning courses which all students 
would take in rotation: 


(a) A survey course on the city and its problems with 2 
weeks of general introductions and then a 3d week on 
problems of housing and urban renewal . . . slums and 
suburbs . . . segregated housing patterns . . . public 
housing, city planning; a 4th week on politics and forms 
of community organization; a 5th week on education, cul- 
ture, and mass media; and finally & week on economic 
problems of unemployment and automation . . . welfare 

e « . the war on poverty. This course to be coordinated 
with speakers and certain field trips taken by the whole 
group. 


(b) A course on creative writing and self-expression 
called "Stop Look and Write!" This course was concerned 
primarily with the art of self-expression and the sensi- 
tive observation of life. A paperback book by the same 
title was used to stimulate creative writing through the 
imaginative use of photographs. 
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(c) "The Good Life"--A course on issues of faith and life, 
God, Christ, the church, and the world. 


(2) Afternoon Program--designed as a series of elective 
workshops: 


te Freedom School 

RI Community Organization and Civil Rights 
(c) Drama 

(a) Comunications and the Arts. 


(3) Friday Evenings--the week was usually climaxed with 
special events on Friday afternoon and/or evening. These 
included trips to Ravinia and Grant Park concerts and to 
Cubs and White Sox ball games. 


c) Special Guidance and Counseling Dimension 

Through a special grant from the General Division of Vocation 
and Ministry, REACH was able to employ a full-time guidance 
and counseling person to test and interview the young people 
and to interview the parents while building up a file on each 
student. Through this same grant REACH was able to have an 
introductory dinner at which the program was interpreted to 
the teen-agers and their parents, and a closing dinner at the 
end of the program again for the students and parents. 


One can see here that elements of church education and general edu- 
cation are interwoven. I find that such a program can be for public 
school teachers a laboratory in which they have a freedom to explore 
the meaning of education with a freedom not afforded in the school 
"system." Generally our experience was also that students who have 
been reluctant attenders at required public school were surprisingly 
faithful in both attendance and participation in this rather demand- 
ing summer program which was voluntary. I would hope that both teach- 
ers and students who took part have returned to school with a new 
vision of what education can mean. 


b. CAM Academy 


Another pioneering educational venture in Chicago is CAM Academy, a 
full-fledged school for high school dropouts sponsored by an ecumeni- 
cal cluster of local congregations on Chicago's West Side. CAM Acad- 
emy hopes to demonstrate that many promising inner-city teen-agers 
who drop out of public high schools in disgust can be redeemed to 
complete their high school education and in some cases go on to col- 
lege. The Academy combines several creative elements: 


1) The use of programmed instruction to emphasize individual instruc- 
tion and allow each student to develop at his own rate of speed; 

also to provide maximum reinforcement and an experience of success 
in learning. 


2) Use of imaginal education and theater games and other varieties 


of exposure and experience to enlarge horizons and develop capacity 
for self expression. 
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3) Emphasis on being a community school. The student body plays 
a large part in life and policy of the academy which is loosely 
structured to allow for change and revision through experience. 


lh) Attempt to meet immediate vocational needs of dropouts--secure 
part-time employment and thus income which is needed by some and 
sought by most dropouts. 


The Academy is in its first experimental semester, but with the help 
of some foundation funds it now has a full-time faculty of four and 
about 50 students who have established an enthusiastic esprit. Early 
reports indicate that some students are making rapid progress with 
programmed instruction, 


lh, Changing the Ethos of Inner-City Public Education 


We have noted that the poor often perceive the school as an alien and 
hostile institution. They see the teacher as an adversary. Soon the 
teacher learns to feel like a policeman instead of a teacher. The school 
administration begins to feel like an outpost in some enemy territory. 

As this morale envelops the entire school one can be sure that learning 
will not take place. The spirit of the school must be changed! 


In addition to working for better teacher salaries, more special services, 
etc., the church can engage in a variety of strategies to "change the 
system." A few are listed below: 


a. Teacher Recruitment. The church can hold up inner-city school 
teaching as a key Christian vocation in our time and can seek to en- 
list our best Presbyterian teachers for inner-city schools, perhaps 
by encouraging them to attack the problem in groups that might offer 
mutual support and a corporate strategy. The Ecumenical Institute 

in Chicago is already experimenting with teacher cadres in inner-city 
schools, 


b. Teacher Support, Many inner-city teachers feel isolated in their 
task. The church could indicate interest and support in a number 

of ways, through encouraging development of teachers unions, through 
conferences for inner-city teachers, or dialogue weekends between 
inner-city teachers and pupils. 


c, Effecting School-Community Rapport. Rare inner-city school prin- 
cipals like Elliot Shapiro in New York have succeeded in winning the 
affection and respect of the parents and the community. The church 
can help both in organizing strong parents! organizations and in 
working with the school administration where possible, so that the 
school can become identified with community life and aspirations. 


B, POLITICAL EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 
l. Exposure and Reflection--Life as the Classroom Situation 


Current church educational thinking posits & "transactional model," in 
which the classroom situation is the focal concern, The classroom situ- 
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ation embraces a teacher, pupils, material resources, and teaching 
methods. Such a model is particularly meaningful in the inner city if 

the life shared by teacher and pupils is understood to be the classroom 
situation and if the events that take place are seen as material resources. 


We have often heard the complaint that the classroom is an "ivory tower 
situation," always once removed from reality. But such a complaint is 
unfounded if learning about life is intimately connected to the happen- 
ings of life itself. 


It is certainly true that a strong protective instinct tempts parents to 
insulate their young from the more painful and disagreeable dimensions 
of life. In its extreme form such a strategy might be compared to Col- 
gate's Gardol. Parents seek an "invisible shield" to protect their 
children. 


I would argue that for teen-agers in particular, exposure rather than insu- 
lation is essential. We must expose them to the realities of life and 
stand with them in discovering how to respond to such a world. Teens must 
develop internal strengths in order to face the world as adults when the 
"invisible shield" provided by their parents has gone.  Inner-city teens 
must often develop these strengths early in life since the shield is not 
provided even in childhood. 


The principles of exposure and reflection can be structured into a formal 
educational program or they can be principles for the ongoing life of the 
congregation itself in which case congregational life will have a profound- 
ly educational dimension. Let us give brief illustrations of both: 


a. REACH--Planned Exposure and Reflection in an Educational Program. 


Exposure and reflection were integral to the whole REACH program which 
included a variety of field trips as well as direct participation in 
action and events such as civil rights demonstrations and community 
organization activities. 


One particular event was modeled in miniature after the experience of 
the Urban Training Center for Christian Mission. The UTC, which be- 
lieves in "exposure and reflection," sends its trainees out for a 
"Plunge," which includes & four-day experience of life on Skid Row. 
Working with senior highs, we adopted the more modest goal of sending 
them in small groups to "live" for half a day in various neighborhoods 
throughout the city, to observe and ask questions, to "rent an apart- 
ment" and other introductory activities that would give them a picture 
of life in that community. Who lives there? What are their politics? 
What are the streams of life? the economic conditions? housing patterns? 
The teens used their own imagination even to the point of pairing off 
as interracial couples and trying to rent a room at a hotel "to see 
what the response would be." The teens returned from their plunges 
and compared notes on their experiences in the different neighborhoods. 
In ever so small a way they had "tasted" the life styles of different 
races and classes in the city and then evaluated the taste. 


b. Learning the Hard Way--First Church and the Blackstone Rangers. 
Exposure and reflection can become the educational style of life of & 
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congregation. For example, instead of studying books about the 
relation of urban police to the powerless people of the ghetto, one 
can become involved at the point of contact. This kind of "plunge" 
has been taken by First Presbyterian Church, which has undertaken a 
ministry with the Blackstone Rangers, a teen-age gang of some 1500 
members. The gang now has its headquarters at the church house, much 
to the consternation of the police and many others. The church has 
encouraged the Rangers to use their organizing genious in legitimate 
ways to further their self-interest; to learn how to use the power of 
their numbers in order to become significant participants in society. 
I have no doubt that the church is learning both with and from the 
Rangers about the ways in which our social order works to perpetuate 
disorganization and powerlessness among the victims of the inner city. 
A police raid on the church, days spent in court, the public rela- 
tions struggle on television and in the press: these are the mater- 
jal resources and teaching methods that are being used in this "class- 
room situation.” 


2. Involvement--Community and Power 


In the fifth chapter of Mark, Jesus destroys about two thousand pigs 

in the act of healing a madman. Does this suggest where Jesus stood on 
the issue of human rights vs. property rights? One notes that the towns- 
folk asked Jesus to please gO away. 


Power takes two obvious forms, wealth and numbers. The poor have numbers 
but numbers are effective only if they are organized. Social disorgani- 
zation renders ineffective the potential power of the poor. Beautiful 
indeed is the discovery of dignity that sometimes comes to the poor when 
they discover that in the concert of community they can really matter. 

A voter registration drive by the Woodlawn Organization was a personal 
victory over fear for many who had lived in bondage to the city political 
machine. 


A variety of experiments in collective action are enabling the poor in 
Chicago to discover what it means to be a man: 


Item: “Operation Breadbasket" (inspired chiefly by a corps of Negro 
clergy) has conducted successful consumer boycotts against a number of 
large companies resulting in the hiring of a significant number of new 
Negro employees. They have learned that without collective action the 
structures of economic injustice in employment will not be changed. 


Item: Tenants Unions, such as the Tenants Action Committee in the Old 
Town Gardens Apartments, have conducted successful rent strikes either 
to improve standards of maintenance and services by landlords or to 
acquire the right of collective bargaining. They have learned that a 
single tenant is largely at the mercy of the landlord and that without 
collective action slum landlords will continue to violate basic city 
ordinances with impunity as they have done for years. 


Item: Similar efforts are under way to organize unions of those on 
welfare. Present laws emasculate an unemployed man by driving him to 
leave his home so that mother and children may receive aid. 
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The poor are learning that in a world of self-centered men justice does 
not come to the powerless. They are learning that access to power for 
the poor is a corporate matter. Biblical faith has insights to share 
both about the nature and depth of evil and about the meaning of corpo- 
rate life and action. Perhaps the poor can even help to educate affluent 
Americans out of some of the individualistic heresies that have often 
emasculated the faith and life of the church. 


C. ACQUIRING PROPHETIC INSIGHT--PENETRATING THE ILLUSIONS OF THE POWERFUL 


Education of the powerful teaches them how to participate.  Educations of 
the powerless must teach them how to participate even though the powerful 
do not intend such. Dan Dodson has shown that the powerful tend to move 
through strategies of consensus. The powerless must often move through 
strategies of conflict. Saul Alinsky's ventures in community organization 
are a striking example of this. 


The powerless must learn why and how they have come to be powerless and why 
and how the powerful have come to power. They must understand the economic, 
political, and educational structures of power in our society. They must 


understand the ideologies that the powerful have created both to disguise 
and to justify their use of power. 


As long as the poor believe these ideologies they are not likely seriously 
to challenge the status quo. They must acquire insight into the pretensions 
of society similar to the insight of the Old Testament prophets. 


Among the chief illusions that have been used to con the poor have been: 


DOCTRINES OF RACIAL SUPREMACY--which teach that Negroes really are not 
people. Obviously any Negro who believes that will be inhibited in his 
struggle to be a man, Any white who believes that will have trouble 
understanding the Negro who is no longer deluded. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY--Anyone who believes this must 
assume that his low estate in society is & result of his failure to take 
advantage of his "equal opportunity." He must be either lazy or stupid. 
We do not have equality of opportunity. We do not even have equality 
under the law. 


DOCTRINES OF INDIVIDUALISM--"It's up to each individual what he makes of 
himself." Individuals whose success has been assured by a whole host of 
impersonal advantages would like to take personal credit for the gifts 
of God. Even worse they would blame those they exploit for their mis- 
fortune. 


The poor cannot afford the luxury of "individualism" which has character- 
ized the ideology of the powerful in our society. Such "individualism" 
presupposes a social solidarity that the individualist seldom acknowledges, 
a solidarity that indeed makes "individualism" possible. 


DOCTRINES OF I.Q.--which use arbitrary social standards set by the power- 
ful to measure the worth and potential of a person. 
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DOCTRINES OF PROPERTY RIGHTS--a basic violation of the Biblical under- 
standing of property (The earth is the Lord's and is entrusted to us 
to use as he pleases) used systematically to prevent minority groups 
from a just share in our affluent society. 


DOCTRINES OF SUPERPATRIOTISM--which seek to subordinate loyalty to Jesus 
Christ to national self-interest. Why should the wealth of this nation 
be used to destroy the poor in other lands rather than to help the poor 
here? Why should American poor be drafted to kill the poor of other 
nations in order to sustain the wealthy of the United States? 


The powerless are likely to accept their lot if they believe these 
illusions. 


The powerless must learn how not to remain powerless. They must learn how 
to "take" power and how to exercise power through the creative use of con- 
flict. They must learn how injustice has become institutionalized in our 
whole social structure and must find the strategies for dealing collectively 
with these institutions. 


Insights of the Bible into the corporate nature of life and also the corpo- 
rate nature of sin ("principalities and powers") are meaningful here.  Dis- 


covering that one is a child of God means discovering that one is not neces- 
sarily the person that the social order has assigned him to be. 


The church has prided itself for planting the seeds of human dignity that 

led to revolutions to end colonialism and slavery around the world. The 
ghetto and the inner-city slum are, as Rev. James Bevel has so effectively 
pointed out, & form of domestic colonialism and slavery. If there were no 
slums, the slum landlord, the slum shopkeeper who charges high prices for 
inferior goods, the welfare worker, the settlement house, and much of organ- 
ized crime would be out of business. Those in power have not seen fit to 
effect the necessary changes. In such a case, the oft-used phrase "equip- 
ping the saints" can only mean equipping the powerless to be agents of change, 
for their own sake, for Christ's sake, and for the sake of a sick society. 


D, DEVELOPING A SENSE OF WORTH 


The reverse side of an educational strategy that provides critique of the 
majority group culture will be an affirmation of the minority culture that 
has been ignored or downgraded. 


When Cassius Clay said, "I'm the greatest," he was widely criticized for 
arrogance, Perhaps it was a wise statement, When I grew up, it was never 
necessary for me to say, "I'm the greatest." My surroundings said it for 
me, pushing me forward at every point. But slum surroundings seldom say, 
"You're the greatest." Indeed, the larger society through its institutions, 
including the schools, is forever giving the slum child the opposite message 
through rejection or condescension, or most often by simply ignoring him. 


Ihe distortion and neglect of the role of the Negro in American history in 
traditional school textbooks is now & widely documented fact. 
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Some of the most striking responses during the past three years have come in 
situations where we were engaged in the study of Negro history and culture. 

This has been true not only in the Negro community but also with whites and 

Orientals. For whites it has often meant beginning to "see" Ralph Ellison's 
"invisible man" for the first time. For the Negro it has generally involved 
a noticeable change in his understanding and appreciation of himself and of 

his aspirations for the future. Understanding of past events led him to 

see his relationship to the present social situation in a new light. 


One of the most exciting studies of Negro history has been with a group of 
senior high young people at the Lawndale Church. The class was voluntary 
and met on Thursday evenings at the unlikely hour of 6:00 p.m. Sessions 
were supposed to last for an hour, but almost invariably ran for two or two 
and one-half hours on the initiative of the young people. 


The teens were given reading assignments from The Negro in the Making of 
America by Benjamin Quarles, and optional additional readings from a variety 
of sources. (There were no lectures.) The extended class sessions were 
caused by the animated discussions of the group. There was a constant draw- 
ing of parallels between past and present, 


One might facetiously say that the effect of the study has been the encourage- 
ment of "jolly black power," There is a developing sense of militance and 

a clarity of perception into the racial issue unaccompanied by the kinds of 
hostility and bitterness that are self-destructive, 


The real issue is identity. It is as important for these young people to 
be confirmed in their heritage as it was for the Children of Israel to be 
taught about Moses, the Passover, and the exodus. 


There is a popular one-act play entitled The Delinquent, the Hipster and the 
Square which outlines three common responses on the part of teen-agers in a 


sick society. There is the delinquent (rebellion), the hipster (escape), 
and the square (conformity). All of these have been common patterns among 
Negro teen-agers who lacked a strong sense of identity. Church education 

has the task of preparing the Frederick Douglasses of the future. 


E. NURTURING THE FREE SPIRIT 


"None of us lives to himself, and none of us dies to himself. If we live, 
we live to the Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord; so then, whether 
we live or whether we die, we are the Lord's".* 


Reinhold Niebuhr has called this the "ultimate nonchalance of faith," the 
kind of final carefreeness that enables a man to remain a man in the face 
of all threats to his humanity. 


As we discover the manner in which our social order is ruled by the powers 
of sin and death, the issue of the gospel becomes real. As we experience 


X*Rom, 14:7-8. 
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the power of guilt and fear in our lives and the lives of those around us, 
the matter of deliverance becomes a matter of life and death. How does 
one become truly free in an unfree society? 


During the project the meaning of Jesus Christ has been explored over and 
over with church school teachers and teen-agers. Especially in the fall 
of 1966 the issue was the central theme for a whole series of overnight re- 
treats with local youth groups. 


The response of the teens to the "meaning of Christ" was consistently fas- 
cinating. First they discussed two paragraphs excerpted from Robert Clyde 
Johnson's book The Meaning of Christ, which outlined the bare facts of Jesus' 
earthly ministry. There was generally agreement that on the face of it the 
obituary was not impressive and that such a man would not likely be long 
remembered. 


Then followed discussion of some of Jesus! statements about himself, such 
as "I am the way, and the truth, and the life . . . " (John 1h: 6-7) or 
"If any one comes to me and does not hate his own father and mother... 
he cannot be my disciple . . ." (Luke 1h:26). 


They agreed that anyone who said such things today would be considered crazy. 
No one would be his disciples under such circumstances. 


But most of these young people are members of churches. Why had they chosen 
to become his disciple? What had this "unimpressive," "crazy man done to 
merit their ultimate loyalty? 


Obviously they had never thought of it that way. Out poured the confessions. 
"The real reason I joined the church was because of my parents . . . or my 
friends . . . " To be truthful they didn't have the slightest idea what it 
all meant. 


As we pursued the matter it inevitably turned out that Jesus was understood 
primarily as a "good example" and as a "Teacher of right and wrong." The 
gospel according to Sunday school was an exhortation to be good.  Occasional- 
ly there were garbled comments about Jesus as the dispenser of forgiveness 
although there was seldom much clarity as to what this really meant. Never 
during the entire series was anyone able to articulate the meaning of the 
statement that "Jesus Christ won a victory over sin and death" although most 
acknowledged that the statement was familiar. It was part of the ceremonial 
language of the church. 


We then proceeded to explore a poem by Lawrence Ferlinghetti entitled "Some- 
time During Eternity": 


You're hot 

they tell him 
And they cool him 
They stretch him on the Tree to cool 
And everybody after that 

is always making models 
of this Tree 
with Him hung up 
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and always crooning His name 
and calling Him to come down 
and sit in 
on their combo 
as if he is the king cat 
who's got to blow 
or they can't quite make it 
Only he don't come down 
from His Tree 
Him just hang there 
on His Tree 
looking real Petered out 
and real cool 
and also 
according to a roundup 
of late world news 
from the usual unreliable sources 
real dead 
--Lawrence Ferlinghetti* 


Generally the teens saw that Ferlinghetti was ridiculing the church. They 
were undecided concerning the author's attitude toward Christ, and this 
seemed to parallel their own indecision. Is Jesus really 


"the king cat 
who's got to blow 
or. e . [we] can't quite make it"? 


If it is true, then how is it true? 


To focus the issue we then explored the events that took place in Gage Park 
in the summer of 1966 when Dr. Martin Luther King led marches into that all- 
white neighborhood in support of open occupancy. He was met with rocks, 
bottles, insults, and bitter hatred. Here indeed were people so under the 
spell of sin and death they were no longer human. We analyzed how guilt 
makes people pretend. Whites in Chicago have been pretending for years that 
"up here we didn't have any problem." Here also we saw how fear makes people 
run away or destroy. 


If Jesus really "won a victory over sin and death," then what is the"good 
news" for the people of Gage Park? The young people did not have any ready 
answer and the teacher did not offer any. The only hint offered was three 
pages on "The Death of Lou Marsh" from My People Is the Enemy, by William 
Stringfellow. Lou Marsh tried to pretend and then to run away. Then he 
discovered what it means to be loved by God--to die and rise with Christ, 
to walk in newness of life even when the new life involves the surrender of 
life. 


*Lawrence Ferlinghetti, A Coney Island of the Mind. © 1958 by Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti. Reprinted by permission of New Directions Publishing 
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One other interesting exercise involved looking at several famous paintings 
of Christ from the filmstrip The Gospel and Modern Art. At first most teens 
liked the gentle portrayal of Jesus by Rembrandt. However, when asked to 
imagine themselves in a situation of extreme suffering and pain as in a 
concentration camp, a surprising number consistently switched to the Orozco 
painting of a rather fierce Jesus standing with ax upheld, towering over the 
rubble of civilization. 


Now will the real Jesus please stand up? 


Obviously whites and Negroes alike must discover the gospel that enables 
them to remain human in an inhuman society. Only those who discover the 
inner security of the man in Christ are likely to make a creative contri- 
bution to the racial dialogue. For the powerless man such a gospel is an 
alternative to self-destructive hatred or abject surrender to the social 
order that would obliterate him. 


Recently a Negro Sunday school teacher had her home invaded by the Chicago 
police who claimed that & stolen bicycle was seen being brought into that 
house, Since they had no search warrant she denied them entrance, but they 
forced their way in, roughed up her husband, and found no bicycle. Her 
question: “How do I interpret this event to my young children who saw the 
whole thing?" 


Discussion among the teachers led to the conclusions that: (1) the child 
should be given an honest understanding of what had happened, and (2) tne 
most important thing the child would learn was from the response of the 
parent in the crisis situation. Was it a response of fear?. . . of weakness 
and submission? . . . of lost self-control? . . . of firm and quiet dignity? 
Was it the response of a free spirit? 


F. CELEBRATION--DISCERNING AND PROCLAIMING THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST IN THE 
CITY 


Dr, Letty Russell in her beautiful book entitled Christian Education in 
Mission describes the purpose of education as celebration: 


Christian education as the participation with Christ in inviting 
men to join in God's mission of making men truly human takes 

place in the context of a witnessing community. Its structure is 
shaped by the dialogue between God and his world, Its method of 
education is that of participation in witnessing community in the 
world. But its purpose is celebration--the celebration of what God 
has done and is doing in the world by means of witness and service. 
Such education is celebration education. It cannot be otherwise, 
for it is no education at all unless it is a participation in the 
joy of the Lord. And those who try to make it less than celebration 
are guilty of denying God's good gifts to his children and offering 
them a stone instead of the bread of life broken in celebration of 
the victory of Christ (Matt. 7:9-11).* 


*Letty M. Russell, Christian Education in Mission (The Westminster Press, 
1967), pp. 145-156. Used by permission. 
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The Christian is one who learns to discern and to celebrate the present 
activity of God's love at work in the world even in the midst of all the 
powers of evil. He does not "take Christ to the world," he finds Christ 
already there before him and joins in the action to witness to God's jus- 
tice and God's love. 


We live in a world where the imprisoned minds of selfish men cannot per- 
ceive God's gifts or his presence in the affairs of men. Christian edu- 
cation teaches men to see the world with eyes of faith. 


Often one finds the signs of God's activity in unexpected places. Meetings 
of the Freedom Movement in Chicago often bring together a most unlikely 
assortment of people--beatniks, dropouts, ADC mothers, gang members, school- 
teachers, clergy. Often such meetings are a beautiful sight. Each is lis- 
tened to with equal respect. Each finds here a recognition of his worth 
that he has not found in the world and perhaps not even in the church. Each 
begins to discover what it means to be human and to glimpse a vision of what 
it might mean to be human together in this city. 


C. S. Lewis tells the tragic story of the dwarfs in The Last Battle. Sit- 
ting in & beautiful sunlit meadow at a feast of steaks and delicious wines 
and pies the dwarfs are only able to perceive that they are in a dark smelly 
Stable and that the food is garbage and dirty water.  Aslan the King sadly 
concludes: "They have chosen cunning instead of belief. Their prison is 
only in their own minds, yet they are in that prison; and so afraid of being 
taken in that they cannot be taken out."* 


Most human beings view the world as did the dwarfs. They find little to 
celebrate, Only the Christian is foolish enough to rejoice. 


*C. S. Lewis, The Last Battle (The Macmillan Company, 1956), p. 140. Used by 
permission. 
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lll. How Are We to Function? 


A. A BODY THAT FUNCTIONS 


Paul describes the church as the "body of Christ." Stephen Rose and others 
have pointed out that in an age of talk about new ministries and new forms 
of the church, the typical inner-city church fails to perform effectively 
even the most traditional functions, such as counseling or Christian 
education. 


1. The Lack of Teaching Leadership 


Why has the educational ministry of the church collapsed in the inner 
city? BECAUSE IT IS HUMANLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE SINGLE INNER-CITY 
PASTOR TO MOUNT A MAJOR EDUCATIONAL EFFORT AS AN EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY: 


At one conversation of pastors I listened for over an hour as they 
discussed their role and I noted down the terms that they used to 
describe themselves: administrator, executive secretary, chore boy, 
community organizer, etc., etc. At the end of the discussion I 
pointed out that none of their terms suggested a teaching function, 
although our constitution emphasizes that they are to be "teaching 
elders." Their response to this was: "That's right. The pressures 
of institutional survival and the many roles we must fulfill make it 
virtually impossible for us to be the keystone of a significant 
educational enterprise." The men who shared this opinion were highly 
able pastors and I concur in their judgment. 


This judgment was confirmed on another occasion when I suggested to a 
group of city pastors that we try a corporate approach to teacher 
education and divide the load with each pastor becoming a specialist 
to serve all teachers at a certain departmental level. The responses 
were to the effect that: 


"We have not been educated to handle more than the most intro- 
ductory phases of teacher education." 


"We just don't have the time to commit to this specialized task." 


In effect, they said, "Please come on in and do this particular job 
for us," and subsequent experience has shown that they were earnest 
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in this plea. 


I emphasize the competence of the men involved because the problem 
lies not with the pastors but with the unrealistic expectations of 
our inherited structure. There is a discrepancy between our polity 
assumptions and the facts of urban life: Our polity assumes that: 


. the teaching elder will be the keystone of the local 
educational ministry; 


. the system will be competently overseen and supervised 
by the local session. 


I find very little correlation between these assumptions of our 
polity and the reality of the local parish. 


This conviction was further supported by a series of consultations 
held in the fall of 1964 with groups composed of: 


Christian education committee chairmen 
clerks of session 
finance committee chairmen from the original project churches. 


Participants generally did not think of the pastor as a key factor 
when discussing the matter of teacher education in the local parish. 
The lack of teacher competence was generally acknowledged and the 
major sources of help seemed to be the occasional presbytery and 
synod events. 


Because the field services of our national agencies are based on 
these assumptions, there is a vacuum of educational leadership in 
the field, where it is needed. 


We note, for example, the poor quality of education in our Sunday 
church schools. Ours is one of the few educational systems that has: 


. no standards for teachers; 
. no continuous and systematic method of educating teachers. 


Again and again willing volunteers are handed a curriculum and a 

class and then left almost entirely on their own. Locke Bowman and 
others, after extensive conversations with many Sunday school teachers, 
have found that, when it comes right down to facing the classroom 
situation, most teachers have to rely on their own experience and 

that of other teachers. Our whole apparatus that has been created 

to support teachers on the frontier, that is the Board of Christian 
Education, the field staff, the presbytery and its committees, even 
the local pastor, fail actually to get to the point of need where the 
educational process is actually going on. 


One might ask, "Who is really concentrating on the teaching ministry 
in the church today?" The local volunteers are not prepared. The 
local pastor is bound up in the pressures of being all things to a 
struggling institution. And the "field directors" are spread much 
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too thin and generally heavily burdened with administrative respon- 
sibilities so that they cannot possibly carry on an intimate and 
continuing teaching ministry in the local parishes. The focus on 
the teaching ministry has become so dimmed that, when a man like 
Locke Bowman is really set free to pursue that ministry in Arizona, 
he stands out like a sore thumb. And even then his field of service 
is so broad that he can only have irregular and sporadic contact 
With teachers in any given local church. 


The situation is most acute in the inner city where the need is 
greatest and resources are fewest. Just as in public education, 

we face the inequity of investment. Often suburban communities 
spend twice as much per child on their public schools as does the 
central city. Similarly when the Fellowship of Christian Educators 
in Chicago Presbytery meets, all but two or three of some twenty- 
five or thirty in attendance are from the large suburban churches 
that can afford multiple staffs. 


To put it bluntly: IF WE WANT AN EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY OF QUALITY 
IN OUR CITY CHURCHES, WE MUST HAVE SPECIALIZED LEADERSHIP AND WE 
MUST BE WILLING TO PAY THE PRICE, 


2. Two Alternative Approaches 


More staff are needed! We have followed a philosophy in the church 
that idealizes "self-support" or the ability of a local congregation 
to be self-sustaining. Thus affluent churches have multiple staffs 
with particular members often devoted to the special task of 
Christian education. 


The rule in the inner city is the struggling single-pastor parish 
operating at "survival level." In most cases, efforts to provide 
additional staff have been makeshift. One year interns sometimes 
come "for the experience." Fieldwork students and other part-time 
staff are used. Sometimes inadequately trained staff are taken on 
because they are available at low salary. None of these is in any 
way a substitute for sustained and competent teaching leadership! 


The single-pastor parish is functionally paralyzing and spiritually 
destructive. When combined with a constant lack of adequate 
resources in money and leadership for program, it ensures that the 
inner-city parish will not be more than a holding operation. 


However, it is not just a question of more. There must be changes 
in the way we invest our resources. I would suggest two alterna- 
tive possibilities for dealing with the structural impotence of the 
inner-city parish: 


a. A CORPORATE MINISTRY. This is the more radical proposal 

but in my opinion the healthier one. Under such a proposal 
there would no longer be single-pastor parishes in the inner 
city. A corporate staff would serve a group of congregations 
and the division of labor would be by task or function instead 
of by parish. Certain men would develop an educational ministry, 
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others a counseling program, others a community action ministry, 
and so forth. Such an approach would have the following advantages: 


1) Men would follow through in pursuit of a particular 
responsibility. Under the present system the pastor is 
really not responsible for anything because he is respon- 
sible for everything. 


2) Men could develop a special competence. Through 

continued focus on a particular task a man would develop 

skill. Having had three years to devote primarily to 

the teaching task, I feel that I am just beginning to 

have some idea of how to function effectively as a Enn 
teacher in the urban setting. 


3) Local congregational life would no longer depend so 
much on a single man with the tendency toward the "cult 
of the personality." 


4) Clergy would be compelled to learn how to function as 
part of a team. I believe that our present system is 
designed to create individualists and prima donnas. 


The recent book Psychological and Theological Relationships 
in the Multiple Staff Ministry, by Kenneth Mitchell, reveals 
in a frightening manner how often clergy are unable even to 


relate, much less function together. 


Clerical individualism is just one of the reasons why 
organic change in parish structure is difficult to effect. 
Continuing education to develop special competences must 

be a part of any such plan. Then there is the problem of 
narrow congregational loyalty--people are deeply identified 
with their particular church and often with their particular 
pastor. If progress must wait until our present "village 
churches" are transformed into sophisticated corporate 
structures, the time may never come. 


b. SPECIALIZED SERVICES TO A CLUSTER OF CHURCHES. If a fundamental 
change in the structure of urban parish ministry is not possible, 
then the alternative is to provide specialized educational services 
to a cluster of congregations. This is the strategy that we 
developed in the South Central Planning Council. 


The cluster is something of an intermediate structure between the 
large presbytery and the local church. It is small enough 

(6 to 10 churches) to enable the staff person to have a sustained 
relationship to key local parish groups, such as the pastors, 
teachers, and youth. It is large enough to do collectively many 
things that the local churches may lack resources to do. It 
allows us to begin to introduce specialization with a minimun of 
change in structure. 


In the cluster council the congregations maintain their individu- 


ality while a certain amount of initiative and responsibility is 
delegated to the representative council and its committees. 
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In the case of education, this has meant the creation of a 
representative committee of key people from the participating 
churches which in dialogue with the local churches has sought to 
develop a larger educational strategy that would: (1) support 
the educational efforts of the local churches and (2) supplement 
these efforts by larger frame of reference. Thus in youth 
ministry efforts to support local youth work are supplemented by 
a variety of leadership projects, retreats, etc. The hope is to 
find the combination of programs that will provide continuity and 
comprehensiveness for the youth ministry. Similarly in teacher 
education collective efforts have been combined with efforts to 
provide particular and specific support to the parishes. Hopefully 
there is a process of continuous conversation between the council 
and the parishes which informs and shapes the development of the 
program. 


Such a council provides a vehicle through which an educator can 

be fairly intimately involved with and accountable to the actual 
field and where the actual shape of his ministry develops in the 
field. Unless we are going to find funds to provide an educational 
Specialist to each local parish, the cluster plan is the most 
realistic one that I can see before us. ; 


It is of crucial importance that the educator have available a 
decent program budget at the council or cluster level. If every 
new idea for program at the council level must wait upon the 
raising of new monies through the participating local congrega- 
tions, the effort is likely to be paralyzed. Program funds are 
an integral part of the catalytic agent together with the staff 
person. 


It is also essential that the cluster staff person be seen as an 
educator and a program person and that his administrative 
responsibilities be only those essential to the carrying out of 
his program. Every effort should be made to keep this man free 
from becoming absorbed in the kinds of administration that have 
tended to remove staff at all levels from the educational and 
program tasks. The emphasis should be on direct services and 
performance of the teaching function. 


Our educational concern in the South Central Planning Council 
centered on three categories of people, perhaps partly on account 
of my own idiosyncrasies. These groups have been: 


1) Church School Teachers and Adults--because the most obvious 

reason for the breakdown in local church education seems to be 

that we have not taken the education of our teachers seriously. 
Adults lack an understanding of the faith, and in addition many 
teachers do not understand the teaching task. 


2) Teenagers--because the most evident breakdown in local church 


Schools is seen among the large numbers of teenagers who drift 
away from the churches. 


3) Pastors--because of the pressures under which they labor and 
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the need to find ways to provide them all possible encourage- 
ment and support. ~One reason that pastors are not teaching 
elders is the multiplicity of demands on their time. The 
other reason may be that their own selfhood is so tenuous 
that teaching is a threat to their already precarious being. 


We did not pay much attention to Church Officer Training partly 
because of the seeming priority of the above and partly because 
the unique relationship between pastor and session makes this 
task almost seem built into the pastoral role. 


No doubt in time other areas of concern might emerge. Of special 
importance is the matter of developing a strategy with regard to 
public education. This concern entered our thinking consistently 
as we sought to shape church program with the development of 
tutoring programs, guidance programs, and the like but did not 
reach the point of becoming a coherent strategy for political 
action in relation to the public schools themselves. 


Finally, I see the educator serving the cluster as the person in 
whom the concerns of urban affairs and Christian education (and 
perhaps other agencies) may be integrated. I would hope that, 
if the cluster council becomes a pattern for specialized 
educational service to inner-city churches, the field educators 
serving these clusters would have some kind of integrated rela- 
tionship to the presbytery departments of Christian education 
and urban church, respectively. 


One issue involves the matter of denominational clusters as 
opposed to ecumenical ones. We used & denominational cluster 
(SCPC) because it was ready made. (It consisted of a number of 
adjoining Presbyterian parishes on the South Side of Chicago.) 

I can see distinct advantages to an ecumenical cluster covering a 
smaller geographic area to which the churches minister in common. 


However, for an ecumenical venture to be functional, there must 
be some real commitment to joint decision making and joint 
budgeting on the part of the participating churches. In my 
opinion these are the problems that have undercut the Northside 
Cooperative Ministry effort (together with the fact that it 
contains too many churches). 


One promising ecumenical cluster is CAM (Christian Action Ministry). 
This is a cluster of Protestant and Catholic congregations in West 
Garfield Park which has sponsored the CAM Academy for high school 
dropouts. Here there is some indication that participating churches 
have to some real extent subordinated individual institutional 
preoccupations to efforts at common ministry. 


B. TEACHERS WHO TEACH 
1. The Problem--Teacher Competence 


"Curriculums Don't Teach! Teachers Teach! And 
i 


Curriculums Don't Teach Teachers: 
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feetings with many groups of teachers over the past three years 
have consistently revealed the following: 


a. A lack of expectation that serious learning is to take place 
in Sunday church school. Most teachers can remember from their 
childhood Sunday school experience teachers that they liked. 
Few can recall any substantial body of material that they 
learned. They have inherited an image of church school as a 
combination of personal warmth and moralism. 


b. A lack of consensus about what we are trying to do in church 
school. In any given group of teachers there is always a spectrum 
of fundamentally different goals: to manipulate behavior, to 
cultivate loyalty, to promote the institution, to instill rules, 
to impress "correct" answers, to instill information, to inspire 

a decision, etc., etc. I find that most teachers do not see a 
clear distinction between indoctrination and teaching. The 
experience of most has been indoctrination and that tends to 

shape their understanding of the teaching task. 


c. A lack of understanding of the most basic convictions of the 
faith. Few of the teachers I have worked with have been able to 
give me a meaningful explanation of the statement that "Jesus 
Christ won a great victory over sin and deatb." They have heard 
the phrase many times and know that it is a "correct" one, but 
they do not know what it means. The meaningful images of Jesus 
that predominate are those of Jesus as TEACHER and Jesus as GOOD 
EXAMPLE, Therefore the heart of the message that goes out in most 
of these church school classes is that "Jesus has told us and 
Shown us how we ought to behave and therefore we ought to try and 
act accordingly and like Avis always try harder." I suspect that 
there has been precious little "good news" in most church school 
teaching because most teachers have not gone through the process 
of discovering and understanding the good news. 


Another angle of vision is provided by work with teen-agers who are 
the products of our Sunday schools. Generally speaking, I find that 
they reflect: (1) a bundle of misinformation and misconceptions 
about the faith, (2) a failure to see any real connection between 
faith and life, (3) a negative feeling toward the church, and (4) 
often cynicism about whether or not truth really matters. 


To be sure we must blame the whole church and not just the Sunday 
School teacher for this situation, but insofar as Sunday school has 
contributed to the above conditions, I believe it has been doing 
more harm than good...that in many cases it would be an improvement 
to have no educational program at all than to perpetuate one that 
only multiplies confusion and creates cynicism.. 


Interestingly enough, most of our teachers have been using the 
Christian Faith and Life curriculum for some years, and have not 


arrived at an understanding of the good news from it. 


This suggests to me that the curriculum by itself is just not an 
adequate instrument for teaching the teacher. THERE MUST BE A 
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SUSTAINED PROGRAM OF CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR THE TEACHERS THAT 
TAKES PLACE IN THE LOCAL PARISHES, 


2. Three Types of Teacher Education 


Efforts to provide education and support of church school teachers 
have been of three different kinds. There have been general adult 
education courses that would provide background. There have been 
efforts to "help teachers use the curriculum." Finally there have 
been attempts to create a teaching community that would perform an 
educational task. 


a. General Adult Education 


A three-session series was held with teachers of Christ Presby- 
terian Church in the spring of 1964 using The Educational Mission 
of the Church, by Roger Shinn. 


During 1964-1965 Lawndale Church teachers attended an introductory 
school sponsored by the presbytery for four Monday nights. After 
this we held meetings twice a month through the fall using the 
manual The Bible in Christian Faith and Life. An additional series 
of six sessions in the winter explored the book Herein Is Love, by 
Reuel Howe. 


In the spring of 1965 a series of ten sessions in ten successive 
weeks was held at the Marlboro Church. This was designed as an 
introduction to the teaching ministry with session topics as 
follows: 


1) Goals of Christian Education 
2) Content A--Old Testament 


3) Content B--New Testament 

4) Content C--Church History 

5) Education and Mission A--Theology 

6) Education and Mission B--The Church 

7) Teaching A--The Art of Teaching 

8) Teaching B--Language of Relationship 

9) Teaching C--Art Forms and Imagination 
10) Teaching D--Christian Faith and Life Curriculum 


Although such a broad introductory survey was necessarily sketchy, 
I felt for the first time that a consistent group was moving and 
growing together. Attendance was most faithful and the group 
responsive. 


Similar briefer series of five sessions each were taught at Hope 
Church and at Emerald Avenue Church during the summer of 1965. 
The value of a weekly series as over against monthly or bimonthly 
sessions became evident. 


In the spring of 1966 there was an eight-week seminar on drama 
and art in church education. The seminar was arbitrarily limited 
to 20 people and leadership was provided by personnel from the 
Games Theatre. Four sessions were devoted to exploring "theatre 
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games," an approach to improvisational drama developed by Viola 
Spolin. Four sessions were devoted to creative painting and 
sculpting, sometimes combined with the use of games and with an 
emphasis on group projects. Teachers expressed the feeling that 
these events were a “freeing” experience and that they provided 
insight into the nature of relationships, made us more sensitive 
to experience, and helped us discover creative potential that we 
did not know we had. One of the underlying concerns of this 
seminar was that our church school teaching tends to rely heavily 
on the verbal and the conceptual, with little exploration of 
participational forms of learning or the creative use of the arts.* 


In the fall of 1966 an overnight retreat for South Central Planning 
Council teachers focused on the goals of teaching, using the manual 
Go_ and Teach, and such experimental materials as the film The 
Parable. Once again the lack of consensus concerning the purpose 
of teaching in the church was evident. 


During this final year of the project a basic six-week course on 
"Introduction to the New Testament and the Meaning of Christ" had 
been itinerated to Grace, Chatham, and Seventh Churches. The 
course combined an introduction to basic Bible study skills, using 
the book of Galatians with an exploration of the theological mean- 
ing of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. These 
sessions consistently revealed a lack of grounding in the most 
basic convictions of the faith. A similar three-session series 

at Hope Church was followed by monthly meetings with the teachers 
throughout the year. 


One of the most animated series of the year was a three-session 
seminar at Grace Church relating the prophetic function as seen 
in the Bible to the reports in the daily newspaper. Especially 
helpful in this seminar was an article entitled "Black Power and 
the American Christ," by Vincent Harding. ** 


These varied efforts at basic adult education revealed the need 
to begin at the beginning with most of our adult teachers in: 


1) exploring the meaning of basic tenets of the faith 
2) developing learning skills especially for Bible study 
3) discovering connections between faith...and life. 
We can take very little for granted about what has previously 


been learned by those who are teaching in the church. Often they 
are victims of miseducation and there is much to be unlearned. 


*See Improvisation in the Theatre, 
by Viola Spolin (Northwestern University Press, 1963). 


**Vincent Harding, "Black Power and the American Christ," 
in The Christian Century, January 4, 1967. 
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b. Helping Teachers to Use the Curriculum 


Since the given fact in most of our churches was an existing 
Sunday school in which teachers were using traditional curriculun, 
a number of efforts were made to support teachers in this effort. 


The first such attempt involved monthly meetings with teachers in 
the Northside Cooperative Ministry. (See Appendix A, item 5.) 
There were occasional helpful sessions, but in general the program 
did not effect any profound changes in the church schools. 


Another initial attempt involved teachers at Grace Church. Six 
teachers attended synod school at Monmouth with the director to 
share the experience and to form a core group for follow-up efforts 
at the church. The synod school experience was a positive one, but 
the effort at follow-up came slowly. A series of monthly meetings 
were held using the manual The Church Teaches and other materials. 
Additional sessions were held with junior and junior high teachers 
to begin introductory exploration of the Old Testament curriculum 
theme. 


The school year 1965-1966 saw the first major effort at teacher 
education in the South Central Planning Council. It began with the 
itineration of three sessions to the teachers of each local church. 
These churches collectively listed about 125 active teachers. 

About 80 were reached through these sessions that were taken to 
each of the churches. 


Following this the teachers of the churches were invited to attend 
a Teachers Academy for six Monday nights at a central location 
(Crerar Church). The first hour consisted of core education-- 
lectures on early church history by Prof. Thomas A. Schafer, of 
McCormick Seminary. The second hour consisted of departmental 
sessions to wrestle with the CFL lesson for the following Sunday 
and to explore teaching skills. Special presentations each time 
dealt with such concerns as Negro history, the problems of urban 
public education, art, music, and drama, and poverty and community 
organization. Enrollment in the Academy was 55, with a steady 
attendance of 43, about half the number reached when itinerating 
to the local churches. Those who did attend did so faithfully for 
the most part and appeared to feel that the effort was worthwhile. 
All 28 of the teachers who turned in the final evaluation expressed 
the wish for a second semester in the spring. 


However, the SCPC Christian Education Committee decided to experi- 
ment with other forms of teacher education. Thus in the winter a 
three-session series of demonstration classes was held for teachers 
of kindergarten through junior high. Twenty-seven teachers took 
part and again the visible response was positive. CFL was used 
with emphasis on adaptation to local context and use of art forms 
and new teaching skills. 


The conclusion of the SCPC Christian Education Committee at the 
end of the year was that while the events had been meaningful, it 
was necessary to invade the local churches if we were to reach 
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the majority of teachers. Centralized events only reached the 
minority. 


All the above efforts seem to me to be scratching the surface of 
the need to equip truly competent volunteer teachers. Some ask 
whether it is possible adequately to motivate and educate 
volunteers at all. I believe that volunteers are capable of 
much more than we have seen if they are taken seriously in a 
Sustained way. 


c. Developing a Teaching Community 


By far the most meaningful ventures in teacher education have 
occurred when we began without any curriculum. Instead, we began 
with a teaching community which had to go through the process of 
answering the questions: 


1) What are we going to teach? 

2) What do we need to learn in order to teach it? 
3) How are we going to teach it? 

4) Goals--What do we hope to accomplish? 

5) Materials--What resources will be most helpful? 


This is essentially the procedure that was used in the develop- 
ment of the REACH program where the faculty met frequently during 
a period of several months prior to the beginning of the program. 
The design of the program, the courses and their content, the 
resources to be used, all emerged out of the dialogue among the 
faculty. 


This is essentially the procedure that played & large part in the 
development of the vacation church school curriculum God Lives in 
His City. The substance of the curriculum emerged out of a whole 
Series of evenings spent by the teachers thinking through what it 
would be most helpful for the children of Olivet parish to learn 
during the two-week summer program. 


This is the procedure that was used in the Saturday School during 
the spring of 1967. A group of teachers was recruited to teach a 
series of six two-hour sessions on Saturday mornings. Classes of 
fifth- and sixth-graders met simultaneously in each of seven churches. 


Prior to the beginning of the schools the teachers held a series 
of meetings: 


"What are we going to teach?" they asked. 
"I don't know, What are you going to teach?" 

After considerable discussion, they settled on the theme of Justice. 
"So what are you going to teach about justice?" 


This proved to be more of a problem than the teachers had imagined, 


especially as we discussed the "justice" of God reflected in some 
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of the parables. What kind of justice, for example, in the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard where God offers equal 
pay for unequal work? What is the relation of power to justice? 
How do you cope with the fact of injustice? The teachers dis- 
covered that they had much to learn. 


And as they began to learn, they discovered that justice is rather 
a deep subject. "How are we going to communicate this to fifth- 
and sixth-graders?" 


We discussed Jerome Bruner's concept of spiral curriculum and con- 
cluded that there must be meaningful ways to deal with the subject 
at a level understandable to the children. Out of the conversa- 
tions that followed came a series of goals for the six-week study 
of justice: 


1) Children should begin to understand justice in terms of 
relationships instead of an abstract principle. 


2) They should understand how injustice affects the life 
of a group as well as individuals. 


3) They should understand how the likelihood of just be- 
havior by individuals is affected by the expectations 
of the group. 


4) They should understand how injustice affects the doer 
as well as the victim. 


5) They should gain some insight into the relationship of 
power to justice. 


From this point the group began to move toward gathering a variety 
of resources that might be useful in teaching. After classes 
Started, the teachers met once each week between sessions to share 
their experiences and ideas and project plans for their next class 
session, The teachers did not all follow the same lesson plan. 
Consequently they shared a variety of approaches and the results. 


The chief concerns that were being explored in this experiment were: 


1) To see how teachers learn from, and support one another, 
in such a teaching community. 


2) To see how teachers fare as they develop the curriculum 
dialogically instead of starting with & prepared curriculum. 


3) To see how teachers conducting classes in & number of 
different local churches can be resourced and aided by 
a single educational staff person. 


The school was not yet over when this report was written, but already 
several things were evident. The teachers were learning, and as a 
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result could share things that they had wrestled .with instead of 
merely transferring to the pupil "what is in the book." 


The teachers were listening to the children, and brought back to 
the other teachers many insights that they had gained. For example, 
they had discovered how aware children are of injustice on the 

part of parents and teachers. 


The teachers were supporting each other and quite clearly were 
using in class ideas that had come from one another. 


The teachers were enthusiastic after spending two-hour sessions 
with the children. Many of these same teachers had previously 
found 45 minutes in Sunday school to be a chore. 





The school was not without some problems. Some of the teachers 
expressed feelings of "groping" or of "wandering" in the pursuit 

of justice. Probably they would be helped by a greater ordering 

of the search. The chief exciting thing was the element of reality 
in what was happening. There was no passing on of & party line 

about justice "because that is what we're supposed to teach children." 


3. Five Aspects of the Creative Teacher 
a. The Teacher as Learner 


The traditional image of the Sunday school teacher has not 
emphasized the fact that an effective teacher must be an 
effective learner. Traditional Sunday school curricula 

have assumed that the teacher did not know much and have 

sought to build teacher education into the material.  How- 
ever, the effort has backfired. Since every step was pre- 
scribed in the book, the teacher was not ‘confronted with the 
need to learn. Some Sunday school lessons read like the script 
of & play with the lines provided for both teacher and student. 
Such a lesson (1) requires no effort and (2) has no meaning. 


Teaching skills derive from learning skills. The teacher who 
has learned by rote will teach by rote. The teacher who has 
engaged in discovery learning is more likely to teach according- 
ly. Most teachers do not know how to use a concordance, or a 
commentary, or a Bible dictionary, or a theological wordbook or 
an atlas. They do not know how to study the Bible skillfully. 
They often have not developed skill in organizing ideas or in 
asking the appropriate questions. They are not in the habit of 
exposing themselves to new experiences. Often they view new 
ideas as a threat rather than an adventure. 


The teacher must have some personal experiences in which he dis- 


covers that learning is exciting. This is the first vision 
that leads to exciting teaching. 
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b. The Teacher as Communicator 


Reuel Howe makes the following comment on the failure 
education: "Complaints about the theological and reli 
literacy of church people are numerous. The reason is 

lack of teaching by the Church, but the method of this 

which neither pays attention to the meanings that people bring 
nor checks their understanding of it in terms of their ability 
to communicate in their own words. When we do not. make our- 
selves responsible and responsive to the patterns of experience 
and understanding that people bring to a particular learning 
situation, our communication is doomed to failure."* It would 
seem that public education and Christian education suffer a 
common problem of not taking the inner-city learner seriously. 


Can we have a truly dialogical style of teaching that takes 
seriously the context and substance of the lives of the learners? 
Sylvia Ashton-Warner's book Teacher is instructive here. In 
teaching reading to Maori Indian children she used the raw 
materials of their life experience. Instead of using "Dick and 
Jane" readers, she helped the children develop their own vocabu- 
lary and eventually create their own primers. 


Dialogical teaching includes: 


1) A willingness to let the concerns of the learner enter 
into the shaping of the curriculum. 


2) A willingness to let a class session end up at a point 
different from the one the teacher had anticipated. 


3) A willingness to avoid the temptation neatly to tie up 
every package" by giving the right answers. Better that 
children should leave class with certain questions un- 
answered. Better that they should keep searching and 
find an answer later than that the teacher should give 
them one now. 


4) A willingness to let the learner come to a conclusion 
different from the teacher's. 


Dialogical teaching requires: 


The kind of faith that breeds openness and non-defensiveness 
in the teacher. Insecurity breeds indoctrination. It is 
ironic that teachers who are most dedicated to "selling the 
faith" are by their very stance revealing their own lack of 
faith. 


XReuel Howe,The Miracle of Dialogue (The Seabury Press, Inc., 1963), 
DIESE, 
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c. The Teacher as a Student of Culture 


Teachers need to understand the life context of those they teach. 
This can mean learning Negro history, rock'n roll music, or the 
language of gangs. 


Emma Shiefman found that her children who did not like to read 
had a passionate liking for the songs of the Beatles. So she 
taught them reading through Beatles' songs. She used resources 
that were real to the learner.* 


A junior high teacher complained to me that all her conscientious 
lesson preparation was to no avail because "her pupils just 
weren't interested in anything." 


"What are they interested in the rest of the week?" I asked. 


"All they ever do is listen to rock music," 


she replied. 

That teacher had better make a study of rock music! We have often 
found that rock songs could provide the basis for serious theolog- 
ical discussion. One of the most popular of such recent songs 
that we used extensively with teen-agers was "The 'In' Crowd." 


d. The Teacher as Artist 


We tell the learner what we think of him through the manner in 
which we present our material. Seldom does our teaching sug- 
gest to the learner that we think he has a creative imagination. 
The use of art forms as a stimulus may not result in clear 
theological formulas, but often it evokes beautiful insights. 


One could, for example, engage in an extended verbal critique 
of the idea of community set forth in "The 'In' Crowd"? I 
found it far more effective with teen-agers to challenge the 
message of the music by juxtaposing it with a number of paint- 
ings by modern artists which reflected the true effects of at- 
tempts by self-centered man to create community. 


Improvisational drama and theatre games can provide the ex- 
periences that incarnate theological ideas. "Who am I?" is a 
theological question. It is also a game. By playing the game 
"Who Am I?" one discovers just how we go &bout answering the 
question in real life. In the game one person imagines a 
Situation involving himself and another, and then proceeds to 
relate to the other in terms of the imagined situation. The 
other soon learns "who he is." Paul Tournier explores the re- 
ciprocal nature of human relationships in his book The Strong 
and the Weak. Eric Berne is interested in psychological as- 
pects in Games People Play. JI would submit that people can 
learn theology, too, by playing games. 


*Emma Shiefman, "The Beatles, Yeah! Yeah! Yeah!" in The Reading 
Teacher, October, 1965. 
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One of the most beautiful witnesses to the place of imagina- 
tion in comprehending the faith is the series of seven 
Chronicles of Narnia written by C. S. Lewis. Here are stories 
full of Christian theology and symbolism which unfold in the 
mysterious land of Narnia where children encounter leprechauns, 
centaurs, dwarfs, and all manner of talking animals...and in- 
Sight into the meaning of the New Testament. Next time the 
pressures of this world bear in upon you, recover your sanity by 
reading The Lion, The Witch and the Wardrobe, or The Last 
Battle. Discover afresh the place of imagination in our quest 
to be more human. 


e. The Teacher as Actor 


"Those who can't...teach." This statement reflects the image 

of teaching in our society as something once removed from the 
real world. Teaching is the world of "words...words...words..." 
which is a mere reflection of the world of deeds. The strong 
make history and the weak tell about it. The teacher bears the 
passive "spectator" role of the one who observes and reflects, 
while others do. 


And yet our strange gospel claims that in Jesus Christ, God's 
Word was also his Deed! Jesus did not come simply to describe 
the acts of someone else. 


This is the most awesome fact about the ministry of teaching. 


We are not simply trying to communicate ideas about the faith, 
though that is important. 


We are not simply trying to develop skills or abilities though 
that, too, is important. 


We are trying to communicate being. What does it mean to be a 
Christian? In this respect the teacher must in some sense incar- 
nate the faith he seeks to communicate. 


Precisely here we see our utter dependence on the active grace of 
Jesus Christ. It is possible to communicate ideas and skills 
with human ingenuity. One communicates being only as one receives 
it at the hands of God. 


The teacher is called to be a man of faith in the life of the 
church and the community. He is called to be involved. Some 
Subjects can be learned from "those who can't." Christian 
faith is an apprenticeship in which we learn from those who are. 


All five of the above characteristics of an alive Christian 
teacher reflect what it means to take the learner seriously. To 
do so the teacher must 


1) be a learner: 
2) practice two-way communication; 
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3) understand the culture; 
4) see his task as that of an artist, not a mechanic; 
5) risk his faith to be an actor. 


Otherwise the learner will, like Alice in Wonderland, conclude 
that "You're nothing but a deck of cards." 


li, Should We Pay Teachers? 


The question is raised concerning the use of professionals in church 
education. There is much to be said for the view of the inner-city 
pastor who said: "My rule of thumb is to get all the professional 
help we can to train our local people, but that all the actual work 
with children should be in the hands of the latter."* 


However, there may be points at which paid professional teachers can 
perform a valuable service in the Christian education efforts of the 
local parish, especially with teen-agers. There is a consistent drop 
in participation as children approach adolescence in the parishes that 
in part seems clearly to be due to a lack of lay adults who have time, 
training, and ability to work with them. In a program. such as REACH, 
paid professional leadership was required. The "Saturday School" in- 
volves the use of paid teachers. Payment has enabled us to expect 
serious commitment to study and preparation as well as to regular at- 
tendance at weekly teachers' sessions in addition to conducting the 
class. Hopefully such & venture will not undercut the efforts of 
volunteer teachers, but perhaps it will create pressure for higher stan- 
dards in Sunday church school. 


As we have noted, there is a potential fringe benefit to using public 
School teachers in such projects. It can be a laboratory in which 
teachers have & freedom that they do not find in the massive public 
School system to experiment and to discover creative new approaches to 
education in the inner city. If funds were available, I can imagine a 
number of parish educational projects that could be carried on during 
the summertime or the school year involving a core of leaders drawn 
from publie school teachers on a "moonlighting" basis, or from college 
or seminary students employed on a "peace corps" basis. In both cases 
Such projects could be relevant educational experiences for the staff 
as much as for the students. 


5. Teen-agers as Teachers 


One unexplored possibility which this project has just touched upon in- 
volves the teaching potential of teen-agers. As Bernard Asbell pointed 
out in his Redbook article entitled "Let the Children Teach" children 
often learn more from peers than from parents or teachers. In our 
limited ventures with teen-run tutoring centers, we found that when a 
teen-ager was placed in the teaching role, he developed a new appre- 
ciation of education, a new motivation to learn in order to help 
younger brothers and sisters, and sometimes even a new understanding 

of the situation of those who are seeking to teach him.  Teen-agers 


*Lester W. McManis, Handbook on Christian Education in the Inner City 
(The Seabury Press, Inc., 1966), p. 10. 
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may be good teachers because they are enthusiastic learners. 


Increasingly in our teen retreats and rallies we have ceased to rely 
on adult "speakers" and have designed programs with teen leadership. 
On one recent retreat, exploring the trends in our society with 
respect to education, urbanization, economic and technological changes, 
race relations, and international affairs, I simply took a huge supply 
of books and magazine articles along and divided the teens into re- 
search groups. Leaders of the groups were up almost all night study- 
ing and sifting the material. Next morning the groups explored the 
issues and in the afternoon reported their findings. My reaction to 
their enthusiastic involvement was to feel that it is amazing how 
much teen-agers will learn when we adults don't try to "teach" them. 


In a situation where public school morale is low and teacher-pupil 
relationships strained, there may be untapped possibilities in the 
peer group relationship.* 


C. PROGRAMMING FOR EDUCATION IN THE URBAN CHURCH 
UIf thy Sunday sschool<offendsthee; cut iteoffs.." 


This is a tempting thought when we see how ineffectual Sunday schools have 
been. The bad image of Sunday school is vividly reflected in the phrase 
often used by teen-agers: "Oh, that's Sunday school stuff." 


The reasons for failure, however, do not lie in the fact that we have a 
school or that it happens on Sunday. Poor teaching would have a bad effect 
on Thursday or Friday or Saturday, and it would be unfortunate whether it 
happens in church or in public school or in the street. 


I believe that Sunday school has suffered because we have put too little 
into it and expected too much of it. Almost all of our educational eggs 
have been in the Sunday school basket. If we take seriously the educa- 
tion of teachers, and if we let Sunday school become just one of a whole 
variety of educational programs in the parish, then I think it can still 
perform a useful function. 


"Variety is the spice of life." Nowhere is this more true than in efforts 
at church education. I find that with certain exceptions both teen-agers 
and adults respond best to a variety of educational experiences rather 
than to a single sustained endeavor. Even the exceptions such as REACH 
are able to maintain consistent participation because great variety is 
structured into the sustained program. The teen-agers learned to expect 
that what happens tomorrow will be different from what happened today. 


In the South Central Planning Council there was a conscious effort to fit 
together a variety of programs for teen-agers to create a total effect. 
REACH, retreats, rallies, and small-group sessions of many kinds must be 
knitted together like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle in which each piece 
has a particular function. I have been especially impressed with the 
amount that can be accomplished in an overnight retreat where in a new 


* See Letty M. Russell, Christian Education in Mission. 
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setting a lot of intensive study and discussion can be accomplished in a 
short space of time. 


Instead of simply perpetuating the forms that we have inherited because 
"every church ought to have a Sunday school," we could explore two ques- 
tions in the local scene: 


1. What specific educational tasks do we wish to accomplish? 


2. What combination of programs best lends itself to accomplish- 
ing these tasks? 


Locke Bowman has made an eloquent plea for flexibility and innovation 
which I would reaffirm. I would add that in order to be responsive to 
"the unfolding drama" in our rapidly changing world programming should 
save room for educational efforts that must be developed on short notice. 
Anyone who thinks that he can draw a complete design for next year's edv- 
cational program in the parish is a fool. 


In this respect a word should be said about the process of programming. 
Using teen program as an example, I would note that plans emerged out of 
kind of dialogue with three different representative groups from the 
S.C.P;C. cluster. These were the pastors group, the SCPC’ Christian 
Education Committee (key adults from the respective churches such as the 
chairman, the Sunday school superintendent, and the youth adviser), and 
the teen council of SCPC (the Council of Concerned Youth-COCY). To some 
extent my role was to be the "bee" who carried the pollen back and forth 
between these three groups until a sense of direction emerged. The es- 
sential conviction is that participants are much more likely to "buy" an 
educational program that they have had a voice in shaping. This does not 
suggest a nondirective role for the educator, but rather points to the 
kind of process within which he must exercise initiative. 


D. MATERTAL RESOURCES 
"A curriculum is only superficially what a man ought to know. 
It is more fundamentally how to become a man in the world." 
-- Paul Goodman 

1. Adults 
Inner-city complaints about materials have often been preoccupied 
with concerns that may be of some importance but which, in my 
Opinion, do not touch the heart of the matter. Such concerns are 
expressed as: 

"We need more inner-city pictures." 

"How about comic books for children who can't read?" 
The latter complaint evades a basic responsibility of the church. It 
has often been said that the inner-city requires a special curriculum 


for nonreaders, something of the comic book variety with lots of 
pictures and few words. It is certainly true that art forms of many 
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kinds have proved useful in our work with inner-city people, both 
children and adults. Participational forms of learning such as 
role-playing and improvisational drama as well as responding to 
paintings or music do not require the verbal and conceptual skills 
that come with a good middle-class education. At the same time, if 
disadvantaged people are to participate fully in a society where 
verbal and conceptual skills are part of the fabric of functional 
living, we must be prepared, together with the public schools, to 
face the hard remedial task rather than to compromise with a "curricu- 
lum for inferiors." Kenneth Clark has pointed out that the phrase 
"culturally deprived" can become an excuse for our failure to teach. 


Building on the strengths of the life style and learning style of 
the inner-city person does not mean surrendering to the weaknesses 
which are a product of his exploited condition. 


In short, we certainly need to begin where people are. But if we 
leave them there, we are confirming them in the condition of power- 
lessness. 


Most of our direct efforts in the Project have been with teen-agers 

and adults. As long as they remain ignorant and illiterate Christians, 
it is unlikely that much significant teaching and learning for children 
will take place in the parish. 


What should be the content of Church education in the inner city? 
After reflecting on the concerns that have emerged during the past 
three years, I would advance the following as an important though not 
inclusive agenda for inner-city church education with teen-agers 
(young adults) and adults: 


a. Introduction to the Bible and the Meaning of the Good News 
Toward a basic understanding of Christ's victory over sin 
and death and initial skills in reading the Bible. 


b. Life Together 
The meaning of persons, relationships, and community. The 
meaning of sex, love, and marriage. 


c. Negro Heritage 
A survey of Negro history followed by a study of the lives 
and writings of Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. DuBois, Martin 
Luther King, and Malcolm X. 


d. History of the Poor 
The story of the man on the bottom through history and the 
strategies he has used to survive. The history of revolu- 
tion and strategies for social change. 


e. The Slums of Chicago 
How slums are created--the profiteers: landlords, shop- 
keepers, and organized crime--welfare and the war on 
poverty--the relation of slums to the institutional and 
social structure of the city. 
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f. How to Play the Game 
Those in power establish and enforce a set of rules by which 
men pursue their interests. According to the rules it is 
all right for loan agencies to exploit the poor by charging 
high interest rates, but is it wrong for the poor to steal? 
How can the poor learn to play the game? 


£. How Changes Are Made in Chicago 
Analysis of the power structures of the city and the way 
decisions are made. Understanding the political machine, 
the business community, "community organization", the 
"Movement," rent strikes, welfare unions, etc. 


h. What the Modern Arts Say About Modern Man 
A study of the insights of modern painters, beat poets, 
rock music, contemporary drama, etc. 


i. fhe Wor dN NICON ict 
Implications of the struggle between East and West and be- 
tween rich nations and poor nations for the life of the 
poor in America. Critical analysis of American foreign 
Oda Cys. 
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. Knowledge Explosion and Technological Revolution 
The radical changes in education and science and their 
implications for the poor. 


k. The Art of Having Fun 
Explorations in the creative use of leisure time. 


The distinction is being made between "curriculum" and "material re- 
sources," and it is affirmed that "curriculum building" is the business 
of the local educator or teacher while the provision of material re- 
sources is the responsibility of the Board of Christian Education. This 
sounds interesting to me, but I must confess that it is not clear just 
how the distinction works in practice. 


For example, when I, as a local teacher, begin to build my curriculum 
around the above-listed concerns and look at the Christian Faith and 
Life "material resources," the task of "putting Humpty Dumpty together" 
is perplexing, to say the least. 


At the conclusion of REACH 1965, I was asked by a Board staff member 
what materials produced by the Board had been useful in the six-week 
program. There was an embarrassed silence as I suddenly realized that 
we had used no Board materials. This had not been intentional. It was 
simply that in the process of establishing the concerns and then find- 
ing the relevant materials we had not happened to choose any United. 
Presbyterian publications. Materials were drawn from books, magazines, 
newspapers, urban civic agencies, the Chicago Public Library, etc., etc. 


On other occasions we have found certain United Presbyterian-produced 


materials to be most useful. These have included manuals such as Go 
and Teach, books such as The Meaning of Christ by Robert Clyde Johnson, 
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or filmstrips such as Christ in the Art of Africa. Equally valuable 
have been resources from other denominations such as the filmstrip 
The Gospel and Modern Art from the United Church of Christ, secular 
resources such as certain rock n roll records or experimental 
films. 


Such experiences lead me to ask several questions; 


a; Xf curnicudumebuiddang: is ajfield task and if. provision. of 
material resources is a Board task, then how can the Board 
provide resources until it learns from the field what the 
curriculum is to be? 


b. How is the Board preparing to respond with a wide variety 
of material resources to situations which will undoubted- 
ly be developing a wide variety of curricula? (I see 
evidence of such thinking at the adult level in the pro- 
duction of a periodical like Trends.) 


c. If much of the needed material resources are regional, 
that is, deriving from the field in which the curriculum 
is used, how will the Board function to provide these? 
What material resources, for example, will the Board pro- 
vide for our course.on The Slums of Chicago? 


2. Children 
The project engaged in just one specific venture to create "material 
resources" for inner-city children. God Lives in His City was a two- 


week vacation church school curriculum developed by Louise White for 
use in inner-city settings. 

The curriculum consisted of teacher's manuals and separate workbooks 
for primary and junior age groups, together with supplementary material, 


including printed services of worship, & booklet of inner-city pictures, 
and two contemporary hymn and song books. 


The teacher's manuals were divided into three sections dealing with: 


a. Background--sociological, theological, and educational 
and discussion of the purpose of the curriculum. 


b. Resources--reading, audio-visual, pictures and games, 
arts and crafts, projects, worship. 


c. Daily schedules. 


The following summary of the purpose, method, and content of God Lives 
In His City is taken from the teacher's manual: 


OUR PURPOSE 


To help the children affirm that their neighborhood and 
the people they know are part of God's world--the world 
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that he created and pronounced good; and the world in 
which he is active and creative today. 


At the same time we will help them affirm that 
God created each of us to take care of this 
world, and to help others live as God intends 
each of sus to aves 


In inviting the children to join in God's work of creating 
community and love we will ask where we see God at work 
today. We will find our answers through an understand- 
ing of how Jesus responded and ministered to the world 

and people he knew. 


We will pay especial attention to signs of re- 
newal within our own communities, to evidences 
of individuals and groups who are seeking to 
increase the opportunities for justice. 


OUR METHOD 


Our overriding method will be to attain maximum involve- 
ment of the children; in worship, crafts, workbooks, art, 
neighborhood projects, etc. 


We will try to emphasize the verbs in the Chris- 
tian faith, rather than the concepts. God acts 
toward us, and we respond as we act out our 
lives 


OUR PURPOSE DAY BY DAY 


Part I: To become sensitive to ourselves, our city, and its 
people, and to raise questions as to God's purposes 
for ourselves and our world. 


Unit 1: Who Am I? God created me "in his image," and 
promised me a life of love, but I don't always 
choose to respond to this love. God is work- 
ing now to keep his promise. 


Uni Gees What Is My Neighborhood Like? God is active 
in our immediate world, and created me to be 
a steward over his creation. 


Unit 3. What a Variety of People We Are! We live 
among so many kinds of people. Jesus called 
and needed different people to help him. 


Unit 4. A Glimpse Into the Proud Heritage of the 
Negro People. To help Negro children under- 
Stand themselves better, and to help others 
to appreciate the contributions of the Negro. 
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Unity 5. Introducing Our Spanish American Neighbors. To 
give a taste of the rich cultural traditions of 
Spanish-Americans, and to understand their 
varied reasons for coming to our country. 





Part II: To see that God is very present in our midst, helping us 
to grow more fully as persons, and re-creating our world 
so that all are freer to grow in love. To become more 
aware of where God calls us to participate with him in 
his continuing creation. 


Unit. 6. God Shows His Love in Many Ways. To appreciate 
the rich texture to the word "love": to see 
that it includes justice as well as compassion, 
and to see that it demands courage as well as 


warm feelings. 


Unite Just as I Am and So Much More. To explore the 
seeming paradox that God accepts us just as we 
are, and yet calls us to a new life. To under- 
Stand forgiveness, that we all need it, that 
we can forgive our enemies. 


Undd ts God Cares How We Live. An appreciation of the 
harmful effects of bad living conditions on us 
&S persons, and to see that God is acting to 
better these. 


Unit 9. God Is Present When We Join Together to Work 
for a Better World. To see that if we are to 
be effective participants in God's work, we 
often have to work together--we need one 
another. 


Unit 10. God Gives Us His Power. God calls us to join 
in his renewal and creation, and offers his 
power and strength to each of us. 


The pupils’ books consisted of a variety of short stories, pictures, 
puzzles, exercises, maps, charts, and blank spaces for the children to 
make their own sketches. 


The materials were used in some 15 inner-city settings in Chicago and 
other cities, including Philadelphia, Newark, and Richmond, Virginia. 
I would summarize the feedback from users as generally positive and 
favorable, though always with a variety of criticisms, according to 
the situation and the outlook of the user. There was generally con- 
sistent enthusiasm for the concerns on which the material focused, 
although different parts were valued by different users. [In almost 
every case the users made major adaptations, discarding certain parts 
and suggestions while expanding or altering others. 


The most common criticism was that the curriculum was too ambitious 
and could have been covered only in four to six weeks rather than 
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in two. 


Some felt that more Biblical material was needed to undergird and make 
concrete the theological affirmations of the curriculum. 


In short, I believe that most users of these materials found them help- 
ful primarily as resource books rather than as a curriculum to be 
followed precisely. General appreciation of the teacher's books was 
usually accompanied by various criticisms of the pupil's workbooks. 
Usually certain pages of the pupil's workbook had been found useful, 
but often teachers felt that they could better provide materials for 
the students to use that fitted the particular situation. 


There has been talk from time to time about the need to produce an 
"inner-city curriculum." Our experience would certainly confirm the 
need to have material resources more appropriate to the needs of inner- 
city people. Certainly the response to God Lives in His City reaffirm- 
ed the fact that there is a hunger for materials that focus on the 
context and concerns of the inner-city child and that emphasize creative 
activity and exposure to and reflection upon the meaning of inner-city 
Hafer 


No effort has been made to publicize this curriculum since the City 
Church Project was not structured for any commercial distribution. 
Nevertheless, the normal grapevine of the church has produced requests 
from all over the country. With publicity I am sure that several 
thousand copies of this mimeographed material could have been sold. 
There is a vacuum to be filled. 


However, even a so-called "inner-city" curriculum has real limitations 
if seen as a completed product that has only to be unwrapped and 
Served like some kind of TV dinner. It may be argued that no curricu- 
lum should be used in this way. However, I find that the constant 
expectation in the parish is for a ready-made curriculum that will re- 
quire a minimum of competence on the part of the teacher because there 
is such & lack of competent teachers. Again and again we are con- 
fronted with the question "WHO IS TO BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ENSURING 
TEACHER COMPETENCE IN THE PARISH CHURCH?" Until this problem is faced 
and dealt with, the production of material resources will be largely 
in vain.* 


*There is no way to determine this precisely, but I sense from reading the 
teacher responses that the usefulness of God Lives in His City varied 
almost directly according to the competence of the teacher. It is in- 
teresting to observe that one conclusion of the Havighurst Report on 
Chicago's Public Schools was that the more experienced teachers consistent- 
ly appreciated and were able to make better use of the curriculum guides. 
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IV. Conclusion—Education to End Slums 


A. CONTENT 


The present church education that originates with the "in group" of our soci- 
ety does not speak to the condition of the powerless. Church education must 
help them to discern their situation and discover their destiny. Both their 
situation and their destiny are different from that of the white middle-class 
suburbanite, whose life and culture have tended to shape church education. 

The world of the inner-city learner is inverted by the fact of powerlessness. 


Church education must affirm his identity and worth while equipping him to be & 
creative revolutionary in the struggle for a more just society. He must 

learn what it means to be a free man in Christ in a society that has denied 
his freedom, 


Church education must be concerned with the total educational development 
of the inner-city person which at this time in history means an intensive 
ministry to public education. 


B, STRUCTURE 


Significant learning is not generally going on in response to teaching in 
our parishes because teachers lack competence, They are not equipped to do 
effective teaching. 


They are not equipped because the "teaching elders" are not performing the 
teaching function with adults in general, or with teachers in particular. 


"Teaching elders" are not functioning as such because we have a disfunctional 
parish structure that does not allow for an effective performance of the es- 
sential "professional" functions of ministry. 


"Field services" are not reaching the field with sufficient intimacy or con- 
sistency to be effective because they assume the educational role of pastor 
and session that is provided for in the Constitution but which does not 
exist in fact. The Board of Christian Education represents a superstructure 
that functions on top of & foundation in the parish that doesn't exist. 


All of this suggests that our church from top to bottom is faced with the 
unanswered question of WHO is to provide competent teaching in the parish. 
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In the long run I do not see the possibility that "Band-Aids" can be applied 
to the present system in the church to solve the problem. There must be 
fundamental organic changes: 


1. In the structure of the urban parish to permit a genuine corporate 
ministry with division of labor and specialization of function. The 
single-pastor parish simply does not function even to perform the most 
traditional tasks and it is spiritually destructive to both pastor and 
people. 


2, In the superstructure designed to serve the parish, so that the sup- 
portive staff actually gets out to the field and does the job with those 
wno are there. We cannot do the job for the parish back at central head- 
quarters and the parish as it now exists cannot do it alone. There must 
be & decentralization that puts the resources for teacher education and 
curriculum development and adaptation out in the field . . . that is, in 
the parish. I believe that such a decentralization will enable the Board 
of Christian Education to take a role of initiative in resurrecting parish 
education, Once again the Havighurst Report on Chicago's Public Schools 
notes that specialists must be placed in the actual inner-city schools (not 
curriculum headquarters) to do curriculum adaptation and in-service train- 
ing of teachers. 


C, PRIORITIES 


We will not have quality education in the inner-city parish unless we pay 
for it. Just as the Federal Government aids public education in depressed 
areas to equalize at least in part the discrepancy in investment that exists 
in relation to the advantaged suburbs, so the national church and the urban 
presbytery must make a substantial investment to provide educational staff 
and resources to the financially struggling inner-city parishes. 


We must decide where our priorities are in urban mission, I observe that 
the church in Chicago expends a vast amount of money on settlement houses. 

I believe this kind of service had significance in another generation.  How- 
ever, the movement today is to end paternalism, and to me the settlement 
house is & vivid symbol of the paternalistic relationship that has existed 
between the established middle-class suburban Protestant church and the 


people of the inner city. The movement today is to replace this kind of 
helping with &n approach designed to change the status of the poor so that 
they no longer have any use for settlement houses. Education of the right 


kind nourishes independence instead of perpetuating dependence! 


WE SHOULD NOT DEVOTE OUR PRIORITY TO AMELIORATING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
AND HELPLESS AS IF ACCEPTING THEIR CONDITION TO BE A PERMANENT FACT, WE 
SHOULD BE EQUIPPING THE POWERLESS TO TAKE POWER AND TO BECOME FUNCTIONING 
PARTICIPANTS IN OUR SOCIETY, OUR PRIORITY TASK IN THE INNER CITY IS A 
MILITANT EDUCATIONAL TASK 
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What I am saying is that as we decide how to spend our available resources 


in the inner city, the top priority should be given to the kinds of educa- 
tional programs that will be a function of ending powerlessness. This is 
the key to ending slums. Slums do not persist among those who have power. 
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V. Recommendations 


The following suggestions are offered to urban presbyteries and to the Board 
of National Missions and Board of Christian Education as they attempt cooper- 
atively to develop a strategy of mission and education in the inner city: 


A, THE NEED FOR A MODEL 


There is a need to determine what are the essential ingredients of a church 
institution that is capable of: 


l. Gathering and nurturing a witnessing congregation, 
2. Providing leadership for community organization and development, 
3. Undertaking creative educational programming in the slums. 


What are the requirements for staff and leadership, program budget, and other 
resources? (In Chicago Presbytery I would say that First Presbyterian Church 
approaches being a case that reveals the needed combination of resources. ) 


B, THE NEED FOR PROJECTIONS 


What kind of comprehensive "five-year plan" might bring the inner-city congre- 
gations of the presbytery to effective institutional strength? What overall 
investment does it involve? 


C, THE NEED FOR A"COMMON MIND" AT THE PRESBYTERY LEVEL 


The presbytery, not the local congregation, is the unit of mission that cor- 
responds to the metropolis. Affluent congregations have plotted their needs 


and then gone out to raise the needed funds. Too often the tendency at the 
presbytery level has been to wait and see what funds are available and then 
to allocate them. Can a presbytery find and share and be committed to the 
kind of common vision of its task that has sometimes been possible for a 
local congregation? 


D, THE NEED TO INTEGRATE "URBAN CHURCH" AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Urban affairs must shape the educational venture, and education must be a 
dimension of the urban parish mission. Supervision and support of "church 
education" in the inner city must be a joint task of these two presbytery 
departments. Specifically, "Professional Teacher Educators" in the inner 
city ought to receive joint supervision and support. 
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E, PRIORITY FOR EDUCATIONAL MINISTRIES AS OVER AGAINST "SERVICE" MINISTRIES 


Education rightly understood should contribute to change rather than emeli- 
oration of slum conditions. The CAM Academy for high school dropouts, for 
example, should have priority over settlement house programs of recreation 
that are designed to "keep the kids off the streets." 


F, CLUSTER STAFF--PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 


Unless or until there are basic changes in our urban church institutions I 
see the need for educational staff to serve clusters of inner-city churches 
The South Central Planning Council could easily use three full-time educators 
now: 


1. A man to develop tutoring and remedial reading centers in the local 
parishes, serve the Guidance and College Placement Program of the Council 
and develop strategy with the churches for addressing the problems of the 
local public schools, 


2. A man to develop the youth ministry, including the REACH program and 
a year round program of retreats and conferences, work with the Council 
of Concerned Youth to develop youth leadership, stimulate local church 

youth ministries, and coordinate youth rallies and social action. 


3. A man to develop programs of teacher education, including expansion 
of ventures such as Saturday School, to conduct youth and adult member- 
ship classes in the local churches, and to itinerate basic courses for 
youth and adults in fields as diverse as New Testament studies or Negro 
history. 


G. NEED FOR NEAR-IN LOW-COST CAMP AND CONFERENCE FACILITIES 


On the basis of the past year's experience in retreat program I feel certain 
that with little effort one could program the entire facility at Pleasant 
Valley Farm (Chicago City Missionary Society Retreat Center) to be used fully 
365 days a year just to serve the inner-city parishes of Chicago Presbytery. 
I would suggest that presbytery explore negotiating with CCMS to build a 
facility for 25-40 people that could be operated by the presbytery as an 
integral part of Pleasant Valley Farm. 


H. FIELD DEVELOPED RESOURCES 


I hope that the Board of Christian Education will seriously explore ways and 
means to become the producer and distributor through low-cost printing methods 
of materials, such as God Lives in His City, which may be developed in various 
urban church situations and as a result have peculiar relevance to other ur- 
ban parishes. 
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I. PROGRAM BUDGET FOR PAID TEACHERS 


Paid competent teachers have proved particularly effective in such programs 

as REACH and Saturday School. Public school teachers are often available on 

a “moonlighting basis" during the summer or on weekends. Payment ensures: 

(1) commitment to preparation; (2) greater competence in developing curricu- 
lum; and (3) greater teaching skill. A relatively modest investment may bring 
new teaching standards to the local parish, 


J. THE NEED FOR GREATER SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF INNER-CITY PASTORS 


The dropout rate among our ablest inner-city pastors is alarming. They are 
demoralized and discouraged and often lonely. They do not see sufficient 
evidence that the church at large really cares about the ministry in the inner 
city. The tendency to pay minimum salaries to inner-city pastors reveals 

that the church does not seek to place its most competent men there. The lack 
of sufficient program funds emasculates the institution and tempts the pastor 
to abandon it in trying "to be relevant" out in the community. 


Th 


Appendix A 


THE ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAM OF THE CHICAGO CITY CHURCH PROJECT 


Here follows a brief summary description of the events during the three and 
a half years of the program in Chicago. (References are to the Master File 
on the Project which is at the Board of Christian Education of The United 

Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107.) 


1. THE INITIAL GROUP OF CHURCHES 


The initial task of the Project was for the director to become acquainted 
with the original six congregations that had been selected by a committee 
of Chicago Presbytery for the Project. They represented something of a 
cross section of types of congregations found in the city: 


a. Grace Presbyterian Church. A Negro congregation on the South Side of 
some 500 people. Traditionally a middle-class church, but now surrounded 


by a large low-income housing project as a result of urban renewal. 


b. Lawndale Presbyterian Church. A Negro congregation on the West Side 
of Chicago in a depressed area. This church suddenly became Negro. 


c. Olivet Church. On the Near North Side is also in a deteriorated 
neighborhood but with a congregation drawn largely from outside the 
immediate community. This congregation is vital though not large. 
It is both interracial and bilingual, with a strong Spanish-speaking 
ministry. 


d. Christ Church. A small congregation in a working-class community. 
Most of the membership had moved from the neighborhood and now returns 
on Sunday. This congregation has since merged with Fullerton Church 
to become the Lincoln Park Presbyterian Church. 


e, Fullerton Church. A rather stable middle-class white congregation 
of some 400 members in an enduring middle-class pocket of the North 
Side of Chicago near McCormick Seminary. This area is being upgraded 
through conservation and urban renewal. 


f. Lakeview Church. Also a fairly stable but slowly declining congre- 
gation of middle and lower middle-class whites in a mixed and changing 
neighborhood on the North Side where luxury high-rise housing along 
the lakeshore is backed by a deteriorating area. This church has also 
begun a Spanish-speaking ministry. 
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The last four churches listed are members of the Northside Cooperative 
Ministry, an experimental ecumenical ministry of some 27 Protestant 
congregations and settlement houses on the North Side. (Brief studies of 
these churches are in Master File No. 1) 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF A GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO HISTORY IN THE CHURCHES 
A fifty-page, ten-session study program for adults: 


a. Introduction and the African Background--to become aware of the 
fact of ancient African civilizations--that Negroes did not simply 
come to America from primitive savagery. 


b. The Slave Trade--to become aware of the motives of the slave 
trade and of the enormous barbarity. The effects of slavery on 
development of Africa and on the Western world. 


c. The Antebellum South--to see slavery as it was in contrast to 
the popular "happy plantation image." The slave revolts indicate 
that the Negro was not passively accepting the situation. Rise of 
abolitionism--Frederick Douglass. 


d. The Civil War--the motives of North and South and the partici- 
pation of Negroes in the war. 


e. Reconstruction--and Jim Crow--the emergence of Jim Crow in the 
late nineteenth and the earlytwentieth centuries--the history of 
lynchings. Creative Negro participation in reconstruction, the 
attempt to form a free society, followed by the return of injustice. 


f. Three Alternatives--the role of Booker T. Washington, then of 
DuBois and the NAACP. Accommodation and protest. Marcus Garvey 
and "Back to Africa.” 


£g. The Rise of Contemporary Protest Movements--NAACP, CORE, SNCC, 
Freedom Riders, boycotts, Black Muslims. 


h. The Contribution of the Negro to Humanity in Literature, Science 
and the Arts. 


i. The Negro Experience--Black in & white society--interpreted by 
Negro writers. 


j. The Theological Significance of the History of the Negro and the 
Role of the Church. 


Each section included a brief introductory summary, a variety of suggested 
readings and a series of discussion questions. Though only a mimeographed 
first draft edition, the Guide circulated widely and was used by churches, 
the Freedom Movement, public schools, and other agencies. It was reissued 
in mimeographed form by the Catholic Adult Education Center, 1307 South 
Wabash, Chicago, I11. 60605, and is available from that office. (Master 
File No. 2) 
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3, RETREATS AND COURSES ON NEGRO HISTORY FOR SEVERAL CHURCHES 


Weekend Retreats on Negro history and culture were held in the spring and 
summer of 1964; (a) a joint interracial retreat of a suburban congregation 
and several inner-city churches; (b) a Japanese Presbyterian congregation. 


Also a one-day leadership seminar for church school teachers and leaders 
was held at the Museum of Negro History and Art to introduce the STUDY GUIDE 
and a companion RESOURCE NOTEBOOK for use with children prepared by Miss 
Helen Archibald, of the Chicago City Missionary Society. (Master File No. 3) 


4, DEVELOPMENT OF THE NSCM PUBLIC EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


This committee engaged in a study of the problems of Chicago's public schools 
and of the Hauser and Havighurst Reports on public education in Chicago. 

This same committee developed a plan for the expansion of six "reading cen- 
ters" which had been started by the Northside Cooperative Ministry. These 
became Tutoring Centers in the fall of 1964 and developed a tutoring program 
for some 200 children and youth staffed with volunteer tutors drawn from 
many sources including nearby colleges and universities. 


The most effective of the tutoring centers (Olivet) has continued in opera- 
tion to the present. Periodic orientation and training for tutors has 
accompanied a good organizational structure in & situation where in most 
cases there is a one-to-one ratio of tutors to tutees. There is debate 

about the efficacy of volunteer tutoring programs although the tutoring 
movement has spread rapidly throughout Chicago. Chiefly evident accomplish- 
ments are that tutors learn something about the inadequacy of city schools 

and that tutees often have a creative sustained relationship to an adult 
person, which can contribute much to educational motivation. (Master File No. 4) 


5. NORTHSIDE COOPERATIVE MINISTRY--EFFORTS WITH CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A short series of three meetings were held in the spring of 1964 with church 
school teachers at Christ Presbyterian Church to explore the book entitled 
The Educational Mission of the Church, by Roger Shinn. 


Collective Teacher Education--NSCM. The first major effort at teacher 
education involved two clusters of churches in the NSCM, four that were 
using Christian Faith and Life curriculum and ten that were using the United 
Church Curriculum. Each cluster was to send its teachers to a monthly 
meeting where the bulk of time was spent in departmental sessions wrestling 
with the curriculum and with curriculum adaptation and teaching skills. 
Leadership was divided among the pastors and certain specially trained laity. 


a. The Christian Faith and Life group maintained consistency throughout 
the year with a regular attendance of 35-40. The Christian Faith and Life 
teachers had a stronger educational background. Most had had higher 
education and there was a great proportion of teachers who were McCormick 
Seminary student and faculty wives. (In this respect we discovered that 
the northside churches chosen for the City Church Project were far from 
typical.) These teachers were better able than most to understand the 
Christian Faith and Life material and there was a reasonably positive 
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attitude toward the material. There was a general awareness of the 
need to learn in order to teach and the leadership in the various 
departments was generally strong. 


b. The United Church Curriculum group declined steadily in 
attendance from a beginning of over 50 down to about 18. There 
were a number of fairly evident reasons for the contrast. 


In the UCC cluster, most of the teachers lacked higher education. 
Many had taught Sunday school for a number of years and had a 
simplistic view of what Sunday school is, which did not allow for 
the need for new learning on their part. Many were used to older 
styles of curriculum material and were hostile to the new United 
Church Curriculum. In addition, the departmental leadership in 
this program was more irregular. 


In general I conclude from this experience that monthly sessions 
are highly limited in value because they lack continuity and do 
not allow for building momentum. There is simply too much time 
lapse in between. Such sessions MAY provide support and encourage- 
ment to competent teachers who already have a strong background, 
but they will not serve to “educate a teacher." (Master File No.5) 


6. SYNOD SCHOOL 


During the summer of 1964 the project took a group of eight church school 
teachers and teenagers from Grace Church to the Illinois Synod School at 
Monmouth College chiefly to see whether the group experience at synod 
School could provide momentum for a continuing program of teacher education 
and support through the school year. The group experience at Monmouth was 
highly positive, but the follow-up at Grace Church was slow in getting 
started, eventually taking the form of monthly teachers' meetings using the 
manual The Church Teaches. Additional meetings (approximately once a month) 
were held with junior and junior high teachers for introductory studies on 
Old Testament in support of the curriculum theme. I would see this total 
effort as a modest attempt to give limited support to teachers in the most 
traditional Sunday school setting. It did not represent any significant 
breakthrough of "new" kinds of teacher education or of educational change 
in the local church. (Master File No. 6) 


7. LAWNDALE TEACHERS 


Four sessions in November and December, 1964, for teachers using the manual 
The Bible in Christian Faith and Life were followed by a series of six 


sessions early in 1965 based on Herein Is Love, by Reuel Howe. They pro- 


vided general education and support to the church school teaching staff. 
(Master File No. 7) 


8. THE McCORMICK STUDENT SEMINAR 


Ten McCormick seminary students were placed in fieldwork at the six project 
churches. The group met regularly throughout the school year of 1964-1965 
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as a seminar on Monday mornings to share experiences and discuss the nature 
and mission of the urban church. Much time was spent in the first semester 
in sessions with the six pastors and with staff of Northside Cooperative 
Ministry and South Central Planning Council. The second semester was given 
over to surveying the range of issues that confront the urban church and 
its educational task. The seminar would have been more effective if: (a) 
the students had had parallel tasks in the respective churches, (b) more 
time had been given in the seminar to discussion of and reflection upon the 
student experiences, (c) the churches had represented a more coherent 
cluster. I see this model of a laboratory for seminary field education as 
worthy of further exploration. Unfortunately two years later when the City 
Church Project was in a better position to provide a viable framework for a 
well-designed student seminar-field project on the South Side the students 
were not available. (Master File No. 8) 


9. SOUTH CENTRAL PLANNING COUNCIL GUIDANCE AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 


One of the key problems of public education in the city is the inadequate 
program of counseling and guidance. Eight Presbyterian congregations on 
Chicago's South Side, including Grace Church, developed a committee composed 
of lay representatives who would work together to assist and encourage high 
school students from the parishes to further their education in college or 
junior college. Contacts were established with a variety of colleges and 
universities and students were interviewed and then assisted in gaining 
admission and finding scholarship assistance where necessary. As the Com- 
mittee task has grown, a part-time staff person, Mr. Leon Fanniel, an elder 
at Hope Presbyterian Church and now a student at McCormick Seminary, has 
assumed responsibility. He has broadened the committee to include counselors 
from the public high schools on the South Side and has developed the skill 
of the lay counselors in screening and assisting the students. This has 
been a significant instance of lay leadership in the church ministering to 

a crisis in public education. (Master File No. 9) 


iO. LOCAL CHURCH CONSULTATIONS ON PARISH EDUCATION 


During the fall of 196h a series of consultations were held with particular 
categories of people drawn from the project churches. These groups included 
(a) pastors, (b) Christian education committee chairmen, (c) clerks of 
session and, (d) finance chairmen. The purpose of these consultations was 
to see how people in these roles saw the problems of Christian education in 
their local churches. The chief convictions that consistently emerged from 
the conversations are: (a) that it is unrealistic to expect the single 
inner-city pastor to be a "teaching elder" in terms of being responsible 
for & significant parish educational program and especially for teacher 
education, because the pressures of institutional survival and community 
leadership are too great; (b) that church sessions are severely limited in 
background and sometimes interest when it comes to providing serious over- 
sight to the parish educational program; (c) that training programs of 
higher judicatories tend to be sporadic and reach only & limited number of 
local church teachers and leaders; (d) that there is & general lack of 
competent lay volunteer leadership; (e) that Christian education does not 
have a high priority in most local church budgets. (Master File No. 10) 
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11. IMAGINAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 


About forty senior high young people from NSCM churches were involved in five 
sessions of "Imaginal Education" led by faculty of the Ecumenical Institute 
in Chicago during February and March, 1965.  "Imaginal Education" reflects 
the Institute's belief that in our rapidly changing society young people must 
discover new models for a new life style since the models offered by previous 
generations are no longer adequate. Hence a need to educate the imagination. 
Various art forms are used in the course,including Picasso's Guernica, films 
such as On the Waterfront, High Noon, or Two Men and a Wardrobe, and poetry 
by D. H. Lawrence and E. E. Cummings. Teens are led to discover both the 
limits and the possibilities of life and to seek to find a commitment to that 
which contributes concretely to the human in contemporary society. Though I 
would not share entirely either the theological or educational convictions of 
the Institute, I believe that they have made significant discoveries about 
the use of art forms in dialogue and discovery. (Master File No. 115) 


12. URBAN AFFAIRS SEMINARS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


One interesting educational development emerged out of the tutoring program 
as college student tutors began to evince a wider interest in issues and 
problems of the city. In the spring of 1965, North Central College students 
who had been tutoring at Olivet spent a week in the city exploring dimensions 
of the ministry of the church. A similar seminar was conducted later in the 
year with students from Wisconsin State University as they visited programs 
in action and met with church and community leaders to learn about urban 
problems and such developments as community organization and the civil rights 
movement. The exposures were particularly new since most of the students 

had come from rural and small-town backgounds. (Master File No. 12) 


13. THE MOVE TO THE SOUTH CENTRAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


It was during the winter of 1964-1965 that a decision was reached to shift 
the major focus of the City Church Project from the original six churches 

to the cluster of South Side churches known as the South Central Planning 

Council (SCPC). 


a. The reasons for this decision were as follows: 


1) We needed a coherent cluster of churches that were related to 
each other in order to explore the role of an educator serving a 
structured cluster of churches. The NSCM was seen to be too 
large and too amorphous for this purpose especially given the 
limited amount of time for the project. 


2) Many of the SCPC congregations seemed to fit the "inner city" 
description more aptly than some of the original North Side 
congregations particularly in the matters of slum setting and 
social background. 


3) Insofar as trends in our society seem to make the Negro ghetto 


an increasingly large proportion of the inner city, there is a 
particular need to see the racial dimensions of the issue. 
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b. The churches of the South Central Planning Council include: 


1) Grace Presbyterian Church--Previously mentioned. It was 
through work with this church that the Project came into 
initial contact with SCPC. 


2) First Presbyterian Church--A fairly sizable interracial 


congregation in the Woodlawn Community--a parish that 
embraces the diverse elements of the University of Chicago 
and some of the most economically depressed parts of the 
ghetto. 


3) Sixth United Presbyterian Church--Another medium-sized 


congregation in the Woodlawn Community made up largely of 
the Negro middle class together with a remnant of the 
previous white congregation. 


4) Crerar Memorial Presbyterian Church--A sizable congrega- 


tion that is now predominantly Negro, located in the 
"suburban" part of the South Side ghetto. This congregation 
includes a large business and professional membership. 


5) Chatham United Presbyterian Church--A smaller congregation 


also in the suburban section, that has undergone similar 
change. As of this writing both Crerar and Chatham continue 
to include a faithful remnant of the previous white congregations. 


6) Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church--A struggling congregation 


that has undergone rapid racial transition. A small adult 
congregation but with many children related to the church 
through a variety of weekday programs. 


A) Hope Presbyterian Church--Only this congregation and Grace 


were originally established as Negro congregations. A rather 
stable congregation which has had the same pastor for 25 years. 


8) Bethlehem Covenant Presbyterian Church--A small receding 


congregation. The pastor has been preoccupied with giving 
effective leadership to The Woodlawn Organization (TWO). 


9) Seventh Presbyterian Church--This congregation is now in a 


state of rapid transition as the ghetto moves into the neigh- 
borhood. This church is experiencing a sudden growth in its 
ministry with children and youth. 


The South Central Planning Council was already in existence as an 
organized cluster of congregations having been developed to offer 
mutual support and strategy among the congregations in racially 
changing neighborhoods on the South Side of Chicago. Each congre- 
gation is represented by laity and clergy on a council that meets 
approximately once a month. In past years the Council has played 
a Significant role in: (a) the development of The Woodlawn 
Organization and (b) the legal case that led to the Hauser Report 
on integration in Chicago Public Schools. 
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c. It was in relation to the South Central Planning Council that a 
procedure developed for working with a cluster of churches. This 
involved a regular and continuing relationship to three groups: 


1) To the pastors of the Council. An informal luncheon with 
the pastors was held usually once a month as a kind of brain- 
storming group for educational strategy. (Master File No. 13B) 


2) To the Council itself including periodic reporting of 
activities and formal approval of all proposed projects. 
(Master File No. 13A) 


3) To the Christian Education Committee of the Council, generally 
composed of key laymen from local churches such as the Christian 
education committee chairman, the Sunday school superintendant, 
and the youth adviser. This was the group which did most of the 
sustained thinking and planning for Christian education program 
in the Council. (Master File No. 13C) 


Direct relationship to local church CE committees and personnel 
varied according to need and interest. In some churches the rela- 
tionship was sustained and intimate and in others it was sporadic. 
Actual educational programming became a combination of certain 
general programs serving the cluster and other particular services 
to congregations. The focus of most programming was in two areas: 
(1) adult and teacher education and (2) ministry with youth. 


14. INTRODUCTORY COURSES FOR ADULTS AND TEACHERS 


During the spring and summer of 1965 three introductory courses for teachers 


and adults were tried. 


a. A ten-week survey at the Marlboro Church dealt with the purpose of 
the teaching ministry; a quick survey of the three curriculum themes 
of Christian Faith and Life (Old Testament, New Testament, and Church 
History); discussion of the nature and mission of the church; and 
concluded with four sessions on the art of teaching. 


b. Five sessions at Hope Church raised questions about the meaning 
of the Bible and the church in relstion to the world in which we 
live. 


c. A similar five-session series at Emerald Avenue Church also 


explored the meaning of relationships and the use of art forms in 
teaching. 


These experiences definitely suggested the usefulness of an educator as an 
itinerant teacher of basic adult education courses in the local parishes 
where urban pastors may lack both time and orientation to concentrate on 
this task. (Master File No. 14) 
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15. REACH No. 1--SUMMER, 1965 


During the summer of 1965 the first REACH program was held for some 48 
senior high teenagers. This project is described in the body of the 
report. (Master File No. 15) 


16. TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH CENTRAL PLANNING COUNCIL, 1965-1966 
These activities are described in the body of the report: 


a. Three Initial Sessions itinerated to local churches. (Master 
File No. 16A) 


b. Crerar Academy. (Master File No. 16B) 


c. Three Demonstration Classes--Kindergarten through Junior High. 
(Master File No. 16C) 


d. Theatre Games and Creative Art--Eight Sessions. (Master File No. 16D) 


17. TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE NORTHSIDE COOPERATIVE MINISTRY, 1965-1966 


Briefer ventures with church school teachers from NSCM included an over- 
night retreat on basic theological convictions using the book God Is Alive, 
by Lewis Mudge. This retreat was followed by three evening sessions on the 
art of teaching. Three separate sessions were held with teachers from 
Lakeview Church following the themes of the three introductory sessions 
with SCPC. (Master File No. 17) 


18. YOUTH MINISTRY IN THE SOUTH CENTRAL PLANNING COUNCIL, 1965-1967 


Beyond teacher education, the other main concern of the Council was for the 
development of ministry with youth. An effort was made to design a number 
of activities which together would provide momentum for youth ministry in 
the local parishes. These included: 


a. A fall conference for local youth leaders and advisers on 
ARTN for programming in art, music, and drama, (Master File 
No. 18A 


b. Two major retreats for approximately 60 teens held during winter 
and spring vacations dealing with: (1) Community Organization and 
Civil Rights and (2) Sex, Love, and Marriage (Master File No. 18B) 


c, Five consecutive weekends spent in retreat with a small group 
of selected teen leaders (male) from the local parishes. The 
retreats concentrated on: (1) developing leadership skills; 

(2) issues of concern to the teenagers such as the conditions 

in the public schools; (3) remedial Bible study; end (4) reflec- 
tion on the state of the local churches to which the teenagers 
were related. (Master File No. 18C) 
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Out of these leadership weekends there developed COCY or the Council 
of Concerned Youth, a coordinating body of representatives from SCPC 
youth fellowships. This group has since served to: 


1) Be a center for development of youth leadership for local 
parishes. Leadership weekends were repeated in spring, 1967. 


2) Coordinate united youth activities for the Council such as 
rallies: (a) a rally on issue of public school in Chicago in 
spring, 1966; (b) a rally on the Negro in white society in 
fall, 1966; (c) a forum on the future of youth ministry in the 
council in March, 1967; (d) retreats in the winter of 1966 - 
"What Is Our Destiny?" (the directions in which the contempo- 
rary world is heading and implications for the Negro); and 

(e) a rally in the spring of 1967 on "Narcotics." (Master 
File. No, 18C) 


3) Serve as stimulus to youth ministry in the local parishes. 
This included programming of individual overnight retreats for 
each local youth fellowship during the fall of 1966. where main 
concerns were: (a) the meaning of Christ and (b) local youth 
program. (Master File No.18D) 


19. ACCIDENTAL PEACE CORPS--Miss Diane Lewis 


The City Church Project was the recipient of an unexpected volunteer staff 
member for a spring semester and a summer in 1966 when Miss Diane Lewis, 

of the City College of New York, was able to take a leave of absence to 
work with the Project. During the spring Miss Lewis did outstanding work 
with COCY, developed some volunteer tutoring centers in which teens tutored 
elementary age children, and conducted teen programs in local churches. 
During the summer she worked on the faculty of REACH II. The experience 
suggests that a team of college student interns with adequate supervision 
and support might constitute significant teaching leadership for inner-city 
educational program in an experience that, like the Peace Corps, might be 
mutually beneficial to the student and to the churches. (Master File No. 19) 


20. THREE STAFF RETREATS 


a. In the spring of 1966 the Project Director participated in three 
staff retreats for: 


1) Illinois Synod staff and committee chairmen. 
2) New church development pastors from Chicago Presbytery. 
3) Inner-city pastors from Chicago Presbytery. 
Concerns explored at these retreats were issues of style and content 


in inner-city church education and problems of structure for urban 
parish education. 
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b. Among discoveries at these retreats were: 


1) that new church development pastors have many frustrations 
in common with inner-city pastors; 


2) that some of the frustrations with traditional Sunday school 
curriculum and format are not peculiar to the inner city; and 


3) that elements of the youth subculture cut across racial and 
class lines to set apart young people in general from the older 
generation. (Master File No. 20) 


21. At the beginning of summer, 1966, a four-day Orientation Program for 
college summer service students from five churches was held in cooperation 
with Miss Byrla Carson, weekday education director of First Church. Planned 
as a follow-up to the presbytery-sponsored orientation to the City of 
Chicago, this program focused on educational development and leadership and 
teaching skills. (Master File No. 21) 


22. REACH 1966 consisted of a second six-week program for 45 senior highs. 
(Master File No. 22) 


23. An experimental curriculum project "God Lives in His City" involved 


production of a two week inner-city vacation church school curriculum 
emphasizing urban context, minority groups, and the issues of reconciliation, 
social action, and justice. The materials were used experimentally in 15 
churches in Chicago and other cities. This project is reported in detail 

in the report. (Master File No. 23) 


2h. Twenty SCPC church school teachers volunteered to participate in the 
Board-sponsored experiment in programmed instruction for teachers by taking 
the course entitled "The Use of Questions in Teaching." (Master File No. 2h) 


25. ADULT AND TEACHER EDUCATION, 1966-1967 


An overnight retreat for teachers in the fall of 1966 focused on the manual 
Go and Teach and explored the meaning of the teaching ministry in the church. 
Aside from this central event the trend has been toward itinerating courses 
into the local churches. Thus there were six-week seminars at Chatham, 
Grace, and Seventh churches on "The Meaning of Christ" and an "Introduction 
to the Study of the New Testament." An abbreviated three-session course at 
Hope was followed by monthly meetings with the teachers throughout the year. 
A three-session seminar at Grace concentrated on "The Bible and the Daily 
Newspaper." Two six-session "Basic Beliefs" courses were taught in the 

fall of 1966 and spring of 1967 for prospective members at the Crerar Church. 
(Master File No. 25) 
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26. COURSES FOR YOUTH 


Similarly there developed the strategy of itinerating as a teacher of teen- 
agers. Two thirty-session communicants classes were conducted through 
1966-1967 for junior high and senior high groups at the Crerar Church using 


the book On Holy Ground, by George Kluber, and a variety of other resources. 
(Master File No. 26A) 


A ten-session course on "The History of the Negro in the United States" was 
conducted with 15 teens at the Lawndale Church using the paperback text 


The Negro in the Making of America, by Benjamin Quarles, and other resources. 
(Master File No. 26B) 


Note: Two committees participated in oversight of the City Church Project 
in addition to the local pastors and sessions of the churches involved. 


a. The Administrative Committee composed of personnel from the Board 
of Christian Education and the Board of National Missions has had 
administrative responsibility. This committee met approximately 
three times a year to hear progress reports and approve budget 
appropriations. (Master File No. 28) 


b, The Chicago Operational Committee was appointed by the Presbytery 
of Chicago to provide oversight to the project. This committee met 


periodically to guide and to evaluate the program. In large measure 
the initiative for actual program development became lodged in the 
South Central Planning Council because it was the chief locus of 
operations. (Master File No. 29) 


Various miscellaneous resources that proved useful in the course of project 
operations are located in Master File No. 30. 
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Appendix B 


THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE SOUTH CENTRAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


Historical Sketch 


In October, 1958, the South Central Planning Council came into existence. 

It emerged as a result of a number of forces within the city as churches 

and neighborhood houses attempted to minister to the areas in which they 
served. The Council was formed before the reorganization of the Presbytery 
of Chicago under the auspices of the inner-city unit of the Church Extension 
Board, the responsibilities of which have now been assumed by the Department 
of Urban Church. Churches and neighborhood houses within the inner-city were 
facing many problems, and the effectiveness of their ministry in the inner- 
city was the focus of attention. 


A number of concerned churchmen were aware that within the past ninety years, 
the separate identities and ministries of more than ninety Presbyterian 
Churches disappeared from the City of Chicago. During this same period of 
time, fourteen Presbyterian neighborhood houses were reduced to number eight 
at the present time. These churchmen were concerned over the apparent in- 
effectiveness of traditional church programs within the inner-city. There 
appeared to be a need for developing new and more effective approaches to 
the whole ministry of the United Presbyterian Church in the inner-city of 
Chicago. 


Initial conversations were begun with representatives from Firman Neighbor- 
hood House, Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church, and First Presbyterian 
Church along with representatives of the Church Extension Board to begin the 
process of developing plans for a program of joint cooperation between these 
three institutions. As a result of these conversations the Council emerged 
as an experimental project in a cooperative ministry of local church and 
neighborhood house. 


The stated purpose of the Council in its inception was to "discover, define, 
test, and help to implement such new and creative approaches to the inner- 
city as may be made possible by combining resources and skills of the local 
churches and neighborhood houses in a broadly defined area of the South Side 
of Chicago, in full cooperation with the support of the Board of Church 
Extension of the Presbytery of Chicago." 


An experimental project was inaugurated related to the specific needs of 
Firman House and First Church. Firman House needed the use of a gymnasium 
and other recreational space which did not exist at their location. First 
Church, on the other hand, was in need of help in recruiting and supervising 
staff to fulfill the goals and objectives of its community service program. 
Arrangements were agreed upon and a program of neighborhood house and church 
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cooperation begun. 


This church neighborhood house cooperation was designed to develop a crea- 
tive ministry for the inner-city by seeking to determine what principles 
and programs would provide effective answers to those problems which were 
not properly solved by the more traditional functioning of the churches" 
ministry during the past ninety years in the city, and especially during 
the more recent years in inner-city areas. The Council sought to address 
itself to the problems of: (1) racial integration, (2) community service 
programming, (3) training of lay leadership, (4) responsibilities of the 
local church, (5) responsibilities of the presbytery, (6) multiple staff 
ministry, (7) sociological research and survey, (8) interchurch cooperation, 
(9) developing criteria for measuring success, (10) use of subsidy funds, 
and (11) training for inner-city pastors. 


For the most part in its operations the Council has been guided by the 
following principles: (1) providing certain resources: money, personnel, 
consultants, etc., for specific purposes which are regularly reviewed; (2) 
initiating cooperative planning, communication, implementing and evaluating 
presbytery purposes and support in inner-city areas rather than the 
traditional subsidizing of institutional programs; (3) developing the Council 
as a voluntary organization whereby each institution is subject to control 


eee 


Present program embraces the College Guidance and Placement Committee, which 
is working with about one hundred junior and senior high school youth from 
our member churches counseling them in the selection of college preparatory 
courses, encouraging them to take college entrance examinations, guiding 
them in the selection of a college, and seeking scholarship funds. The 
Committee is composed of lay counselors from member churches and volunteer 
professional counselors. The Committee work is directed by part-time staff. 


The training of church school teachers and youth leaders is another aspect 
of the present program. These training sessions are carried on in the local 
church as well as on a Council level. The program also involves a Council 
of Youth composed of representatives from each youth group who meet to plan 
retreats, Council-wide youth activities, and to discuss ways and means of 
strengthening the local youth group. 


The Council looks forward to programming of an experimental nature that will 
have as its purpose the growth and development of the ministry of the local 
church, 
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Foreword 


Somewhere between the Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, and the Interchurch 
Center, Riverside Drive, New York, there is an unbridged natural obstacle 
unknown to strollers along the Delaware or Hudson Rivers. From the Witherspoon 
Building there emanate the planning and much of the production of a United 
Presbyterian "church education"; from New York, the central supervision of 
the denomination's national missions and, in particular, of its urban work. 
Churches and organizations in the field receive the prolific output and field 
assistance of both sources--separately. The two resources for education and 
mission are not coordinated. There results a teaching church which does not 
--ordinarily--teach as an apostolate "going into all the world" in missionary 
fashion, and a church-as-mission which--ordinarily--recruits and sometimes 
trains but does not do a great deal of teaching. Missing are the theoretical 
and practical links which might prepare the churches to both "go and teach" 
in the city. 


There is no doubt £hat the churches in the field are troubled and hampered 
by the limping gait at which they are forced to struggle along, their one 
leg, as it were, so seriously uncoordinated with their other.  Inner-city or 
midurban congregations in particular confirm that mission is their very life, 
and they put that foot forward strongly. Many of them are pastorally led by 
activist men sent to those posts by the Department of Urban Church itself. 
Yet for the most part the same congregations limp along on an educational 
program that they would, nevertheless, be loath to give up altogether. One 
hears about the need for Biblical underpinnings, or the need to coach the 
next generation in the language (or the des) of the church, or the need to 
gain a better understanding of worship. One hears very little indeed about 
teaching for mission or even, more surprisingly, about learning as a result 
of mission in any but the most fortuitous manner. One wonders how to put 
Such a congregation back on & sure and even footing, sent and taught at one 
and the same time. 


The dilemma shows up again in the deployment or preoccupations of personnel. 
Many of the most aggressive men of action turn pale at the thought of teaching; 
that is not, they will say, what they're good at. The educational job 
devolves on men or women of another cut and another preparation; and these 
men and women, in turn, are often hard put to find out the time of day, much 
less the strategy of this month's mission, from the pastor. Typically, 
other activists only more or less church-taught gather around this leader to 
inquire where they are being sent; children, by and large, are the charges 
of the teaching staff. What the children are learning does not remarkably 
inform the mission of the adult cocongregants. In fact that mission may not 
be deeply theologically informed in any respect. There was no one who was 
"good at that." 
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Nor can anyone reasonably expect that there should have been someone good at 
that. The fact is that neither the missionary nor the educational adminis- 
trators of the denomination has devoted much of his time or anybody else's 

to forming such teachers or to developing the pedagogic equipment they would 
need. There is a wide gap between storytelling and/or a sort of librarian- 
ship as regards the books of the Bible on the one hand and the organizational 
and charismatic skills of activist leaders on the other. Let us say that a 
job description for the intervening missionary teacher does not exist. Equally 
importantly, underneath that description there is lacking the theoretical 
apparatus for either the gathering or the imparting of the knowledge or the 
wisdom desired. 


That there needs to be such a missionary teaching apparatus, and that teachers 
must be prepared to work with it, is a main contention of this report. That 
certain elements in the churches are making progress in this direction is one 
happy observation. However, the theoretical bridge between church education 
and urban missions must be built, and the teachers provided to man it. Pre- 
sumably this is not a job for either of the responsible departments alone but 
for both of them together. The theoretical and practical bridges will only 
begin to be built when representatives of both agencies can be found sitting 
and planning and teaching and training, in a combined effort. 


There occur at once certain criteria or sine qua nons for the product which 
these two agencies might achieve “together: 


l. Metropolitan Quality 


Ihe theoretical apparatus must, first of all, have some conceptual means 
of coming at metropolis as such, a serviceable model for teaching not only 
in but also about the cities which the churches serve. 


2. Catholicity 


Whatever model is devised, it must prove its heuristic adaptability to the 
broad scope of Christian learning in and about the city. "Vertically," it 
must be convincing to the most sophisticated of potential Christian learners, 
but understandable by the simplest.  "Horizontally," it must be thought of 
as an instrument relevant to the greatest feasible number of denominations 
and Christian organizations in the city. 


3. Polycentric Character 


In embracing a great variety of social and religious actors, the model, 
etc., must respect the validity of different decisions and actions made 
from different points of view. An open apparatus is called for, not too 
easily dominated by those most powerful by reason of educational, social, 
or denominational advantage. 


h. Actionability 


For reasons affecting both agencies, the model, etc., must derive from and 
be conducive to Christian decision and action in the city. Action, of 
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course, is the means of mission. But it is also increasingly recognized 
as the place, if not the means, of real learning. 


Ahead of us, then, lies the report of the Observer-Reporter of the Chicago 
City Church Project, Board of Christian Education, The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. The report will consider some current doings in the churches 
that seem to lay the basis for planning that meets the above criteria, after 
it has made some general observations about the situation (the city) in which 
the churches and their educational systems find themselves. 


For better or worse the report focuses on United Presbyterian churches and 
their work, although here and there churches of other denominations and, in 
an important case or two, some interdenominational efforts come to the fore. 


It may need to be stressed, if not apologized for, that the nature of this 
report remains general throughout. That is, even where specific instances 
are named, the desire has been to generalize from them. In view is not so 
much the past or even the present of inner-city religious education, but its 
future as Presbyterians may participate in it. And for this purpose general- 
ization on the basis of past and present experience has seemed best. The 
more specific observations of this reporter may be found in the two reports 
from the Western and Eastern Itineraries, 1964-1966, in the records of the 
City Church Project. 


Another reason for preferring generalization has been that most of the known 
specifics and details of current religious education in the city are being 
well and fully spelled out in a new literature, of which Letty Russell's 
Christian Education Handbook and the Handbook on Christian Education in the 
Inner City, by Lester -McManis, must be the outstanding examples; to these 
might also be added Ministry in the City with Children and Youth, based on 
background materials and a National Council of Churches workshop report of 
1963. It has hardly seemed wise or necessary for this reporter to try to 
improve on these publications. If it cannot be assumed, then it is heartily 
suggested that these booklets be in the library of every inner-city 
educationist. 

"Inner city!" Much of the following is founded on observations in parts of 
cities that do not qualify as "inner," that are not of the ghetto nor con- 
stitute the areas of so-called "special need." In actuality churches 
throughout metropolis are in one kind of special need or other and/or have 
been making contributions to meeting these needs. Hence the word "city" in 
this report often means that entire larger region or what the U.S. Census 
Bureau calls a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. Occasionally it has 
reference just to the core city within the SMSA, the legal municipality that 
gives the area its name, exclusive of other municipalities and suburbs. 
Third, the word elliptically designates a picture in which all the great out- 
lying sectors are there but are blurred, and only the true inner city is in 
focus, for which the reporter's no doubt myopic vision of the "real" city will 
have to be blamed. Hopefully, contexts will help to make clear which meaning 
is intended. 


Finally, a word much used in this report is "system." Webster's first defin- 
ition of this word (in the New World Dictionary of 1954, et seq.) eS 


a set or arrangement of things so related or connected as to form a 
unity or organic whole: as, a solar system, irrigation system, supply 


system. 
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The third example, "supply system," is closest to our meaning since it more 
obviously involves people; and indeed, a better definition than Webster's 
for our purposes results simply by substituting for the phrase "of things," 
above the phrase "of human beings." We should like to use, then, an 
essentially human and, at that, process definition for "system," thus: 


& process set in motion by human beings, or an arrangement of their 
transactions, so related as to form a unity or organic whole. 


We wish naturally to thank the many Christian workers in the field who have 
given time and thought to making these observations possible, and the members 
of the Boards who have given them their support, reviewing the results and 
in general extending great patience. To Louise Atkins, who as secretary to 
the project spent long hours, including weekends, keeping the materials 
organized and getting them into print, special thanks are due. 


No appeal goes up from this report for & special curriculum for the inner 
city. It is our conviction that what the inner city has to give needs to be 
shared with and indeed to inform the curriculum-planning of the entire church. 
If it does not do so, it can be feared that the American church has misunder- 
Stood the significance of its cities, and particularly inner cities, for its 
own teaching--and praying--for the cities and for the world. We are dealing 
in the inner city with "America's internal colony," and there is a great 

deal that that can say about this country's relations and responsibilities 
toward the rest of the globe. Powerful Americans as well as the comparatively 
powerless need to learn the lesson. 


And the inner city has it to teach. To take our neighbor's following remark 
at face value would be romantically to overlook one of the city's more urgent 
psychological problems, but it speaks nonetheless of the rising vigors, in 
themselves instructive, in the modern American city. Taking our copy of the 
Passow book Education in Depressed Areas out of our hand, our neighbor looked 
over the jacket curiously and a little less curiously into the contents. 

Then she handed the book back. 


"You tell them for me," she said, "we may be op-pressed . . . but we ain't 
de-pressed!" 


And, from Tennyson: 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, are more than they. 


"And Mary said, 
'My soul magnifies the Lord, 
and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, 


for he has regarded the low estate of 
of his handmaiden. 
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For behold, henceforth all generations 
will call me blessed; 

for he who is mighty has done great 
things for me 

and holy is his name. 

And his mercy is on those who fear him 

from generation to generation. 

He has shown strength with his arm, 

he has scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts, 

he has put down the mighty from. 
their thrones, 

and exalted those of low degree; 

he has filled the hungry with good 
things, 

and the rich he has sent empty away. 

He has helped his servant Israel, 

in remembrance of his mercy, 

as he spoke to our fathers, 

to Abraham and to his posterity 
for ever.'" 


(Luke 1:46 - 55.) 
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|. Problem One: The City in Church Education 


A. PRESENT CURRICULUM IN THE URBAN SETTING: THE LACK OF CONNECTION 


Church education in The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has wrestled 
more or less successfully over a period of years with how best to come to 
grips with its chosen subject matter--that means with the Bible, the church, 
and Jesus Christ. It has decided for the most part to come to grips with 
these by the historiographic method: treating the recorded traditions in 
each case as history, and fitting every theme into this history-writing 
pattern. Learners have learned how to read the records of the Old Testa- 
ment and New and even the history about them; they have learned how to 
follow a history about successive generations of the church. They have 
learned something of how to place morals and myths and parables and tales 
in such a historical framework. 


They have also been asked to place all of this in the framework of their 

own immediate lives, or to place their own lives within the historical con- 
tinuum that the materials suggest. This kind of reconstruction might be 
called time-line-ology: a sense of Christian identity is established by find- 
ing oneself suspended at this end of a line that runs back four thousand 
years to Abraham and is knotted in the middle around Jesus Christ. The time 
line reads forward, but it runs backward; those are ambiguity in its two- 
way stretch. 


However, the United Presbyterian learner does not have much help in recon- 
ciling his identity as a churchman and product of four thousand years, on the 
one hand, to his identity as one who has grown up in the city within a 
memorable lifetime, what has he as a son of Abraham to do with himself, son 
of such and such a people in such and such a place at such and such a time 
under these and those conditions? 


Parents, neighborhood, school, job, and so forth have taught him his 
identity most of his life, and that means where he has come from and 
where he is going and what are the decisions he must and can make in 
getting from here to there. He makes most of his decisions in terms 
of this here and now. But he makes certain other decisions, one sus- 
pects not very many, as he has learned from his church--in terms of 
what used to be and has been these four thousand years. He remembers 
his umbilical tie to Abraham. He has a difficult time pulling the two 
decision-making environments together. 


One reason for the difficulty would seem to be that, despite a hue and cry 
about the urban nation America is becoming, the church as teacher pays very 
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little attention to the city in which its learners grow up and become 
themselves, the city from which, that is, they have already learned most 
about how to be themselves. 


If this is & problem, then the teaching church would seem to have another 
kind of subject matter to wrestle with in addition to its history of Old 
and New Testaments and the church. It has the city. It may not be con- 
cerned with the city except as the formative home of the Christian indivi- 
dual and community, but it must be concerned with the city at least to 
thisXextent. 


B. FINDING A LEARNER'S MODEL FOR THE CITY 


How is the teaching church going to come to grips with the city? It needs 
an organizing concept, & procedural model--as in the case of its history- 
writing method and the annals of the church, old and new. Yet precisely 
one of the most striking characteristics of modern urbanism is its novelty, 
its historical surprises: men argue about where it has come from and are 
not sure where it is headed. If the contemporary city were less surpris- 
ing, it might be better integrated into the historiographic model already 
at work. While the "city in history" is necessary and informative back- 
ground, this view of the city scarcely recommends itself to a practical 
understanding of the Christian in his urban environment today; something 
else must be sought. 


What other concepts or models will do? The church can address itself to the 
city as such, seeking some all-embracing structure under the rubrics of 
"metropolis," "megalopolis," "technopolis," etc.--all of them provocative 
ideas.  "Metropolis'--"mother city'"--suggests a mother-hen central city with 
her cluster of chicks; "megalo-" refers to the unprecedented size of the 

urban agglomerations; "techno-" of course to the technical revolutions that 
haveahedtpedatouereatesandihaveoin turn,.been,. created: by,.the new cities JBut 
in) the long run these concepts fail to organize a great deal that is currently 
helpful; and, as they are employed today, they are even very often misleading 
--a thought we shall return to in a moment. 


But there are other approaches, for instance, George Pickering's, as he looks 
at the word "urban" in the title of Chicago's Urban Training Center for Chris- 
tian Mission: 


The scale which is novel and of which it is important to take account 
is the scale of resources which have become subject to human calcula- 
tion and manipulation. In one respect, urbanization represents a rev- 
olutionary expansion of the capacity for effective human action. 
Ironically, in another respect, urbanization represents an equally 
revolutaionary extension in the sense of human powerlessness. Both of 
these are functions of the scale onwhich actions are mounted and the 
complexity of the web of relations in which they take place.* 


*George W. Pickering, "The Urban Training Center for Christian Mission: An 
Analysis and Interpretation," Vol. 1 of mimeographed papers for National 
Strategy Conference: Manpower Development for Mission, October 10-12, 1966; 
Auspices, NCC Research Center, Church Federation of Greater Chicago, October, 
1966. 
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Pickering names in this short description the notions of a scale of re- 
sources, scale of action, and the implementing "web of relations," that 
turns the one into the other. He also refers to the manipulation of these 
resources (and presumably of these relations) on the one hand and implies 
the blocking of resources and frustration of certain relations on the 
other on a scale never before imagined. 


A theme common to these notions of resources, relations, their manipula- 

tions and frustrations, is that of power for "effective action." It is 

power based on amassed resources, exploited through a complex web of enab- 
ling relations, and aimed at the achieving of great but largely undefined 
ends. The reverse and naturally inseparaable aspect of the same concept is 

of course powerlessness, the inability to arrive individually or collectively 
at effective action, which is the result thus far of the manner in which 
power is distributed and held in the city. The new implosion of power in 

the city is the basis of a truly novel human opportunity for something or 
other. At the same time, the maldistribution of power and the fact and spirit 
of powerlessness are the basis of a new kind of problem; for whatever the ends 
of the uses of power are finally to be, it is presently clear that they will 
not have been determined with the participation of the human commonwealth 
itself. Powerlessness cannot choose its own ends, for it is precisely not 
free to choose its way around the decisions of powerful men. Yet a few power- 
ful men are not a city; and on this ground alone it is possible to say that the 
city as such does not know where it is going or why. The power of free men to 
choose where they are going is the opportunity and the problem of the city. 


If, then, one could imagine how power organizes itself and its performance 
in the city, one might at last have hit upon an organizing concept for the 
study of the city itself. 


Now it can be asked whether the notions of metropolis, megalopolis, techno- 
polis, as such point to the organization of urban power in a way helpful to 
the teacher. Pickering again addresses himself to the question in philosoph- 
ical terms: 


While the urbanizing process is real enough, still it is abstract to 
any concrete moment in which a person or institution may have to or 
want to act. The urbanizing process is an abstract set of factors 
which are existentially vacuous. It is this character of the urbani- 
zing process which makes it conceptually elusive. There is no root 
"urban experience” from which an adequate conceptualization can be 
elaborated. This same condition makes the urbanizing process politi- 
cally elusive; for the outcome of the urbanizing process is not an 
existentially available common world . . . .Only the material, the 
Stuff of urban life is given while the ends are open to question.* 


How can we get hold, then, of "the material, the stuff of urban life," so 
long as it has not thrown itself together in one socially, politically, 
existentially, or intellectually available "common world"? The trouble 
with the various kinds of "polis" already mentioned lies in the unities and 
generalities that they imply and, furthermore, in the picture they give to 
this unity and to this generalized phenomenon as well, which turns out to be 


*Ibid. 
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scarcely exact. 


Much of what is so disconcerting for stereotypy is that the American city 
is anti-city in fact, in classical terms; and until that is understood and 
appreciated, there is no getting hold of the American urban phenomenon. 


To follow this argument, let us take space for an extended quote. 


The nonurban character (in common-sense usage) of American urban 
settlement (in Census Bureau usage), even in metropolitan areas, 
is shown in the relatively low density of population in the 
"nation of cities." The accepted minimum measure of an urban 
environment is & population density of 1,000 or more per square 
mile; the measure of suburbanization is a population density of 
500 per square mile . . . (But) population density in the North- 
eastern "megalopolis" exceeds the suburbanization level only in 


the biggest cities. 


Furthermore, three-fourths of all Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas contain fewer than 500,000 people, even when central cities 
and suburbs are combined. This usually means that the central city 
population is less than 250,000, and may even be less than 100,000. 
In short, what is developing in the United States is the spread of 
a relatively low-density population engaged in urban economic pur- 
SULLS5. Une. 





American urban living is further complicated by the vast difference 
in the life-styles of residents of American cities, depending on 
each city's size and location. It should not be difficult to vis- 
ualize the differences between cities of 20,000 on the fringes of 
Boston and those of the same population in the heart of the Rockies, 
between & Philadelphia of two million people in the shadow of New 
York and a Denver of half a million which serves as the "capital" of 
& region that ranges five hundred or more miles in any direction . . .. 


Thus, the national news media convey pictures of traffic jams in New 
York and talk about the American city being crushed by the automobile. 
This may be as true of New Rochelle (pop. 77,000) as it is of Man- 
hattan, but it is hardly true of Minneapolis or even Philadelphia, 
where rush-hour delays hardly add fifteen minutes to the total travel 
time of motorists who drive to the peripheries of the commuting 

belt . .. . Whatever the national spread of traffic jams, water 
pollution, and violent crime--and these problems are certainly 
present nationwide--any well-traveled person can vouch for the dif- 
ferences in magnitude of all three from community to community. 


The same author points out that the anti-city city is embedded in American 
tradition, and he states: 


Accepting the necessity and even the value of urbanization for cer- 
tain purposes, in particular economic ones, Americans kave char- 
acteristically tried to have their cake and eat it too, by bring- 
ing the old agrarian ideals into the urban setting and reinter- 
preting them through the establishment of a modified pattern of 
"rural"-style living within an urban context. The result has been 
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the conversion of urban settlements into metropolitan ones, whose 
very expansiveness provides the physical means for combining 
something like rural and urban life-styles into a new pattern 
which better suits the American taste.* 


As this professor government would have it, limited and fragmented local 
government in the United States belongs to the "sets of institutions and 
symbolic actions" that have been'developed, partially by design . . . to 
evoke rural and small-town America and its traditional way of life." Thus, 
the day when the American "polis" or urban agglomeration will be even a 
political unity seems far off, should it ever come, and a clashing tradition 
seems resilient indeed. The various kinds of "polis" evoked would not 
appear to suggest the truth if they are summoned as political realities or 
social or cultural ones in any unified or easily generalized sense. The 
fact is that power has not organized itself in the combinations which those 
terms suggest, or toward the ends which they commonly imply. 


Consider for a moment the distance between actual United Presbyterian urban 
settings and urban stereotypes which have been observed throughout this re- 
porter's itineraries, for the realities need to be brought more nearly into 
focus before teaching attempts to relate itself to them. 


The learners of this denomination are to be found in central cities ranging 
from the almost eight million population of New York City to the 162,178 
(1960) of Hartford, Connecticut, and in one case in a semirural, largely 
Mexican-American small town (Brighton) outside Denver. Their cities are as 
different as Albuquerque from Boston and vary in population density (as of 
1960) from the 102,426 per square mile of Manhattan Borough to the 2,414 in 
El Paso, Texas. This forty-two-fold difference means that, per square mile, 
one has almost one hundred thousand fewer neighbors in the Texas city than 
in New York. In 1964, New York City government was spending a fraction 
under $400 per capita, but Denver only $209 and Chicago $2 less than Denver. 
ouch figures indicate that there is a great difference among the levels and 
intensities of municipal services, projects, and opportunities from city to 
city; and they might also lead us to suspect that these differences are sub- 
Jectively felt in the sense one has of local need, movement, possibility, 
and hopefulness, as indeed they" arer Even in busy Cleveland, the'obsServer 
from Chicago was asked, "How does it feel, coming from a real city?" 


If the metropolitan areas differ greatly among themselves, so do their inner 
cities or poverty pockets. The Mexican-American population of Los Angeles, 
surrounded by the city as by a sea and cut off from Mexico proper, lives 
under circumstances different from those of the Mexican in El Paso; and 
neither lives quite like the Mexicans of Denver, seasonally and agricultur- 
ally employed. The house-dwelling, yard-surrounded Negroes of Oakland face 
an urban ecology distinct from that of the palm-blessed but busless inhabi- 
tants of Watts, and from that of well-transported, apartment-dwelling Harlem. 
These objective differences are, once again, multiplied by sometimes subtle 
differences in subjective response in the inner city. Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricans, and Cubans form three different communities of consciousness in 


*Daniel J. Elazer, "Are We a Nation of Cities?" The Public Interest, No. 4 


(Summer, 1966). (© 1966 by National Affairs, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Chicago alone, and Appalachian whites sense maladjustment in white Northern 
cities, which is not the same as that of Negroes. Sometimes the subjective, 
psychological variations have become part of the known public "style" of a 
given city. The mixed neighborhood has been accepted in principle as a 

“good thing" in parts of New York City and in Denver, but it has won far less 
such acceptance in Chicago and virtually none in other places, 


If there is great similarity in urban America, despite all the differences, 
it would seem to be due to two main factors: (1) the standardized suburban- 
ization that is purveyed by the national media and the mass producers, with 
advertising as its broker, and (2) the presence of a certain generalizable 
"culture of poverty" in the depressed sectors. These factors are, curiously 
enough, two sides of the same coin, that of image-building in affluent 
America. One is America at its most self- or image-conscious: what is always 
made the most visible in this civilization. The other is America at its least 
conscious, or that part of the civilization which is always made the least 
visible. In other words, they are twin facets of the country's self-decep- 
tion. They are realized by high fashion and highly visible ladies in high 
fashion and highly visible automobiles, and by our ubiquitous rats; and they 
are, together, the most general, the most similar items in America from 
coast to coast. 


Furthermore, there’ are the politically real differences from area to. area 
already alluded to: the fact that administrative sectors within metropolitan 
areas are variously cut up and governed, and that virtually no one set of 
them easily fits into the "metropolitan" stereotype of urban enthusiasts. 

For these reasons, some category other than the "polis" typologies is bound 
to be more helpful in coming to terms with the city: the architecture of 
social class, say, rather than of government, for much of the governmental 
splintering of the overall city is indeed carried through in defense of the 
privileges that certain classes enjoy and mean to guarantee to themselves in 
amore or less separated existence. It is also true that, whether seen as 
from the suburbs reaching inward or as from downtown towers of finance reach- 
ing outward, the institutions of social class are pervasive throughout the 
urban complex. 


The difficulty, however, in selecting class as the organizing category lies 
precisely in the manner in which class institutions have been developed on 
the American scene: in a manner, that is, to be obscured, made invisible, 
or elaborately cemouflaged. Moreover, the outward style of the social classes 
is heavily overlaid with American democratic folkways, and the lines between 
the classes are not all that rigid. Thus they are not easy to get at. Just 
this seeming absence of class institutions in the city has given growth to 
that prickliest of nettles wherever one would grab hold of our urban civili- 
zation: the tradition of apparent individualism and isolation of persons in 
the city. Where the customs and folkways of class are clearly established, 
&s in Europe, they control and facilitate the transactions between people of 
varying means and ends. But in their apparent absence, as in the United 
States, the best rule of thumb in the eity has been to step aside and simply 
avoid the person approaching. One cannot expect or extend either deference 
or noblesse oblige based on conventions of class. It is every man for him- 
self. Thus, maintaining the illusions of "no class"--propped up by 

certain democratic realities--those on whom class confers power have until 
recently had unmatched success in atomizing social life. They have "indi- 
vidualized" the life of the less powerful and successfully ruled out the 
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self-defense that comes from solidarity. Class is, for these reasons, once 
again an elusive concept for taking hold of the organization of power, even 
though it cannot be ignored. 


The lines of caste in the United States are so much more visible than those 
of class that they have lured many into considering them as the organizing 
concept of city life. The black and brown caste, whatever its internal 
classes, exists in the "central city" on its own reservation or ghetto. The 
white caste, again with its internal classes, inhabits the suburban peri- 
phery, the white noose around the black neck. The tug and leading of that 
noose, the relations between the castes, then define what the U.S. city is 
all about and offer the simplest means for determining the functions of 


power. 


But as an organizing concept the segregation and power struggle of the castes 
finally breaks down as well. It collapses on the obscure realities of class: 
the absolute numbers of white poor in the cities, for instance, outdistance 
the numbers of officially poor nonwhites. Upper middle-class Negroes, mean- 
while, are gradually finding sanctuary in suburbia. Three quarters of the 
Negro poor, however, live in no city at all, but only three fifths of white 
poor live outside the city. Present city planning calls for the redistribu- 
tion of low income groups, especially of the Negro, around all areas of the 
urban agglomeration. While the fact of caste and the struggle around it will 
continue to be central in determining the future of urban America, it does 
not suffice to explain all the organization of power in the city complex; and 
it fails, then, to be the best means for explaining the city as such. 


However, it becomes plain that the city will not be understood without a 
consideration of caste, or of class, or for that matter of politics and local 
and higher governments. To these considerations others would have to be 
added. What of the way in which economic and productivity arrangements 
answer the questions of power? What of various socialization processes-- 
family, peer group, neighborhood, and so on--and their manner of distribut- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of power? What of the special care 
roles of hospitals, agencies, and rest homes in relation to that which 
citizens can and cannot do for themselves and together? What of lLawmaking 
and police and jails? What of the aesthetic-cultural functions of the public 
library or the museum or the jazz hall or the public and private schools? 
These are all some of the concrete channels, some of the actual stuff and 
material of urban living, which in the end do reach into every urban life and 
affect all citizens together. They reach out and take effect whether by 
their absence or presence, seeming or real. These topics of consideration, 
if only they can be grasped in some systematic way, begin at last to give 
tangible handles to the organization of power in the city. 


Has one suddenly bit off more than one can chew, or been too greedy to get 
hold of the city as a whole? There ought, perhaps, to be a simpler way of 
coming at it altogether, strictly, say, in terms of events. It is worth 
thinking about. That is, one is given the option of facing the city 
limitedly in terms of its periodic crises--the evident failure, for example, 
of schools or hospitals to do their job--those crises which are called "the 
issues." But on the other hand, the challenge is to get to the bottom of 
the issues or crises by taking a hard look at where they come from, by 
inspecting the living structure of the city as such. 
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If this assignment is not hopeless, it is because students of the city, the 
urban sociologists, have themselves begun to look at and speak of their 
otherwise amorphous subject in these systematic terms. That is, they have 
already begun the process of examining the city as a conglomeration of 
"systems"--social, cultural, and political. Indeed, although the scholars 
deal in systems of all three kinds, these systems can be said in the long 
run to be all "political" in the broad sense that all of them have to do in 
the end with the uses and abuses of power, 


Thus it seems wise and feasible to come at the city not in terms of just one 
of its systems--the governmental, or the technocratic, or the class or caste 
system --but to come at it as a study in systems as such, and the functions 
of power in these parallel but coordinated ways. The systems are, as it were, 
Pickering's “web of relations" considered in an analytic fashion vertically 
(internally) and also horizontally (as coordinated), and each one displays 
the working of some power toward some more or less defined end. That is to 
say, systems analysis is also a study in dynamics, which is a helpful and 
relevant fact in itself, as we shall see. 


The systems approach to the city is metropolitan in the sense that the systems 
involved reach throughout or have pertinence in every section of the urban 
agglomeration. It is a catholic approach since it also affects and involves 
the richest and poorest, the most and least schooled (and people of every 
religious affiliation), and can therefore be presented to them all at the 
relevant point. Systems allow for a polycentric or pluralistic approach 

since each operating system in the city tends to affect different fragments 

of population in different ways and has to be understood, then, beginning with 
these effects, Learning about the systems is actionable: the systems are 
people interacting, so the method is open, up and down the scale, to becoming 
a learning by doing, which is to say, by way of participation. 


In sum, the systems approach to learning about the city presents or suggests 
the kind of model that meets the four criteria set out on an earlier page. 

It meets what is assumed to be a fifth criterion too, in that it is of course 
open to theological exploration and interpretation. 


C. THE CHURCHES' CONCERN WITH POWER AND ITS MODELS 


The understanding of the church is brought to bear on urban systems pre- 
cisely at the point of their dynamics, or the workings of power. This is 
the case because the church has a curiosity all its own about, and a legiti- 
mate interest in, power and powerlessness. The church is the people of 
Jesus Christ, "designated Son of God in power according to the Spirit of 
holiness by his resurrection from the dead" (Rom. 1:4). It believes in the 
power of the good news for salvation. It believes in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the dynamics of divine love, to give "life." As for other kinds of 
power, Christians are told that Christ is victor above "all rule and author- 
ity and power and dominion" (Eph. 1:21), and that there are indeed no powers 
that can separate us from the love of God in Christ. Therefore, whatever 

in any particular case is meant by power, the church is interested in what 
it is and how it works toward the life or death of men. 
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It would have been typical of another era in Christian thinking to divide 
sharply between sacred and secular types of power, meaning, by and large, 
churchly and worldly, holy and unholy, invisible and visible. The power 
of the good news or of God would not have been seen in the workings of 
cultural, social, or political systems themselves, But it must be said 
that if the church is not quite sure how to discriminate between various 
expressions of the power of God today, it is at least no longer certain 
that he does not work in all the visible and actual structures of this 
world, of which his church is but one. 


The churches tend to recognize that power works in different directions and 
even in different ways from those ordinarily discerned in the world. That 
is, there is that power which creates and stirs up life, and that abundantly; 
and there is the power which drives toward final isolation and death--this 
death and life are not always what the world calls by these names. On the 
other hand, there are the powerful of this world just as there are the 
worldly weak, and Christians cannot be sure but what, in Christ, these roles 
are often the reverse: of what’ they seem. J.[teissnot, asetheschurcheseeseic, 
the rich who are alone mighty or the poor and humble who are altogether 
powerless. 


Yet, however these distinctions are drawn and redrawn, there is in the end 
something concrete about the freedom ahd liveliness of men which certifies 
that even the most secularly visible power and powerlessness are related to 
divine power, and not always in strictly inverted ways. To the extent that 
men have been set free to choose for themselves the grace and blessings of 
God, they are free indeed and empowered indeed, and none can deny it on the 
basis of their worldly wealth. On the other hand, to the degree that men 
are in no wise free to opt for such grace and blessings because of the utter 
depression of their body and soul at once, it has become ridiculous and heart- 
less to speak of their disempowerment as might or their weakness as hidden 
strength. 


What would seem to be the case, rather, is that power as such is given on 
earth to love and liberate, and that it is used instead to divide and en- 
thrall, in which case it leads to self-destruction as well. Whether power 

is of God must be determined, then, by the inspiration to its use or abuse 
for life or death. Above all, the structures by which men have learned to 
live together and in which they have incorporated their collective powers are 
subject to this closer examination, for the creative breath is there in all 
these structures--the impetus to share and embellish life. But the desicat- 
ing air of hell and death is there as well--in every structure there can be 
found the "institutionalization of sin." 


The structures of urban life have each evolved their peculiar dynamics: 

the generation and emanations of power that determine how they work and to 
what ends. The how and the whither are organized into "systems." Each 
system works to enliven or more or less literally to deaden men and women in 
the city. If the churches can learn to behold their cities on the model of 
these systematic dynamisms--or dynamic systems--they will then have something 
to say about the word of life that comes both to them and through them in the 
urban setting. 


Again, if the churches should once really get hold of their urban environments 
according to some such model, they would at last have penetrated the decision- 
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making environment of their learners. As the citizen participates in the 
cultural, the social, the political systems of his daily life, it is there 
that he makes up his mind in specific ways about concrete deeds. It is 
there that he struggles to bring to bear the saving-historical lessons he 
has heard (if he has not learned them) and find relevance in the traditions 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and Jesus, Calvin, and Knox: 


The actual model-building, of course, lies somewhere in the future of church 
education. It can be said now that it has already been undertaken in cer- 
tain preliminary ways by frontier segments of the church. We shall return 
to that. Meanwhile, the existence and the practice of the church as one system 
alongside others, and related to them in various ways, needs exploring since 
it is from this existence and practice as a starting point that the relevant 
agencies of the church are summoned to think and work together. It is surely 
on some such basis as this that they need cooperatively to build the real 
theoretical and practical instruments for teaching in the city and about it. 
It will be appropriate to return to this question of instrumentation after 
some further observations on the actualities of urban church education among 
Presbyterians today. 
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il. Problem Two: The Church in the City 


A. THE PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION IN MISSION 


United Presbyterian churches, as many others, have come to understand their 
characteristic relation to the world, and specifically to the city, as that 
of mission. But they have been slow to appreciate the need to confront the 
city as a whole and hence slow to acquire the structures, strategies, and 
programs that are truly appropriate either to the people on mission or to 
those whom mission serves. 


The Presbyterian city church itself varies widely in where it comes from and 
how it is made up. Of those that have been seen in the field, some included 
memberships of over 4,000, but others of under fifty. They were composed of 
upper middle-income people and the officially poor; graduate degree holders 
and elementary school dropouts; whites, Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, and Orientals; suburban commuters and authentic inner-city dwellers. 


The typical United Presbyterian inner-city congregation would no doubt have 
to be depicted as a congregation gathered in but not necessarily from a 
central city, though it is related in some practical manner to the problem 
area or depressed sectors. Excluded from this category would be only those 
congregations in town (and they are both small and large) which have little 
or no missionary or educational relation to their surrounding areas, and of 
these there are unfortunately still a number. 


However, a profile of the average "involved" United Presbyterian inner-city 
congregation would tend to show a membership of middle to lower middle 

income and of high school education, largely white with a handful of Negro 
newcomers or largely Negro with a handful of white "guests" or exchange 
members, but seldom a membership well or evenly mixed. The adult congregants 
in this "average" church would be sturdily middle class culturally if not 
economically. If white, they would tend to travel some distance to worship 

in or near depressed areas; if Negro, they would tend to be a highly skewed 
selection of (Negro) middle class and at least high school educated citizens. 
The "lower fifth" or officially poor of the ghettos are virtually without 
representation among adult congregations, for the "lower fifth" tend to be 
included in the persons of children attending the church school operations 

of predominantly white churches, but they are rather completely excluded 

from predominantly black ones. In other words, the officially poor, who are 
usually called on to typify the inner city, are present more on the conscience 
of the inner-city congregation than on its rolls. Class, caste, educational, 
and governmental (urban-suburban) divisions tell more about the city than 
about the locally homogeneous congregations that serve it. United Presbyterian 
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congregations are more often than not unrepresentative of the neighborhoods 
to which they are in mission so long as class, etc., are taken to be the 
criteria of representation. 


Such, then, are the people who are "in mission," for the church "in mission” 
and the church "as mission" are without doubt at the head of the column of 
various understanding of the city church today. 


B. MISSION BEYOND THE CONGREGATIONAL BASE 


Ihe church in mission in the city means, in the majority of cases, the 
congregation in mission; indeed, George Webber's book by that title is 
likely the best available exposition of this urban Christian posture. United 
Presbyterians, moreover, can furnish some examples of this kind of congrega- 
tional action. Programs are on the increase for helping single congregations 
to become aware of and identify urban or neighborhood problems and issues. 
There are direct action programs ranging from tutoring to political demon- 
stration and serving all from children to the very old, Southern Negroes to 
Appalachian whites. There are highly unusual, imaginative programs among 
these, such as attempts to go on mission to the sensibilities and vitalities 
of depressed people (of every class) by means of the arts. 


However, in lesser numbers there are scattered examples of congregations 
having combined forces for the sake of mission. They have done so both with 
other United Presbyterian churches and with those of other denominations. 

In San Francisco, the Inner City Parish attempted to enhance the ministry of 
a number of strictly inner-city Presbyterian congregations by means of a 
central, generally available auxiliary staff. Greater San Diego Parish, on 
the other hand, was conceived from the beginning as a collective enterprise 
of downtown and suburban congregations. Denver, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New Haven, New York, each have collective parishes composed of inner-city 
churches and cooperating members of more than one denomination, generally 
including Presbyterians. 


The principle of mission has also taken hold at levels above either the uni- 
or multicongregational. In Presbyterian circles, the judicatories themselves 
have brought missionary structures into existence, as has the Presbytery of 
St. Louis or the Synod of the Golden Gate in northern California. Inter- 
denominationally, city missionary societies such as those of New York or 
Chicago have not only developed significant ministries but have also drawn 
increasing attention and approval from cooperating denominations, whereas 
councils of churches and federations--one thinks in particular of Chicago, 
New York, and St. Louis--have shifted more prominently than before into a 
missionary stance, with the help of research and planning departments where 
there is growing expertise and ambition.  Interdenominational cooperation, 
this time on even national levels, has brought about new and especially 
promising centers for urban missionary training: exemplified in the Urban 
Training Center of Chicago and MUST of New York, but now springing up around 
the country, more or less modeled after these early starters. Finally, there 
exist a number of enterprises involving limited numbers of people in special 
ministries: the night ministers, teams aiding addicts, community arts 
foundations, coffeehouses, men in secular community organizations, teams on 
industrial mission. Certain of these ministries are supported by the inter- 
denominational structures. They tend to operate not as a part of congregational 
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and denominational superstructures but to maintain certain relations and 
responsibilities toward them. 


C. FAILINGS IN MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION AND THOUGHT 


There are, however, problems for the church in the city that continue to 
harry these new forms of mission, for both the city itself and the real 
nature of the constituency that serves it remain out of focus and at issue. 


The central problems of the congregation's orientation to mission have been, 
first, its inherent lack of scale when conceived individually, and, second, 
its lack of integration into broader strategies when seen from a metropolitan 
point of view. The inner-city congregation necessarily lacks an overview of 
metropolis, and its merely local efforts tend, for this reason among others, 
to self-defeat and a resultant discouragement. Meanwhile, the "avenue" or 
"all-city" large church is minus what might be called an "underview" of 
metropolis--the view, as it were, from the bottom of the well in any particular 
part of the city--and thus its efforts in the city tend to an understandable 
superficiality. Certainly white middle-class attitudes, norms, and remedies 
prevail in these circumstances, uncorrected by immediate and telling contact 
with others of the city's inhabitants | 


Third, in congregations large and small, affluent and poor, the very history 

of Protestantism in the United States has thrown up pastors both individualistic 
and paternalistic. Such men, wittingly or not, tend both to see themselves 

and to be seen locally as father figures, so that the working out of this role 
conspires against their individual submergence in greater, collective enter- 
prises. They are not, so to speak, ready to be counted as sons of the city 
rather than as fathers of the flock. 


One looks with hope toward the multicongregational, the interdenominational, 
and the extracongregational undertakings, but these too appear slow to fulfill 
their promise. Ecumenical efforts are at best belated and at worst stymied 

by ancient misgivings. The judicatories--the presbyteries, etc.--remain more 
the parliaments of individual congregations (not to say pastoral individualists) 
than governments of the church. They have not, in other words, made their 
passage from old "Articles of Confederation" to a federal, i.e., urban con- 
stitution. It is not surprising, then, that they have almost nowhere come 

up with strategies to counteract the congregationalist chaos and address the 
church to the city as such. The higher bodies, even many interchurch-councils, 
basically do not know what "city as such" might mean, because they are not 
looking in that direction, no doubt because of their peculiar makeup. They 
remain instead institution- and organization-centered; that is, they are 

still devoted to serving the churches in the city rather than the city by 
means of the churches. And the question pointedly arises whether, in so 

doing, the higher courts are truly serving either city or church. 


Thus, the church beholds itself as in mission to the city but cannot actually 
or theoretically pull itself together for the realization of that mission. 
One result is a kind of speculation by a few strong heads that is laden with 
dangers of its own. There are, notably, appealing summons to "mission" and 
even strategies launched with no solid underpinnings in churchly theoretical 
thought or churehly demographic realities. In other words, little account 

is taken of the people actually in the churches or of their relationship to 
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the city as determined by the power of God. Instead, such strategies ground 
themselves elsewhere, as in the generosity of moneyed foundations and the 
expensive expertise of professors, on which they could be congratulated if 
they had not begun by ignoring the gift already given--the brothers of Christ 
in the pews. t least where Presbyterians are concerned, these people are 
not 8 proletarian mass gnawing at the bit of rebellion; nor are they, even 

as Christians, zealous for the mission of radical change. They may be 
stubbornly opposed. But they are not, on the other hand, burdened with more 
sins than other men, and it can surely be said of some that they do not under- 
stand the mission. If there is no theology to encompass these people or a 
view of the city to establish their place there, these believers and citizens 
cannot reasonably be expected either to understand seriously or to take up 
therir'misslon to the “city. 


In sum, having faced neither the city nor themselves, the metropolitan church 
units as well as their congregational outposts are still without any systematic 
means for discerning and acting upon their collective relationship to the 

whole of the city. In that effort there have not yet been invested the study, 
the money, or the manpower required, so that no one has come up with the tools. 


D. WHAT THERE IS TO WORK WITH TOWARD A MISSIONARY ECCLESIOLOGY 


It would seem then, once again, that a theoretical and especially a theological 
basis is needed for the instrumentation of mission to the city. Three schools 
of thought can be listed among city churches which already possess some kind 

of theology and which might, therefore, contribute to the final mold. 


The first of these is*individualistic pietism, which has its modern and quite 
sophisticated "liberal" forms as well as the shopworn ones. Individualistic 
pietism is dedicated to religious private enterprise even in the urban mass 
society; it is chiefly concerned with the edification of souls or the up- 
building of character. 


Second, there are the theologies of interpersonal relationship, of "I-Thou" 
in the lingo, which avoid the abstraction of individualism but remain rather 
detached from wider settings. 


Third, there is a certain enthusiasm for koinonia and "community." Yet, and 
disastrously enough, even the "community-minded" seem to have their thinking 
circumscribed by the fellowship of the church. They see this fellowship in 
no real environment. To this third position can be added the contributions 
made by salvation-historical studies of the "people of God" which locate 

said people in a kind of metatime but again in no real space. That is, they 
leave them in principle in no real space, for in practice people continue on 
in the usually absurd and at least inaccurate mental space they have acquired 
under the rubric of "city" from the contemporary culture. This image of city, 
all uncorrected by any better theology, goes on to inform and deform the 
urbanly innocent doctrines that are purveyed to the believer. 


Now there is no doubt but what personal piety, interpersonal reality, and 
Christian fellowship all need to inform the faith and understanding of the 
city's Christians. However, they do so only in an untrue and frustrating 
manner as long as they are wafted through a vacuum and have not found their 
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place in the urban setting. Therefore the challenge remains to lay the bases 
in theology for an understanding of God with man at the site where man is 
with man as he has never been before, which is in the city. Until that 
happens it is hard to see how those in mission to metropolis are to discover 
what that mission actually is as the mission of the whole church to whole 
city. When such bases are laid, the metropolitan judicatories, etc., would 
then be without excuse for any further delay in creating the indispensable 
instruments of metromission. 


Teaching in the churches would in this instance, of course, have to keep pace. 
The teaching of the duties and meaning of piety, instruction in what God has 
done and does to affect relations between people, the explanation of his pre- 
sence in Christian fellowship, the discerning of his appeal to all through 
his mighty deeds of yore, and finally the understanding of how in each of 
these disclosures God issues his command to "Go!": all this requires that 
teachers carefully place the truths of God in a fully urban context, in a 
setting where men in and with God really live, move, and have their being. 
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lil. Problem Three: Education in the City Church 


There is a baker's dozen of knotty problems relating to teaching and learning 
in the city church. The greater share of them, which naturally occupy most 

of the time of the practicing pastor and teacher, are mechanical: how to get 
learners into the church building from across the town or across the street, 
when to find the right time for workers and their children who no longer live 
on a nineteenth-century schedule by day or by week, how to provide the right 
BOOKS, sthnear Len te pictures ,. UC. Other problems,arejculturasl: d.e «7 whatto 

do about the fact that public schools have not prepared learners to read the 
books but have engendered hate for oneself as student, dislike for the other 
as teacher, and disgust for that object in the middle, the book. . Or the fact 
that the materials handed down by boards of Christian education are culturally 
malapropos. Some of the problems are motivational, in close connection with 
the culture. That is, they are largely ouestions of how to remedy the cultural 
laming of the learner: how to make education an exciting bridge to the future 
for the man to whom the future is a horror, a space empty or dark; how to make 
learning processes lively which have been made unnaturally dull and even 
deadly; how to make learning a power in the poor man who believes himself 
powerless, or relevant to the rich for whom relevance to the city is a threat. 
And yet underlying all of these is another kind of problem, the ignorance of 
the educator as to where he is going with his teaching. It is the theo- 
retical-theological problem all over again. It is certainly arguable that 
with this problem out of the way more promising solutions to the others 

would begin to suggest themselves. 


The difficulty is not that theologically elaborated principles of United 
Presbyterian education have not been enunciated or published; they have been 
sounded with the regularity of a royal salute over the past two decades. 

The difficulty is that United Presbyterian church education is wonderfully 
unrelated to the church in mission to the city, which is to say, to the under- 
standing that city churches by and large hold of themselves. There has been 
no direct route, on the maps of the educational planners, from the teaching 
to the missionary church--or back again. 

Meanwhile, in the field, local "Christian educators," whether pastors, 
directors, or plain teachers, have arrived at only more or less defined ideas 
as to why they teach in the city church. That is, there are areas of consensus 
about goals that find their roots in the theologies which, as noted, are 
popular in urban churches. The first of these is the evangelistic purpose 
rooted in old or new pietisms: the conversion of learners to an experience 

of and commitment to Jesus Christ, or, somewhat more modernly, to an experience 
of and commitment to themselves as rounded fellows and better characters. 
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The second such area of consensus surrounds the concept of "community," which 
can mean a limited kind of fellowship based on I-Thou philosophies and group 
therapy or broader membership in a "covenant community" and a "people of God." 
As goals of teaching-learning, these notions suffer from a lack of anchorage 
in the missionary church, much as the missionary church has tended to want 
theoretical moorings in the city as object of its mission. 


There is, indeed, a third area of consensus around the missionary goal itself, 
and thus there are a small number of teachers bent on teaching for Christian 
apostolate. Such teachers are notably teaching elders, that is, pastors. 
Their view of church education conforms in this case with their opinion of 
the churches they lead, which is a happy circumstance. Less happy is the 
fact that, as teachers with this ambition and conformity of purpose, they 
have little or no support from the educational superstructure of the church 
as such. 


To a certain degree, just as vague theologies of personal evangelism, I-Thou 
relationships, koinonia and community, and mission may somehow converge in 
the mind, so the resultant educational goals frequently overlap and draw upon 
one another; but they seldom do so in any systematic way, such as might have 
been thought out with the help of the trained experts in the hierarchy. 
Though it is perfectly true that conversion, community, and mission are all 
three vacuous by themselves, together they belong to the essence of the 
historical church. Conversion seems questionable if it is not conversion to 
the community of Jesus Christ and his mission. Community has little left 
but its neurotic bases if it is not informed by the agape of Christ and 
dedicated to his mission. Mission has no transforming thrust if it is not 
the sentness of converted men finding strength in community. Nevertheless, 
parties in the churches and in big and little educational establishments 
tend to form themselves around one or two of these classic goals to the ex- 
clusion, sometimes with alarming hostility, of the other two or one. Thus 
chaos grows in the practice of teaching and learning in the field. 


There is estrangement and difficulty on this account between certain of the 
most active urban pastors and their often undertrained teaching staffs. 
Pastoral activists may argue that facing and dealing with public issues is 
in itself a sort of "Christian education" minus any theological leading to 
or from the missionary enterprise. The ordained clergyman is himself, of 
course, ready with theological justification of his acts; it is the layman 
who is unprepared and unequipped to follow him there. Conversely, anxious 
lay teachers wonder why the pastoral leadership is not more deeply concerned 
to convert or build character or inspire some greater togetherness at church 
school outings: that is what they thought Christian education was all about. 


Nor are the missing links to be provided, apparently, even by educators of 
greater sophistication and a considerable budget. From house church and 
Bible study to area-wide programs of adult education, high-powered new 
attempts are being made to improve the teaching and the learning of the faith. 
But what is their theoretical or, for that matter practical, application to 
the church in mission? 


As a result the theoretical and practical connections between learning and 
mission are seldom clear or compelling. Too often the only link offered is 
the Christian's compulsion to good works, though he may mistake that for his 
faith. Many a teacher therefore feels deserted by his pastor, while the 
pastor collects about him those who are willing to go out and "do." 
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That has been, and by and large remains, the chaos of education in the field. 
Only lately have the protests of thinkers such as George Younger and the 
constructions of a George Webber or David Barry brought forth a promising 
consensus regarding a theology of faith and works. They have at last asked 
for a priority of theological understanding of the "metropolity," as when 
Barry writes: "First, we need a theology of urban society--that is, a clear 
theory as to what God's intention is for these great metropolitan complexes 
that are dominating the life of our nation."* 


Webber describes the congregation in mission according to a "politics of God" 
which is able to involve men in the power relations of 8 city in a manner 
coherent with their own fellowship. And he declares it to be obvious that 
"the purview of mission must be the whole metropolitan area, for the church 
as a whole, even though the local cells are the heart of the missionary work 
of God. The local church is a small and perhaps inconsequential influence 

in the vastness of a modern metropolitan area. . . . For effective church 
planning, for relevance in urban renewal strategy, in speaking prophetically 
to the whole city, and for many other aspects of mission, this larger ecu- 
menicity is essential."** 


Here then are men thinking in terms of a whole church facing the whole 
metropolitan area and, in Barry's words, needing "first . . . & theology 

of urban society," one that gives proper focus to the church in mission to 
the city. The weakness remains, however, that, although such formulations 
would seem to call for presbytery, ecumenical, and national statements on a 
theology for cities in particular and in general, few such have become the 
business of any responsible body. 


There has been a recent declaration from the United Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education to the effect that this agency will now work in collab- 
oration with the Board of National Missions to develop "new strategies, 
structures, and programs for deprived and special-need areas." *** Yet there 
is no commitment here to develop a new theology of metropolis or a theory of 
teaching for the metromission; indeed, a fraction of the city is singled out 
even for this limited, pragmatic cooperation. 


Therefore, the churches continue to cast about for an altogether urban and 
missionary theology for Christian education: one which would bear in mind the 
place of conversion and community, no doubt, but which would relate them 
both dynamically to the world in which they occur and in terms of the mission 
for which they exist. 


T pee : 3 
* David W. Barry, "Guidelines for Evaluation of the Local Urban Church." 
Mimeographed paper, New York City Mission Society, New York, n.d. 


** George W. Webber, The Congregation in Mission: Emerging Structures for 
the Church in an Urban Society VOD Press, 1964), PES O 

*** William A. Morrison, "Facing Toward the Future," report of the Board of 
Christian Education to the 177th General Assembly, The United Presbyterian 


Church U.S.A. See How in the World, pp. THE, E.K. Larson, Jr., ed.; no 
publisher's credits, 1966. 
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IV. Power, Education, and the Reeducation of 
Christians 


In the first chapter it was suggested that "power" would be a useful organiz- 
ing concept for an approach to the city and that some model would be needed 
accordingly to see how power is distributed, manipulated, etc., in the city. 
A systems model was recommended. In the two intervening chapters we have 
looked at United Presbyterian churches and some others in the field and con- 
cluded that the place of the urban church had also not been spelled out in 

& framework of urban theory, so that it was difficult for these churches to 
relate themselves educationally to the city. Moreover, how religious edu- 
cation should relate itself to both city and church was not clear. 


We must attempt to bring the churches and their teaching within the compass 
of the organizing concept, power; and if urban power is to be considered in 
terms of various systems, then the churches must also be seen as such a 
System or even a system of systems. Finally, if church education is to be 
related to church and city at once, we must ask not only what urban and 
ecclesiastical systems do about power but also how they teach it and with 
what objectives and results. 


A. SYSTEMS IN CHURCH AND CITY COMPARED IN THE LIGHT OF POWER 


It has already been said that the churches have a legitimate concern with 
power because they believe in the power of the good news for salvation and 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. They are also concerned with powerlessness 
or the lack of options among some men, men who are not free to choose life 
over death, or grace over sin. 


Since it has been noted that churches tend to understand their particular 
goals as conversion or community or mission, it can be asked what these goals 
have to do with their concern for power and powerlessness. One answer is 

that the empirical dynamics of conversion, community, and mission as processes 
are churchly versions of comparable systems dynamics in the society at large. 
Education has a special function in relation to these dynamics in both church 
and "world." But to begin with, these systems are to be understood as com- 
parable and sometimes competitive organizations of power. Let us look first 
at the urban systems. 


l. Cultural or Value-Sustaining Systems 


Many of the institutions and known processes of the city exist primarily 

to contain, convey, promote, and enhance value, particularly the values 

of the society. Such are schools, libraries, TV and films, newspapers, 
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the arts, and so on. They are functions of power in the city inasmuch as 
it is the business of these institutions, etc., to inspire our uses of 
power and to validate them, showing us what our powers are "good for." 

By the same token they steer us away from the "bad" uses of power. They 
exalt that which men are capable of in body, mind, and spirit. They allow 
us and they persuade us to shun those things of which we are, or are supposed 
to be, incapable. And, not least, they cause us to be disdainful of our- 
selves insofar as we are incapable of this or that. The man who despises 
himself because of the things he cannot do or the values to which he cannot 
attain is as perfectly integrated into our cultural systems and by them as 
is the self-congratulating capable achiever. 


For shorthand, these systems might be called those of "should" and "might": 
should be, might be; should do, might do; and should like, might like. 
They explore and validate our powers with us as well as obscure and in- 
validate them. 


2. The Social and Socializing Systems 


If one should and might be, do, or like certain things, then one needs 
certain human contexts, real settings, in which to become these things, 
learn them, and try them. One must acquire not only value but practice, 
and to this end one must find oneself amid the necessary conditions and 
permissions en concreto. Human organizations that accomplish this end 
can be called the social or socializing systems. They are, for example, 
the family, the clique and gang, the neighborhood, the school (as a place 
rather than as a vehicle for explicit ideas and information), the job, the 
Army, the party, the state. 


Whereas cultural systems teach what one should or might do, given certain 
conditions, the social-socializing systems supply the conditions them- 
selves and to that extent teach what one actually may do. The inner-city 
Negro family functions as part of the cultural system, for instance, when- 
ever its lesson concerns what "good Americans do," or what it is one does 
that makes one a bad American. But the same family serves as part of the 
socializing system to the degree that it enfleshes in its members & limit- 
ing or degrading lesson, such as "This is what you actually may do, this 
is what--and all that--you can get away with, being black!" The person 
who learns such a lesson via the medium of family is being perfectly 
socialized into the existing society of the United States. Gangs, neighbor- 
hoods, jobs, the Army, etc., are clearly able to function toward the same 
end and teach the same lessons in the most practical way. 


As contrasted with the cultural systems of should and might, then, the 
social and socializing systems can be nicknamed those of "may." 


3. The Power-Distributing Systems: The Economic, Governmental, etc. 


Some systems neither promote value nor furnish its practical conditions, 
but they control the power to realize all values and to provide whatever 
are the necessary conditions. They distribute such power, and as systems, 
they crystallize that distribution. They are all, in sum, political 
systems. But in particular they are the economic systems having to do with 
the practical bases of power; the governmental systems having to do with 
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its administration; the military and paramilitary (police) systems having to 
do with its imposition, defense, and extensions; the judicial (court and 
prison) systems having to do with the justification and equilibration of 
power; and so forth. 


If one is well accviturated in the society, he knows what he is supposed to 
do and has more and more definite ideas of what he might like to do. If one 
is well socialized in the society, he knows what he may do. If one is suf- 
ficiently "politicized," he knows that upon moving into the control of power, 
he can determine his own "shoulds and mights." He can create his own permis- 
sion. He can act because he has power and is free to exercise it. 


By the same token, if one has no decisive position whatever in the power- 
controlling and distributing systems, if one is not an owner or an admini- 
strator or an officer or an arbiter of what can be and can be done, then 
one is bound to be frustrated by notions of what in this culture should 
be done and in this society may be done. To take the should, might, and 
may seriously is to discover, very often, that one cannot conform to the 
overt expectations of performance (one can only give in to the covert 
expectations of failure). Disaffection and alienation from the society 

at large therefore follow for the relatively powerless amid the evidences 
of their own "failure." They are alienated not because they are not, 

but because they are, integrated into the society and instructed by it. 
The same society allows them neither the conditions for doing that which 
they "ought" to do nor the power to alter those conditions. The powerless 
are thwarted at the point of "should" and "might" and "may" because the 
very basic "can do” has been removed from them. This frustration reveals 
itself inwardly and outwardly, psychologically and socially, in the kind 
of destructive alienation of which this decade has been made aware--both 
in riots and in withdrawal from responsibility. 


B. TYPES OF DYNAMIC SYSTEMS 


The churches are faced with these three types of systems, cultural, socializing, 
and political (or power-distributing and controlling), and of course as part 

of overall society they participate in them. However, it appears to us that 
the churches have also developed something like a set of complementary, 
parallel, or even competitive dynamisms alongside these social systems. We 

can outline them in accord with the principal goals of church life: 


l. Conversion 


To the extent that the church is bent on conversion, it is structuring 
itself as & cultural system. It is out to alter fundamental convictions 
and motivations about what we should do and should not, what we ought 

to become, and what there is to like, and also about what there "might" 
be beyond the boundaries of our present existence. The church proposes 

a new set of values, different inspiration, and a new and superior source 
of validation (justification by faith) over against those of the exist- 
ing society. The church's evangelism, preaching, teaching, hymnody, 
tracts, theology, ideology, promises and threats, all partake of this 
reacculturating or conversionist system. 
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2. Community 


Like the larger society, however, the churches also hold out the concre.g. 
human contexts in which values may be learned and initially put into pray 
tice. In the actual fellowship of the church and in Christian one-to-one 
relations, new and different conditions supposedly obtain, and there is a 
new and different set of permissions. Faith in Jesus Christ grounds all 
Christian relations in divine forgiveness for whatever is past; it bases 
them on Christian liberty and hope regarding whatever is yet to come. 
Only, in fact, as Christians act out these premises among themselves do 
they give flesh and meaning to the values proposed by their new culture. 
Hence, the community actually forgiven and restored by Jesus Christ provides 
the basis for the new "may" in Christian living; the dynamisms of its 
fellowship are the new, Christian socializing system. 


3. Mission 


Once again, just as in the larger society, Christian values and real 
Christian environments do not come into being on their own; they are be- 
gotten by another power. The revelation of what in fact can be and can 
be done, a revelation about man and his God in Jesus Christ, creates the 
new society and new culture. 


According to Christians this revelation appears as Jesus Christ is "sent" 
by God to man. It acquires personal and historical actuality to the extent 
that, because of Jesus Christ, other men are "sent" to us in the power of 
the Good News. What this power is is realized by us as we find ourselves 
"sent" to share it with still others. And this "sentness," beginning with 
that of the Son of God, is what is called Christian mission. The community 
built upon the sentness of Christ and its own consequent being sent is 
structured according to a missionary system. 


The churches, seen as missionary systems, must be correlated with the power- 
distributing and controlling systems of the society at large. The churches 
have, of course, a new concept as to where ultimate power comes from and 
of what it consists, namely, the love of God toward man. They also have 

a different notion of how the fruits and benefits of such power are to be 
distributed, as is made clear in the Magnificat, in the Beatitudes, and 

in the proclamation by Jesus regarding his own sentness in Luke 4:18-19. 
Therefore the church enters into the exercise of power as the love of God 
to recall itself and others to the actual bases of power in God and to the 
uses of power in the service of God and man. The churches are related to 
the power-distributing and controlling systems of society at the point 
where, in the practice of mission, the churches mean to disclose to power 
its own real foundations and ends. 


The Great Commission to the churches in Scripture reads: 


"Full authority in heaven and on earth has been committed to me. 
Go forth therefore and make all nations my disciples; baptize men 
everywhere in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and teach them to observe all that I have commanded you. 
And be assured, I am with you always, to the end of time." 

(Matt. 28:18-20, NEB.) 
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it age that has given rise to the evangelizing missions at 
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group, so that individual or group now have a new basis on which to exercise 


power. And the new discipline and new basis alike are determined by ob- 
serving "all that I have commanded you." They are determined by the ob- 
servance of a new manhood in Jesus Christ, itself defined by the love of 
God, which is decisive and imperative for Christians. Starting from this 
new basis and disciplined by steadfast observance of the new manhood in 
Jesus Christ, Christians find themselves laying the same bases for other 
men, offering them a like discipline and observance. It is in this way 
that they are "sent" to other men and that they arrive corporately at 
whatever can be called their missionary structures or system. 


In short, the churches propose and to & certain extent arrive at systems 
for themselves which are in some ways comparable to the existing systems 
in the city: cultural, socializing, and political (power-distributing, etc.) 
in the case of the city; conversionist, community-building, and missionary 
in the church. 


C. THE SYSTEMS AS STRUCTURES OF GROWTH 


The systems in which we participate were here when we were born, although 

they may have changed with time. The important thing is that we have grown 
up through these systems like a vine on a trellis. We have been acculturated 
according to the cultural systems of our sociéty, socialized by its social- 
izing systems, and politicized in keeping with its distributions and manage- 
ment of power. What we can do, may do, should,and would like to do have been 
very largely decided for us by the systems in which we grew up. 


The systems have been formative all our lives long. We have been formed 
as we grew according to the bases, uses, and purposes of power as construed 
by the several systems. 


When we come to the churches or they to us, therefore, we are found to be 
mainly "formed." The world's is a strong formation which has been with us 
from birth and will be with us until death. But there is some question as 
to the wholesomeness and goodness of this formation, for it may be that what 
we presently have the ability to do, or are given the permissions and con- 
ditions to do, or might like to do, are all in a state of perversion: power 
abused. To take the most fundamental example: perhaps we cannot love, or 
may not love, or do not know the worthy object of love because of the manner 
in which we as persons have been formed. Our most crucial power to be human 
has been subverted. Something about our life formation has amounted to de- 
formation. 


The churches therefore find themselves in the business of transformation. 
Power must be shown its original base in God and accordingly its best uses 
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and true purposes. 


Baptism in the faith posits a new beginning from new bases, but a new begin- 
ning supposes a new growth. Therefore, as formation is the process at work 
in our growing up, so transformation becomes the process at work in our 
growing up over again. The new life of the Christian, in other words, means 
a new and different growth. 


As our earliest growth and formation take place within the several systems, 
so the church proposes a framework of systems through which to grow up again, 
because its conversionist, community, and missionary structures exist, as 

we have seen, for our reacculturation, resocialization, and repoliticization, 
or, in another set of terms, for the new grounding, new surrounding, and new 
directing of the power in our lives. 


D. EDUCATION IN FORMATION AND TRANSFORMATION 


The fact that we are formed as we grow up--and transformed as we grow up over 
again--leaves a very special role to education. Formation and transformation 
are total processes, education & partial process. Formation and transforma- 
tion happen to the total human being; education involves the intellectual 
part of him. The two kinds of formation are existential, whereas education 
in relation to both is reflective. Formation and transformation are largely 
prerational, that is, not yet or never to be rationally examined; but edu- 
cation is always rational. The former are, moreover, continually in force, 
but our education consists of those disciplined moments in which we attempt 
to examine and explain, to grasp, to understand, to shed light like that of 

a lighthouse on a dark sea of life around us. 


The very special function of education therefore is to examine our formation 
in the course of our growing up, and the function of our church education is 
to examine the processes of transformation as we grow up over again. We wish 
to examine these otherwise unsorted events so that we may make certain intel- 
ligent decisions: decisions as to how we shall go forward in the whole process 
of growth. 


If we make decisions about growth, then formation is no longer something 
which merely happens to us; we have become rational participants and even 
creators who help, more or less intelligently, to make it happen. We have 
some say in how we will be formed. Because we rule out synergism in the 
church, we must concede that we are never the creators of our transformation; 
yet in virtue of & Christian education we become intelligent, cognizant, 
grateful participants in the events of that transformation. 


Educated, we also become more or less competent critics of the part that 
various agents play in our formation: ourselves in our decision-making, but 
also the several systems that are forming us culturally, socially, and poli- 
tically. Educated in the church, we are able faithfully to confess what is 
not as it should be in ourselves and in the operating systems in the church, 
and, in addition to that, we are enabled to confess discerningly the workings 
of institutionalized sin in the systems of the society at large. Church edu- 
cation finds its servant role vis-à-vis public life in just this common con- 
fession. 
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Thirdly, as decision makers and critics, respondents to grace and confessors 
of sin, we are also entrepreneurs. That is, education lays before us the 
options we have with regard to next steps. And then, with such information 
and means of discrimination in hand, we devise the next steps to be taken. 
Christians above all are bound to complete our discernment of grace and re- 
pentance for sin with this kind of eucharistic--thanksgiving--action. Our 
education must help to show us what the possibilities for action are. 


In the city church, it is especially important that education fulfill its role 
in furnishing the bases for intelligent criticizing, deciding, and planning. 
It is especially important, in other words, that it examine and illuminate the 
ongoing formative processes, for the end result of the formation of thousands 
at the center of our cities is that they have been rendered virtually power- 
less. To this evil their public education has been rather a contributor 

than a corrective. It remains for a critical, repentant church education to 
do what it can in combating this deformation. 


By stressing cultural norms which were practically unfulfillable or else 
downright repulsive to some communities, public education has induced a sense 
of cultural impotence or insignificance in some people. It has also converted 
popular prejudice into personal devaluation and self-hatred. By propounding 
and advancing certain social conditions--for example, "separate but equal" 
facilities, and not least those separate and unequal schools--the education 
of the public has helped to socialize millions in ultimately detrimental ways. 
Again, by lack of candor and at times by plain lying, education has done its 
part to obscure the realities of power from the people and to leave them 
economically, governmentally, etc., without options other than powerlessness 
and defeat. Finally, formal education has closed the doors of escape from 
powerlessness even within its own house, the schools, by teaching there the 
fundamental lesson that "you can't learn." Education, in short, has helped 
to teach the city's people that they should not, may not, and cannot be them- 
selves with creative joy; it has been an education in disempowerment. 


Exposing this disempowerment and confessing it as institutionalized sin, the 
churches’ education helps to show a new operative basis for the Christian trans- 
formed in the power of the Holy Spirit. Christian education is a reeducation 
in power. 


Finally, education in the church has its creative function with respect to the 
systems there. Having criticized, practically and theologically, whatever is 
amiss in conversionist, community, and missionary processes, education must 
help us to the decisions as to how to improve them. Even while it rationally 
illumines these several dynamics, education must appreciate that they are the 
ongoing, existential, effective media of transformation. We call upon 

reason to help us shape them the best that we humanly can, realizing that they 
shape us in the fellowship God has devised. 


E. CONCLUSION 


l. Education in the churches must stick to its rational task. 


Church education has the responsibility for communicating the reason of 
the church. It appeals to reason in so doing. It cannot abandon the 
reasoning, conceptual power even of its most underschooled learners with- 
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out itself falling in with the disempowering lessons of public life: it 
cannot connive at stripping away the power of thought too. It cannot be 

a party to the dismantling of the power to think, to grasp, to predict, to 
manipulate knowledge, which is an adjunct to the power to decide and act. 

And to be sure, the “nonconceptual style of the poor," where it is not 

Simply a misunderstanding of the concepts used, may be but a function of a 
poor man's unfamiliarity with his power to act and decide effectively. 
Teaching and learning in the churches, therefore, will preserve the integrity 
of its--and his--rational powers. 


2. Church education needs to be keenly aware of the systematic dynamics 
to which it is related and in which it takes place. 


Church education must, that is, recall that participation at a subrational 
level, since it has been formative, must abet the transformation. If one- 
to-one family, classroom experiences have been formative, some parallels to 
these experiences or incursions on them must be a part of a real trans- 
formation. This principle needs finally to be applied to all the cultural, 
socializing, and other dynamics in the experience of the people of the 
church. 


3. The rational task of education must lift up the subrational too, making 
cnesimpliciteexplicit:. 


It must expose and articulate with learners what the dynamics of their 
formation have been. It must be able to point with them to the creative 
and destructive workings. It must, as well, reach for clarity and candor 
about its own operations, laying the basis for transformation in confession 
and turning again. 


4. Finally, such education must be missionary by design. 


Church education should appreciate that "family," for example, is not 
reexperienced simply for the transformation of learners, but also so that 
through learners families and so forth may themselves be transformed. 
Transformation is "for export" back to the systems whence the people come. 


A partly adequate example can be given. It reveals the systematic dynamics 
of all three sorts at work among Christians of New York. Here at first 

are the existential elements of "church" as such, with some observations 

of "education" following. We are in a city, and a section of the city, 
where the faith, hope, and love of individuals are at a premium. As values, 
they are not much touted. Distrust first of oneself and so of others, 
hopelessness concerning outside help or self-help, alienation then from 
oneself and others: these are virtually unwritten norms of the culture. 

If one can believe Dr. Kenneth Clark, for instance, in Dark Ghetto, these 
norms have certainly been systematically induced. They are the underground 
teachings of schools and the systems of public order; they are the partici- 
patory lessons of a ghetto life of estrangements and of the necessity to 
survive on one's own and in spite of others. In these circumstances there 
appear Christians who hold a discipline. They have faith in the God who 

is with us. In & culture where the truth is more often sought in people 


than in right ideas (so that it makes more sense to know a lawyer than to 
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remember the law), it is well that this faith is in the person of Jesus 
Christ and not in some orthodoxy or other. Moreover this faith spills 
over into an evident trust among a number of Christian friends. Their 
hope of accomplishing much in this part of New York should have vanished 
long ago, and the Christians with it, but they are still here and they are 
evidently far from hopeless. They love one another. They are disciplined 
to confess and forgive and start again with one another. They are dis- 
ciplined to listen and accept and indicate if only by their presence some 
new beginnings for the stranger. They hold this discipleship of converted 
values, in other words, among themselves, and they hold it out to others. 
They are to this extent reacculturated men, offering to other men & burial 
and rebirth of values in lives where their manhood is really observed. 


However, it is recognized that they themselves and the people around them 
have acquired their values and their habits, their responses to conditions 
and permissions, in certain structures. Since it is principally young 
people to whom this ministry is held out, their structures have thus far 
been mainly those of family, peer groups, school, and neighborhood. These 
more than industrial life, for example, have been their socializing con- 
texts. What has arisen over the years then, promoted by the Christians, 

is a custom of living together, four or six or ten young men in one apart- 
ment at a time. Older men live in, and on occasion, older men with their 
wives: there are elements of new family here. But bit by bit the living 
of the youths, who are there in greater number, coalesces. They find rules 
and procedures and habits for living together: a new peer group is forming. 
The peer group is not entirely isolated. Around it a large number of 
associates is taking shape, young men and women more loosely associated 
but nevertheless seeing one another with some regularity at given times 
and places: a new sense of the "neighborhood" is emerging. It is improved 
upon. The association of young men and women uses a church building where 
there are also adults and are left with the understanding that they are 
welcome to worship there; that is, they are welcome on Sundays too. "Parish" 
therefore may take on the feel of "new neighborhood." Finally, it is 
decided that these Christians themselves can organize regular, academic 
classes for a number of the young men and women. A teacher is brought in. 
She is ethnically one with her pupils. She takes them seriously as they 
cannot remember having been taken before. They take her seriously, and 
suddenly learning is the adventure it should always have been. The ex- 
perience of school is going to be transformed in the experience of mal- 
socialized youth. 


In the third place there are the relations to the "other" systems, to the 
economic, then, and governmental, and communications, and special care, 
and so on. To youth that means to jobs, stores, and pawnshops; to law 
enforcement--the police; to movies and TV (seldom newspapers, almost never 
books); to hospitals, addiction, and cures for addiction. To tell the 
whole story would be too long, but approaches are made to all of these for 
and by the youth. Transformations begin in their relations with other 
systems. 


It becomes more than clear to the observer that all these patterns of 
relationship are "working"; they are taking effect--whether permanently or 
deeply it is harder to say. The new structures are teaching simply because 
they are there. This is not the promise of transformation in a vacuum but 
in relationship to the person of Jesus Christ in settings where he makes 
sense and with the city as it is and can become. It is real growth in real 
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contexts, new in both cases. 


In addition to the establishment of contextual structures, there is also 
explicit teaching going on. There have been assigned to each of a certain 
number of youths one young adult sponsor for his secular education and 
progress, one for the religious. There is no need to comment at this point 
on the "what" of the express teaching. It occurs in one-to-one relations, 
in group settings, in mass settings. It goes on in the special classroom 
for secular, academic improvement. It deals in conversion and in community. 
It deals in mission to the extent that disciplines are learned for holding 
out the discipleship to others, but also in the sense that this includes a 
hard look now and then at the order of the public life around the youth and 
a serious readying for leadership in the same. But what can best be pointed 
out in this example is that transformation in the church has come to grips 
with formation in the city as such, and in forms new to the church but new 
to the youth as well. It has begun with real new growth in a real time and 
place. 
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V. Identifying the Correlative Dynamics in City 
and Church Education 


A number of going enterprises in the church are, fortunately, already 
attempting to identify the several kinds of structures and systems in which 
urban Christians participate. They are trying to relate their discoveries 
to the dynamics of a Christian education. 


A. SYSTEMS CONCEPTS DEVELOPED IN RELATION TO URBAN SOCIETY 


The effort to identify systems in and out of the churches has come about 
almost by accident. It has followed, it seems, attempts to deal ecclesias- 
tically with the issues and crises in urban life. Your Church's Mission: 
National Missions document, provides excellent working tools for addressing 
congregations to issues. The urban strategy of the Ecumenical Institute 

of Chicago calls for issues identification as a first step. The National 
Couneil of the Churehes of Christ rallies its missions forces around issues. 
Nevertheless, underlying the questionnaires, documents, and strategies of 
these groups is some awareness that the services and disservices of urban 
systems are behind these outcroppings of issues and crises. They are aware 
that the issues as such grow out of the conflicts within and among the 
forces and people that make up the several systems. 


The Guides document locates the congregation in the "larger community," 
referring to economie and commercial, educational and communications realities, 
and the political: 


The larger community is a unit of human interrelatedness that includes 
both place of residence and place of work; that centers not just on 
an elementary school, but on one or more senior high school service 
areas; that has a specialized shopping center which is utilized for 
the larger and more infrequent purchases; that supports one or more 
newspapers, radio stations, and in larger units a television sta- 
tionc see (Most congregations) find that many community issues 

must be dealt with through economic and political power structures 
which center in the larger community. 


Thus this document takes such realities into account. But these references, 
and several statistical compilations that are recommended, furnish at best 
a static urban map. They do little to suggest the dynamics of the "inter- 
relatedness" for which they attempt to account. 
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EXAMPLE OF INTERSTRUCTURAL GRAPH 


EXECUTIVE 


Large Manufacture 
Banks FINANCE COURTS CONSTITUTION 
Insurance " 


CRIMINAL 
COURTS 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


"Religious institutions bring both support and judgment 
to bear on the other aspects of the social system." 


Adapted from Dr. Stanley Hallett in The City Church, January-February 196h 
Used by permission 
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Ecumenical Institute instruction is heavy with interstructural graphs and 
charts. And for the Greater Chicago Church Federation, Dr. Stanley Hallett 
has drawn up a significant urban structural model. These illustrative de- 
vices show the growing concern to acquaint a variety of learners with the 
power realities of the city. 


The Urban Training Center for Christian Mission, also in Chicago, has moved 
toward the practical utilization of such models. It has pinpointed "mini- 
stry specializations" in terms of social, cultural, and other systems in 
this fashion:* 


Ministry Specializations for longer-terms students could be distin- 
guished along the lines of the following social and cultural systems 
(all of them "political" in the broad sense, and all of them "pro- 
cess" systems). 


l. Socialization Systems 
(local neighborhoods, residential areas, families, schools, peer 
groups, etc.) 


2. Special Care Systems 


(welfare, unemployment, medical, geriatric, correctional service, 
etc.) 


3. Economic/Productive Systems 
(occupational/professional groups in industry, finance, business, 
labor, etc.) 


4, Governmental and Legal Systems 
(governments, courts,” police, political: parties; »Llegislatures, etc.) 


5. Culturally Creative Systems 
(arts, education, mass media, etc.) 


The Center is building its understanding of these systems into its forthcom- 
ing curricula, Somewhat more ambitious in its descriptions, perhaps, is the 
Ecumenical Institute's “advanced course" (this time for laymen as well as 
clergy) on “Sociology and History: An introduction of contemporary societal 
wisdom for the sake of forging tools for concrete social analysis and action. 
Economic, political, and cultural social sciences will be balanced by study 
of objective, rational, and existential approaches to the writing of his- 
tory." In a course on "Community and Polis" the Institute announces: "Images 
for corporate social action and participation examined in the light of the 
demands of the future world. New operating constructs are created by par- 
ticipants in dialogue with the social givens of the times. "** 


* "Continuity and Responsibility in UTC Planning. Thoughts on curriculum 
development prepared by staff." UIC Newsletter, Summer, 1966, pp. 23f. 
(Urban Training Center for Christian Mission, Chicago, 1966). 

** "Advanced Courses Offered in the Winter Quarter," prospectus in i.e.: 
Newsletter of the Ecumenical Institute, Vol. II, No. 3, p. T. (The Ecu- 
menical Institute, Chicago, 1966). 
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The role of systems identification in a Christian education devoted to 
change is further exemplified in a mimeographed statement, "Community 
Change Training: Objectives--Broaa Areas, issued by the Training services, 
Department of Christian Education of the Episcopal Church: 


Community Change Training is for persons who hold the conviction 
that the Church has an obligation for engagement with the world, 

and who further see that this conviction necessitates involvement 

in change. In order that these persons will become more com- 
mitted and competent change agents in their community, we intend 

to enable delegates to accomplish the skills relevant to the follow- 
ing broad areas: 


1. Diagnosing Social Systems in Terms of the Basic Elements and 
Motives Present Within Them. 


2. Planning Strategy for Changing Social Systems. 


3. Forming and Using Coalitions with Power to Accomplish Objectives 
in Social Systems. 


4, Evaluating Change Efforts. 


5. Identifying the Effect of Individual's Feelings on Change 
Efforts. 


Item #2 has been further detailed as follows: 
2. Planning Strategy for Changing Social Systems 


a. Articulating the goals of the sub-system 

b. Diagnosing the social system 

c, Identifying the alternative means for accomplishing these 
goals 

d. Determining the power available to those involved in the change 
effort 

e. Identifying the alternative uses of power: negotiation, colla- 
boration, fight 

f. Identifying the probable responses to the exercise of power on 
the part of the coalition 

£. Designing organizational structures 

h. Testing conclusions with individuals, leaders, and groups who 
are trusted 

i. Maintaining openness on goals and strategy within the organiza- 
tional structures 


B. THE "RATIONAL" APPLICATION OF SYSTEMS CONCEPTS IN CHURCH EDUCATION 


Up to this point, what the citations from the Center, the Institute, and 
Episcopal Training Services have in common is & concern to identify systems 
in the city in such a way that Christians can proceed to do something about 
them. Hallett's graph is obviously pointed to the same use. To what extent 
do these agencies reveal any concern with comparable dynamics at work in the 
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churches? Or how do they propose to teach their discoveries? What links are 
being established here between church and city beyond the Training Services' 
"obligation for engagement. . .and. . .involvement," links to further the 
transformational teaching of Christians themselves? 


One answer emerges at the level of &cademic theology. Some rather curious 
systematic models from the Institute indicate & place for the church and its 
theology in interrelationship with urban systems. Their courses all have a 
theological framework, as in the "Basic Course for the Clergy: A prerequi- 
Site course for parish ministers, directors of religious education, campus 
ministers, and church executives, dealing with the theological and cultural 
revolutions of our time with the new image of the church as the revolutionary 
agent in civilization." * The Urban Training Center announces:** 


The conception, and to some extent development, of & practice of 
theological reflection appropriate to & variety of urban situations. 
This includes: 


a. An appreciation of historical and social settings and targets of 
Biblical and theological texts. . 


b. A methodic analysis of current situations under consideration in 
terms of their material and economie conditions, the structures which 
obtain in them, the agents which function or fail to function in 
them, and the various sorts of goals which are operative in them. . . 


c. A development of faithful interpretations and actions, and appro- 
priate ministries and mobilizations, remembering the difference be- 
tween Christian and more plural groups. 


Community Change Training does not say what it theological responsibilities 
are. 


C. THE EXISTENTIAL APPLICATION OF SYSTEMS CONCEPTS TO THE CHURCH IN THE CITY 


In general, however, these missions-oriented units have held up the rational 
function of explicit education, teaching the "reason of the church" and 
linking it to rational explanations of the world about. They have also gone 
farther. Such teaching is rather clearly related to practice and participa- 
tion in the world of the city. The Ecumenical Institute, notably, has drawn 
& number of its most committed learners into & living community near the 
heart of Chicago's inner city, and included in this number are lawyers, 
teachers, and other professionals whose work now goes on in the ghetto. The 
Urban Training Center begins its instruction with a “participatory” act: 

in its so-called "plunge" clergymen spend two to three days adrift in the 


** UTC Newsletter, p. 23. 
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city with little money. They make out as best they can for themselves, tak- 
ing up day labor, panhandling, hunting down soup lines, and in general 
undergoing a fresh exposure to a city that, the men widely agree, they had 
scarcely known. Learners then return to the Center to study that city and 

the relationship of their theology to it "systematically." Moreover, most 
UTC study cycles are so staggered that between beginning and concluding study 
weeks the men return to actual employment in their several ministries. 


Yet beyond theological application and direct participation in the city there 
remains faithful participation in the dynamisms of the church, which is also 
an important key to complete transformational learning. It is not certain 
that even these pioneer elements have shown the churches how this kind of 
teaching can be accomplished. Making the most earnest attempt thus far may 
be the Ecumenical Institute. The Institute calls its advanced course on 

"The Local Congregation" "an analysis of the new image of the church as 
mission to history and of the alteration in the dynamics of the local con- 
gregation which this demands. Involves a fresh consideration of worship, 
education, enabling discipline, justing Greis Justifying. The Institute is 
given to intellectual half nelsons on the English language, presumably to 
make its learners grapple the more ardently.), and witnessing love."* Further- 
more, the Institute practices a demanding discipline in its own Chicago com- 
munity and commends a like practice to the cells it has spawned in that city 
and others. These are its earnest experiments in altering dynamics and in 
learning from the experience. 


The Institute is challenged by many observers, and by sometime participants, 
for both a language and a practice that approach the cultic. The Urban 
Training Center, largely for reasons of financial and staff needs, has con- 
centrated on the instruction of clergy and hence not reached into congrega- 
tional life. The problem in both quarters, in brief, is that neither has 
laid out the dynamics of the existing church and begun at that point. It 
is & problem of their approach, not a failing, for they had not set out to 
begin with existing congregations and other structures. Yet the present 
approach has led to the somewhat cultic separatism of Institute groups, and 
it has also led to the considerable frustration of Center-trained clergy 
returning to posts where they are not supported, because not understood, by 
the churches! "troops." Thus it remains to appropriate the ordinary life of 
Christians today in order to bring them to understand the dynamisms to 
which, as church, they are in mission. 


Such criticisms notwithstanding, these pioneer groups have set about con- 
structing both theologies and teaching theories that in important respects 
meet the criteria for urban Christian education. Their thinking is metro- 
politan in scope and actionable. The Urban Training Center has been made 
aware of the variety of literal standpoints in the city from which views 

can be taken and understandings held, and are wrestling presently with this 
urban pluralism. Their clergy student body now reflects a gamut of ethnic 
and religious types, and efforts are being made to bring students other than 
clergy to the Center. The Institute's makeup remains, for better or worse, 
mainly white and upper to middlemiddle class, 
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The catholicity of these groups, then, has been affected by the limitations 
of the constituencies they have so far drawn. They are in service to the 
whole city, but they talk the language of only a small part of the city. 
This is a shortcoming that can be remedied only as these agencies reach out 


to include and talk to many more of the city's--and the churches'--citizens. 


The Ecumenical Institute has made a beginning in this with its "imaginal 
education" of certain inner-city youth, of which more can be said later. 


However, in some surprisingly old, and some surprisingly new, ways elements 
of the traditional churches have in fact experimented both with a greater 
catholicity of approach and with the dynamics of existent congregations. 
Their efforts begin to round out the urban educational picture, the out- 
lines of which are given by the urban pioneers. 
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VI. Church Education and the Smaller Systems 


The church, up against a society of systems, faces systems that are large, 
small, and in-between. Sometimes the churches find they can match these 
structures man for man in looking for the locus of correlative dynamics 
and teaching for transformation. Sometimes they must make do with a re- 
presentative body much smaller than its prototype. Sometimes they must 
give up the notion of substituting for the competing system altogether, 
and penetrate the other system instead, hoping to bring about there a con- 
text for transformation. Sometimes the churches forget what a broad and 
powerful system they constitute by themselves, because they forget that 
they are a metropolitan church and not just congregations or merely de- 
nominations. 


The search for the right countersystems can hit upon some very tradi- 

tional forms. A disciplined small group, which is no great innovation, 
easily translates many of the dynamics of "family." A parish is no novelty 
either, but it can meaningfully represent & neighborhood; it is an example 
of settling for smaller numbers to represent a larger system. On the other 
hand, some forms will be new. Industrial missions is & comparatively new 
idea. But nothing in the church could possibly represent in size, say, 

the Chrysler Corporation, let alone the automotive industry--and what of 

the American productive system as & whole? Therefore, it must be thought out 
in what new and different way the dynamics in question can be represented 
and/or penetrated to any effect. Industrial missions has been doing some of 
the thinking. 


Again, there are aspects to decision-making in the whole church in the city 
which afford comparisons to secular government there.  Doubtless there is 
something to be learned by churchmen from the dynamics of reaching these 
decisions in the church, but at this point the transforming systems of the 
churches break down. It becomes hard to tell the difference between 
ecclesiastical politics and any other kind, except that other kinds may be 
more efficient, and nothing of any novelty is learned. 


What then are the emergent forms of learning for transformation? 
A. TWO EDUCATIONAL MODES OF INTERRELATING CHURCH AND CITY 


The emerging forms interrelate with the city in two modes that have always 
been proper to the church. But some evidently stress one mode of relation- 
ship over the other and are thought of and handled accordingly--a decision 
that is up to the leaders and formulators in the churches, the two modes are: 
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1. Representation 

The leaders look to see where there may be a form or structure approx- 
imating some part of an already formative system. The tutoring ses- 
sion then may be thought of as "school with a difference"; a youth 
group, "gang with a difference"; the lunch hour spent with production 
Workers is still theirsfamiliar bullssession, but different.iwExecu- 
tives meet as a board, with a difference, A legal clinic®in® a! church 
is, for attorney and client, still a "dealing with the law," but it 
offerssa different) experrence’ of, theserdealings to pothysides 2 "in 
the representative mode the means are hence as vital as the ends. 


2. Penetration 

The church "sends" its people into the systems, desiring transforma- 
tions, again by any means. For example, missionaries penetrate a 
Congo ‘tribe ;chaplains’ the tarmy,-clergy sS factory; ‘where’ tribals 
military, or plant dynamics may or may not seem the appropriate 
means to exploit. 


Like the goals of conversion, community, and mission these penetrative and 
representative strategies of relating to the city tend to overlap, and, as 
stated, what is prominent is a matter of stress. 


B. TYPES AND ESSENTIALS OF THE SMALL GROUP 


The smallest socializing and culture-transmitting units are one-to-one re- 
lationships (mother-infant, friend-friend) and the nuclear family: father, 
mother, and one or more children. Smaller peer groups (playmates, club, 
gang) fall into the same class. The former are characterized by strong 
contractual bonds, "unwritten" as the contract may be, which afford great 
psychological rewards to those who belong and contain strong psychological, 
sometimes even legal, sanctions against breakingsway. The latter gatherings 
are more or less contractual, and their bonds are somewhat less constrain- 
ing or compelling. Nevertheless, certain satisfactions and obligations 

are understood and inherent even in the less binding small groups. 


The essence of the contract is growth for all parties, even and sometimes 
especially adults. However, the contract can be subverted and, so to 
speak, rewritten in order to frustrate growth where the maturing of one or 
more parties becomes a threat either to themselves or to the others. It 
goes without saying, for example, that family furnishes a context of growth 
for the young and of maturity for adults who rise to their opportunities as 
mates and parents. Yet it can occur, and usually does, that one or another 
member fears that he is incapable of the next stage of growth or that an 
opposite number is "growing away." And the result then is subversion or a 
new, perverse contract to live together in retrogress. 


Peer groups offer another environment for growing according to increasingly 
mature relationships, and often they are able to hold out growth opportunities 
that are lacking, by nature or by design, in the family unit. Here, for ex- 
ample, one can find mutualities and identifications that are impossible 
between children and adults in the nuclear family, or permissions to become 
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that in the family are anxiously denied. But one can also find a tacit 
agreement to grow no farther, to stablilize childish conditions against the 
demands of the next stage of growth. 


Both creatively and destructively, these units are influenced from outside 
and transmit or re-create values and habits that suit the wider environ- 
ment. In an illustration that has become commonplace, a socially dis- 
empowered male may find the jobholding, family-advancing functions of 
American manhood put so far out of his reach that he despairs of his manly, 
fatherly post in the home. He may stay on, deceiving his wife; he may 

leave, abandoning her to a succession of temporary mates and sometime sup- 
porters. Particularly under conditions where the transitory males are 
hostile to the children, the mother is challenged to become less motherly; 
itamayebesbyadispatching* her i childrentelsewherew i) Theswoman’ inther*turntis; 
by American standards, defeminized. The children, left to their own devices, 
are cheated of their childhood. At this point they are. liable to search out 
among their own peers supports and growth opportunities not offered in the 
home. But at the same time, the young peers may close themselves off as a 
group against real growth. Their despair and distrust may shut off the 
maturing channels of deep friendship, their disinclination to go the way of 
their fathers and their disillusionment with mothers may preclude the desire, 
and indeed any models, for growing into adult responsibilities. The natural 
tendency of peer groups to prosper growth is then perverted into a state of 
perpetual rebellion. Upstairs, the shattered home; on the streets, the gang. 
To the degree that outside society is now convinced by its victims that it 
was right, in the first place, to deny them the prerogatives of men and citi- 
zens, that society has been well vindicated and well served. 


There is, of course, more creative family life than that to be found even 
in the urban ghetto, and there are equally destructive, if subtler, situa- 
tions in the comfortable communities. There are gentler and more promis- 
ing gatherings of youth in the city; there are some corrupt lessons to be 
learned at wealthy high schools and country club cotillions. 


C. THE CHURCH AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF TRANSFORMATION IN SMALL GROUPS 


In dealing with its adults and youth alike, the church may now choose to 
compete with their familial and peer group formation, by separating in- 
dividuals from the group; or to penetrate, by sending street workers into 
the gangs; or to work representatively and vicariously. In the latter case, 
one might institute new child-adult, young-young, or adult-adult relations 
in small groups in the church, or bring such groups from "outside" the 
church "in" in hopes of laying the basis for transformation. 


Once again, the essence of these groups is contract and the essence of the 
contract is growth in the interests of mission. In the nature of the church, 
the beginning of such regrowth is of course in rebirth, that is, in the fact, 
if not the rites, of Baptism into the death and life of Christ and in the 
celebrations by which that death and life are presently realized. How ex- 
plicitly these events have to be ritualized or even the names named is & 
matter that Christians honestly differ about, and it cannot be reported that 
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one course has worked absolutely better than another.* What has worked, it 
appears, is the kind of discipline of new and different relationships, 

based on the observance of a new manhood, and enforced by a sense of con- 
tract or covenant, that translates such endings and beginnings into a matter 
of fact. Only where the fact has been established is there any gain in hav- 
ing a speciali language or practice? inereference. tot, 


One such new form in this smallest class has grown up in teaching situations 
having both secular and religious subject matter. Churches working with 
deprived children have found it desirable to bring a number of adults, that 
is more than one or two, into the work. This is, of course, a disciplinary 
expedient with numbers of children but it has been conceded an error to make 
this an arrangement for the maintenance of order alone. Instead, the need 
has been to provide the youngsters with new childeadult relationships at a 
level of intensity that one instructor and forty children cannot attain. 


The minimum contractual obligation of the adult has consisted in his con- 
tinued presence, that is, in arriving when and where expected. That new re- 
lationships of near-familial intensities do spring up is the testimony of 
virtually every group devoted to such work; nonappearance on the part of the 
adult is a broken contract and hence to the child a rather too familiar, in 
no way renewing, disappointment. Adults in such work must therefore clear 
their calendars ahead of time and bend every effort to keep their dates. 
Nonappearances can sometimes be explained if need be in advance, and the 
absent adult does well to set another time or make, say, a midweek call on 
the child who was temporarily deserted, 


Different patterns have been successfully established in relating children 
to adults. The New Haven Wider Parish found it wise to limit small groups 
to one young adult and three children, not less and only in exceptional 
cases more. Children were assigned to their college student sponsors and 
met with them regularly throughout the school year. (Significantly, even 
the summer breaks proved a disturbance to the children.) As an opposite 
plan, Calvary Presbyterian in San Francisco let tutees as a group encounter 
their postcollege young adult tutors as a group, work and play with them 
in group style for a meeting or two, and then gravitate individually to- 
ward the most compatible adult. This plan of voluntary and selective con- 
tracting may have worked all the better with the junior high and high 


* I.e., the objective is Christian newness. It may be that the most orthodox 
language and practice is the freshest expression at hand, translating and 
exemplifying renewal as no substitutes could. But it may also happen that 
the sights and sounds of orthodoxy have become an overly familiar usage now 
stripped of renewing significance, laden with popular and corrupted connota- 
tions. This is not to deny that the historical Christ is the key of the arch 
of the new life. It is not to reduce the essential person to a dispensable 
symbol, but to recall that the person may already have been reduced by cul- 
tural process to a symbol that is mistaken and confused. These are presum- 
ably the circumstances that led Bonhoeffer to suggest that much of the ex- 
plicit and particular in Christian worship would have to become an "arcane 
discipline," practiced as it were only by a Christian underground. 
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school-age students at Calvary, and might not have worked with the grade 
school youngsters of New Haven. However, elementary-age learners in East 
Harlem's released-time programs are also exposed to a number of adult aides 
without being assigned to them as such, and the principle of "natural selec- 
tion" is left to work there too. Familylike transformations may be strength- 
ened in East Harlem by the fact that these adults come from the local com- 
munity. Their presence is part of their "contract" with the parish as parents 
of the released-time children, so that actual and not surrogate parents are 
placed in an environment of new relations. 


Among peer groups, the clubs and commissions of Cameron House, connected with 
the Chinatown Presbyterian Church of San Francisco, stand out. Clubs are 

for junior highs, commissions for seniors. The contractual obligations in 
these groups are explicit and comparatively demanding. Attendance at meet- 
ings is a requirement, and joining in the sports, crafts, and outing programs 
of the groups carries an obligation to study and learn Biblical subject 
matter with them as well as to render regular service to the institution. 
Members are committed to work through strains and estrangements in the groups 
on the principle of Christian forgiveness, reconciliation, and fresh starts. 
From time to time one hears that the willingness of the young people to sub- 
mit to and live up to such obligations directly reflects their Chinese 
acculturation to & tightly contractual society. But the testimony of the 
youth themselves is that this formation, too, becomes transformation at 
Cameron House. 


On the other side of the country, in New York, both familylike and gang forms 
have been taken over in the work that centers in St. Christopher's Chapel 
(Episcopal) on the Lower East Side and in the (Presbyterian) Church of the 
Master, Harlem. Kilmer Myers wrote in Light the Dark Streets of his equi- 
vocal experience in taking into Henry Street's St. Augustine's Chapel an 
entire, already existent gang, and was of the opinion that the greater suc- 
cess was achieved with separated individuals. When a club was formed, 
however, out of boys who came to St. Augustine's for other reasons, it was 
far easier to build a ganglike or gang-representing structure that was never- 
theless transforming.* 


Down the street from St. Augustine's at St. Chris's, Christian youth workers 
bit by bit have constructed their own gang-representing clubs to make this 
kind of association an experience of transformation for Lower East Side 
youth, and, learning from this achievement, the same and allied workers have 
also initiated club life in Harlem. 


The St. Chris-Master efforts have gone beyond peer transformations in adding 
more obviously familylike structures. A handful of youth in each place, some 


* "The Knights came to us when their behavior patterns were rather well fixed. 
They came as a bopping group, and it was difficult for them to change their 
ways. What had to happen was the destruction of the group as such. Only 
then could individuals within the group work towards good citizenship . 

It was different with the Ambassadors." C. Kilmer Myers, Light the Dark 
Street. (Dolphin Books, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961) p. 135. 
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of whom belong to the clubs or are led to form new ones, also live to- 
gether in rented apartments. The young adult leadership has lived there 
with them, and following upon a marriage or two, the men in charge have 
added their wives to the "household." Even prior to marriage, the men 
had remarked that there were disciplinary, corrective roles contrasting 
with consoling, supportive roles that had had to be assumed now by one and 
now by another of the supervisors. Elements, therefore, of the experience 
of growing up over again in the presence of parent-surrogate adults be- 
longed to the apartment structure from the first. 


The contract in force among Harlem and Lower East Side peer groups, and 
between these groups and their older mentors, are rather openly spelled 
out. Adults have tended to set the terms of living-in, whereas the youth 
themselves have often established the conditions and rules of club member- 
ship. However, there has been mutual exchange and a willingness to learn 
from, as well as teach, one's charges or one's peers as the case may be. 


A change of perspective seems also to have caused the adoption of new stand- 
ards for living-in in Harlem, in contrast with the Lower East Side. Whereas 
the pure and simple need for help has been the precondition on the Lower 
East Side in Harlem, youth have been consciously selected for their community 
leadership potential. The need of individuals for spiritual assistance 
allowed the youth workers, in the first instance, to call for verbal Chris- 
tian commitments early in the game; but unless and until the Harlem youth 
See the wisdom and necessity of such commitments in relation to both them- 
selves and their community, these affirmations are not required. There re- 
mains for the Harlemites the experience of dwelling together and having the 
attention and services of their workers furnished in a provocative spirit of 
newness. 


Thirdly, besides new child (or youth) and adult relations and besides young 
peer groups, there are the small-group peer alliances of adults. For the 
most part, these have taken the form of Bible study or "koinonia" sessions. 
George Webber of East Harlem refers to them and their contractuality as 
follows:* 


The secret of success in a family comes from learning to live with 
one another so that there is understanding and mutual commitment. 
Mutual dependence, unity, and love--these are the marks of a com- 
munity gathered in Christ. . . .Essentially, some form of cellular 
life provides the opportunity for genuine meeting, for the full 
sharing in the experiences for which God calls us together, to 
learn to bear one another's burdens and to speak the truth in love. 
These are the qualities of a style of life for the congregation. 
The missionary congregation, then, will make basic provision for 
its members to meet in small groups, not as a sidelight or an 
option for those who like it, but as a normative part of its life. 


It is not so often noted of adults as it is of children that they join 
groups in order to grow, or to validate and perpetuate the frustrations 
of growth they have learned elsewhere. But the immaturities that crop up in 
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adult groups and make trouble for them reveal the growth uses of the group. 
That is, power struggles, emotional games, and other diversions constitute 
challenges by the persons involved to have their individual growth problems 
noted. Subsequently the chosen group is supposed either to help them through 
those problems or to ratify, usually in defiance of good sense, the somewhat 
frantic solutions thus hit upon by the individuals themselves. The maturity 
of adult groups may presumably be measured by the relative absence of such 
diversions and by their dedication to the self-transcending, objective goals 
of the group--in the case of Christians, to their missionary concerns.  How- 
ever, undoubtedly few groups of such uniform maturity are to be found, so 
that Christian groups have the choice either to ignore or expel their more 
stubborn growth-demanding members, or else to exercise Christian forgiveness 
and affirm for their members the basis of regrowth in new relationships. 


Depending on the nature and urgency of the mission, the exclusion of trouble- 
makers may be the only efficient alternative. But the second course commends 
itself to the small groups that are especially dynamically akin to the ex- 
perience of growth in formative families and adolescent and preadolescent 
peer alliances, for the adult is dimly aware that he has selected these 
groups just for the purpose of transformation as growing up over again. The 
world does not, knowingly, offer him the new birth and growth; it passes him 
by, not waiting for the adult to catch up with himself again. The church is 
fundamentally the lone institution with this unique responsibility, and it 
would seem that at some level it must be prepared to carry it out. 


Nevertheless, the specifically Christian growth contract is inherently and 
primarily tied to mission. Now what disciplines a child or youth must adhere 
to in order to hold out a new decisional basis in Christ for his friends, and 
to how many kinds of systems he is actually in mission, may be two moot ques- 
tions. Perhaps they wiil have to be answered once for all by settling it 
that the child as such is not "sent" and the youth goes out only to limited 
encounters: they are in training. But the adult. is a sent man, called in 
order to be sent, and for this reason Webber and others are emphatic that the 
provisions for conversion and fellowship per se, even the most character- 
improving kinds, are at most instrumental to the sentness of Christians. 
Growing up to "mature manhood, measured by nothing less than the full stature 
of Christ" means, in Paul's thought, applying the gifts it takes to be 
apostles and evangelists, pastors and teachers, and "to equip God's people 
for work in his service" (Eph. 4:11-13, NEB). It implies, in other words, 
the outfitting and training up of the full missionary people not only to keep 
the disciplines and observances of their death-birth but to keep them in such 
& way as to hold their reality out to others, even against punishing odds. 


This assumes that Christians young and old are able to translate their sense 
of can do into courageous undertakings in the world. From an early age they 
have been aware, however, that the world consists of more than nuclear groups, 
and that the family and peer group are integrated in this and that fashion 
into a broader society. One of the next levels of integration, for example, 
is the neighborhood, and the Christian justifiably looks for evidence that 

he has support at least at this next stage of his growth outward as well as 
upward. At this point the parish plays a particular role. 


The clubs and commissions of Cameron House are firmly integrated into the 
direction of Cameron House as a whole, and the leaders do not omit to make 
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this "new neighborhood" visible by, at a minimum, weekly gatherings of all 
senior high school people and all the junior highs. East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, true to its name, begins in a sense with this larger group identity 
by gathering all its children together at the appointed time and only 
secondarily letting them split up into the little nuclear groups.  Further- 
more, the Parish maintains the identification of the children with a "new 
neighborhood" by the presence of adults from the congregation and by 
bringing the children into various celebrations and festivities of the 
Parish as a whole. 


The clubs and living-in groups around St. Chris's and Master form a part, 
week by week, of the mass attendance at nighttime rallies of up to four 
hundred youth. In this sense, and again to the extent that their members 
meet with adults of the regular congregations, as they are encouraged to do, 
these groups are also in relationship with & larger "Christian neighborhood" 
or parish. Nor are the adult groups referred to by Webber conceived of as 
anything but pieces and building blocks of greater congregations; they do not 
exist in.an unrealistic vacuum. 


To this extent, then, the church has found it possible even in rather tradi- 
tional ways to re-present growing and learning contexts. Its representative 
strategy has worked better, at this lesser level, than certain attempts to 
penetrate external structures, such as Father Myers! efforts to penetrate a 
gang or the aspiration of some curriculum planners simply to penetrate the 
home, using magazines and the religious inquisitiveness of children. There 
would appear, however, to be other structures and systems which, because of 
their size or other reasons, do not so easily lend themselves to churchly 
re-presentation. Or, it may be, rather than bringing their forms into the 
church per se, that the church realizes that it must first penetrate these 
structures where they &re and only then, if possible, begin to reshape them 
as environments of transformation. 
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Vil. Church Education and the Larger Systems 


A. TYPES AND ESSENTIALS OF THE LARGE GROUP 


People grow variously, bringing a variety of powers and capacities into play, 
in relation to differing human settings. They grow in one manner, there- 
fore, in the setting of family, in another within the limited peer group», 
and in still others in regard to greater groups and to the public life 
generally. It has already been noted that certain identifications and 
mutualities are possible in the small peer group that are not possible in 
the family. It is also true that roles appear in peer relations that 
belong more properly to the family and would not appear in the former case 
had the original family functioned satisfactorily CEREN, the paternalism 
of many gang chieftains would presumably be disallowed by boys who had been 
properly fathered in the first place). 


Again, certain confidences and confessions seem fitting in one-to-one re- 
lationships or in.the smallest groups that are felt by everybody to be out 
of place in only slightly larger gatherings. That is not a defect of larger 
groups but an observation that their dynamics rightly differ, and that they 
exist to meet functions other than those of intimacy. In the very broad 
setting of the political community, the most searching discussion of a poli- 
tician's record is suitable, but the revelation of his conduct with his wife 
is an embarrassment, for the community knows this is none of its business. 
Finally, Reinhold Niebuhr has described justice as love at the societal level, 
thus showing not that there is discontinuity between the two but that love 
itself has many different determinants in various contexts. The man who can 
Say both that he loves his children and that he loves his country, therefore, 
is not abusing the language but admitting that the commandment to love must 
be variously obeyed in the several settings. It is this fact that makes it 
both necessary and legitimate for the church to examine the dynamics of its 
systems and the society's, and to expect, in consequence, different inter- 
actions in its small groups and large, as in those which resemble family life 
and those which do not. 


It may be stressed that, in the city, many of the disempowerments of family 
and peer life, which are to be overcome in the churches' familylike groups, 
etc., are functions of a broader disempowerment by society itself. That is, 
to return to an earlier illustration, the breakdown of male leadership at the 
head of minority households, with all its ramifications, derives directly 
from the place and usefulness of the minority male in the society at large. 
Therefore the church eannot reasonably aspire to transform family life, etc., 
even in representative settings unless it can arrange to re-present some of 
the dynamics on the broader scale, which means re-present them in a manner 
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different from the simpler small-group style. 
B. THE CHURCH AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF TRANSFORMATION IN LARGE GROUPS 


In attempting fundamentally to transform the experience of youth's relation- 
ship to several urban systems including the church itself, a Chicago experi- 
ment also attempted to counterattack against the family-learned lesson that 
has been held up in illustration. It could do so because of the source of 
this problem in the systems that the program dealt with and because of its 
irruption into family life. The Chicago City Church Project's youth 
strategy was in part turned over to a planning Council of Concerned Youth. 
The Council took up questions of inner-city Presbyterian young people's re- 
lations to the educational system generally and to church education in parti- 
cular. The group thus studied how concerned youth might bring pressure to 
bear for the improvement of the city's segregated and disadvantageous 
schools, and also raised issues of how best to organize and conduct young 
people's programs in the churches. However, by a leadership decision that 
was openly communicated to members, this Council consisted exclusively of 
young men. It had been determined in this fashion to countervail against 
the emasculation (in American societal terms) of the Negro male with respect 
to his decision-making andpower-wielding capacity. 


By and large the churches have been much more accustomed to dealing with the 
small representative groups than with greater ones. The notion of building 
up intermediate countersystems, such as parish for neighborhood, has not 
caught on widely. The San Francisco and New York examples already given, 
with very few possible additions, about exhaust this idea as applied to 
youth and as observed by one reporter. In worse shape is the development 
of adult parish systems, let alone denominational or urban-ecumenical ones. 
In few places indeed are average churchgoers aware of belonging signifi- 
cantly to a presbytery as well as to a congregation, and in fewer still of 
belonging effectively to & whole church in & whole city. 


In San Francisco an Inner City Parish was created among Presbyterian con- 
gregations, chiefly by setting down in their midst an auxiliary staff. The 
added staff was to centralize and coordinate functions of Christian educa- 
tion, social work, and missions. Yet in the main the separatism and autonomy 
of the local congregations went untouched. As a result staff members worked 
now for one congregation, now for another, and in the third place for the 
central parish office without in the end having brought about parish-wide 
identifications. One obstacle was the traditional and customary view held 
by churchgoers of church as congregation; another was undoubtedly the pro- 
clivity of clergy to give into and in fact abet that viewpoint.  Further- 
more, it can be asked whether the real problems of the inner city could be 
dealt with even by six or seven Presbyterian congregations without a guar« 
antee that all Presbyterian churches and indeed all Christian churches in 
the metropolis had devised with and for them a supportive strategy. There 
were evidently no such guarantees. 


Similar difficulties have turned up in most inner-city-type wider parishes. 
Winning from its individual members & commitment to involve themselves in 
the public life as well as the church, East Harlem Protestant Parish has 
perhaps achieved the greatest success of all as & wider parish in mission to 
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its city. However, despite the calls of Webber and others for greater parti- 
cipation in and support by presbyteries, etc., the question remains as to how, 
and how strongly, the Parish is indeed an integral vart of New York city-wide 
strategies. 


To be sure, there exist here and there judicatory-wide and even interdenomi- 
national programs. These, however, are likely to confine themselves in the 
main to programs of study in the Bible and other resources and to be linked 
in no outspoken way to mission, or to have service ambitions that are not 
plotted in connection with teaching and learning. 


Clergy training establishments such as Chicago's Urban Training Center form 
an interesting exception, of course, although they reach into congregational 
life only indirectly. An even more interesting exception may be exemplified 
in the statements and tables of organization of the Mid-Peninsular Christian 
Ministry of northern California. One notes their title, “Issues and Con- 
cerns for Study Toward Action," and under it these items: 


. Housing (i.e., housing practices as well as housing information) 
. School unification and school integration 

The new freeway 

Annexation of East Palo Alto to Menlo Park 

. The development of a strong E.P.A. community organization 

. Adequacy of Health, Education, and Welfare Service in the South 
San Mateo County Area; and the adequacy of the structural involve- 
ment of community people and people who benefit from such programs 
in determining and guiding these services 

T. Relevant structures of power (political and economic involve- 
ment) in the Mid-Peninsula and especially in the South San Mateo 
County area 

8. "The Economics of Equality" and/or "Cybernation and Social 
Change” 

9. The church's guidelines for decisions in the Mid-Peninsula that 
will achieve truly human urban community 


ON FUCO fO r2 


The MPCM then lists five projects of "distinctively Christian thrusts" and 
four of "general community thrusts"; eight municipal boards and agencies to 
which observers are to be dispatched; and thirty-one citizens' organizations 
(ineluding seven Negro congregations) with which involvement and liaison are 
to be maintained. Study groups for action, known as task forces, gather 
around the specific issues, and a general format for their informational 
and policy meetings has been laid out that includes the reading and inter- 
pretation of relevant Scripture. The Ministry draws from several denomina- 
tions, expecting that its various members will serve and enrich their own 
congregations, but it also imposes the contractual discipline of corporate 
ministry, thus: 


Corporateness in the corporate ministry is essentially a practical 
matter. The corporate ministry is by definition the body of committed 
persons on whom our ministry depends and who share the responsibility 
for execution of the ministry together with the staff. At least a 
minimum of meeting together is required to insure that we regularly 
review and evaluate what is being done, that we insure that we are 
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a chance to participate in making decisions. It is further impor- 
tant that we insure that all are adequately prepared for the tasks 
they are to carry out and that they benefit from the experience of 
others as well as the insight of the total body. It is also es- 
sential that we insure that the right person is doing the right 
job and that we are covering the bases that need to be covered. 
All this requires a discipline of meeting together on some regular 
basis .* 


Once again, the ultimate fate of MPCM will no doubt hinge on its integration 
in the metropolitan church. 


St. Louis Presbytery as long ago as spring, 1964, drew up the most comprehen- 
sive proposals thus far reviewed in the matter at hand. It addressed itself, 
for example, to: 


Ars 


Problem: The insulation of the Christian community from active 
participation in the structures of our society. 





Goal: The opening of channels of communication between the 
church and the segments of society which influence the metro- 
polis. 


Proposal: The development of APOSTOLATES in such areas as: 
education; law and politics; industry, commerce; public 
services; city planning; and family life for the purpose of 
(a) understanding the issues and the decision-making pro- 
cess; (b) disciplined penetration and involvement in these 
areas; (c) mutual support and common ambitions. 


Problem: The lack of specialized training for the laity and 
clergy in the tools for metropolitan mission. 


Goal: To develop the means of training in depth that will pre- 
pare the laity and clergy for effective ministry in an ever- 
changing society. 


Proposal: (a) Utilization of the seminaries and universities 
for specialized training courses in depth for both the laity 
and the clergy; (b) lay training centers and academies; (c) 
relation to local training programs such as Church Federation 
Urban Ministers Seminar and out of city training programs that 
go beyond local opportunities; (d) financing of a sabbatical 
year for ministers who want intensive training in specialized 
areas .** 


* Mimeographed papers of the Mid-Peninsula Christian Ministry, East Palo 
Alto, California, January 1965. 

**"Suggestions for Mission to the Metropolitan Saint Louis Area," Saint 
Louis Presbytery, mimeographed paper, June, 1964. 
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The paper posed six further problems relating to apathy, institutional self- 
centeredness, effective response, the burdens of administrivia and the edifice 
complex, the need for strategic alliances among congregations, and direct 
involvement with and by needy sections of the population. It set goals and 
made specific proposals in relation to each. 


By 1965 there had emerged a "poverty apostolate" in response to the first 
proposal and a Presbyterian Academy for the Teaching Ministry in response 

to the second. These existed alongside a Youth Development and Vocational 
Training Program for disadvantaged youngsters that had been independently, 
and quite successfully, launched by United Presbyterian Women. An ordained 
Social casework specialist on the judicatory staff had the cooperation of 
women from a number of individual churches. The poverty apostolate, however, 
reportedly fell victim to an extremely nondirective short-term leadership. 

The Teaching Academy, guided by seminary faculty, has apparently concentrated 
on regular Christian Faith and Life material and procedures. Others of the 
problems named appear still to dog the congregations and hence the presbytery. 
Thus it remains to be seen how, or whether, the promise of an earlier ambition 
will fulfill itself in this city. 


There are finally the missionary, instructive undertakings of Christians who 
have based themselves neither in congregations, nor in wider parishes, nor in 
judicatories. Such are the various night ministries, coffeehouses, arts 
foundations, and industrial missions. 


In this case one is, of course, again dealing in systems that far surpass 
family-neighborhood, small group congregation, and parish in girth or ob- 
jectives and are therefore quite dissimilar in dynamics. A great amount of 
time and effort has been expended by these missionary endeavors simply to 
uncover what the pertinent dynamics might be and how they might be laid open 
to Christian working. It was an undoubted failing of former approaches, such 
as businessmen's prayer groups, that they in no way went about their affairs 
as businessmen, etc., do. Under these circumstances, the push-pull or de- 
cision-making environments around those affected could not be easily compared 
with typical ecclesiastical settings, and the relationship of one set of 
dynamics to the other was hence almost necessarily lost. It was lost to the 
disadvantage, in most cases, of Christian teaching-learning. 


Taking a new tack, missioners have walked streets, studied the bars and clubs 
gone into the plants and executive offices in order to find out what factors, 
cultural, social, or other were at work here and according to what patterns. 
They have then made the attempt, in Auden's words, to "go native in every- 
thing save faith and morals." For example, Detroit Industrial Missions sends 
a man or two to meet with assembly-line production workers. They meet typi- 
cally during lunch breaks, where both ministers and workers are likely to be 
found in work clothes, seated on benches and floors, eating from lunch pails 
or paper bags. The conversation is informal, resembling an ordinary bull ses- 
Sion. The vocabulary is in most cases supplied by the workers themselves as 
are the topics of discussion. However, at about five o'clock in the afternoon 
DIM ministers may be found in an executive conference room, in white collar 
and tie. Here there are blackboards in use, and a sheaf or background papers 
plus blank paper and pencils at each place around the square or U-shaped rows 
of tables. Again, the vocabulary and procedures are chiefly supplied by the 
men who now take their places, specialists and executives of the corporation. 
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The problems addressed are not pitched in the traditional terms of sin and 
grace but in terms of workingmen's likes and grievances or management's 

daily vandidifficule decisions. ~The) ministers® are) presente mtheyselaim,, worsee 
how the relevant issues can be raised and aired in such a way as to "human- 
ize" the situation, to reaffirm, then, the workers' dignity and individual as 
well as corporate importance, or to make management's responsibilities to 

the human community seem tolerable and even inviting as a matter of policy. 
It is an extraordinary procedure which, at first doubted and even belittled 
by workers and executives, has established itself as a useful and welcome 
part of plant routine in a handful of Detroit institutions. 


Significantly, as industrial missions have been taken into other parts of 

the country, the Detroit model has not been imposed but the particular 
dynamics of new scientific, industrial, or other situations carefully reviewed 
and appropriated to the mission. 


Nevertheless, there is lacking in industrial and other specialized missions 
any firm relationship to the church as such. The discipline of missioners, 
then, in the "reason of the church" and their judgment by it is evidently 
weakened. As in the case of the Worker Priests of France, it becomes possible 
for missioners to immerse themselves in the internal relations and hence also 
the mentality of local subsystems with the result that the transforming new- 
ness they bring is liable to wither away. DIM missioners, for instance, had 
indeed gone into questions of labor-management relations as well as other types 
of corporate policy with automobile executives; but when it was asked whether 
they had raised the question of automobile safety before it became a bally- 
hooed issue, they admitted that they had not, for this public issue was not 

on the corporate mind. 


Had DIM asked the church's mind on that issue, or course, it is improbable 
that they would have found much in the way of adequate or appropriate advice. 
Thus a two-sided breakdown reveals itself, since the missioners as teachers 
were not under the discipline or judgment of the church, nor did the church 
as teacher have a discipline or prophecy to offer. The industrial mission, 
in short, was not instructed by the churches, nor was it in a position to 
instruet them. To use another and purposely ambivalent expression, the 
missioners could not "inform" the reason of churches nor be informed by it, 
for the relevant structures and instructing do not exist within which their 
mutual informing might go on. 


It is to be noted that, in the case of the Mid-Peninsula Christian Ministry, 
St. Louis Presbytery, and DIM, the churches have gone over to the strategy 
of penetration. In the latter instance certain production workers' and 
management meetings also take on aspects of the representative sctting and 
therefore become à locus of true transformative teaching, i.e., these are 
meetings of familiar dynamics, but with & difference. Yet this is the pene- 
tration of the spear and not the harpoon, which is to say that the natural 
bond with the church itself is in danger of being lost, so that even the 
nature and purpose of transformation become obscure. 


Is it possible that still other old and new structures might uncover in 
what manner the systems have already penetrated the churches and are there, 
in and of the church, to be exploited? This question also brings the prob- 
lem of representation, even of systems on a very large scale, back to the 
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churches. Here is an example. The business of every ecclesiastical board 
of trustees (or session deciding on finance) is business; and every such 
board typically is made up of (1) businessmen proper and (2) others who, if 
they only go shopping, do business. To just this extent, business has al- 
ready penetrated the congregation or larger church body. The suitable 
worldliness of the church need not consist now in doing business as usual, 
which is to conform rather than transform, but this worldliness must consist 
in determining that the dynamics of business are also within the province of 
the church. To decide that they are not is only to furnish the excuse for 
conducting financial affairs in a conforming, not transforming, manner, as 
every minister knows. But to the degree that these transactions have not 
also become a matter for church teaching, even the board of trustees is 
without information, for it needs to know how it may here re-present the 
business community at large in a truly transforming way. Again, every gov- 
erning session is engaged in politics; and, while it may not contain pro- 
fessionals in the field, it contains people who regularly make political 
decisions. By the same token, the choice of language and topics in preach- 
ing and publishing are cultural decisions. But to the degree that political 
and cultural dynamics are not in the purview of church teaching, ministers 
and people alike are without the needed information. They do not know how 
to re-present these systems that have already penetrated the life of the 
ehurncns 


The decision that is called for is far from being a decision to abandon 
such new forms as industrial, coffeehouse, or community organization mis- 
sions and to revert altogether to more classical forms of the church. It 
is necessary, rather, to decide that the dynamisms in question belong to 
and must be made explicit in the churches' teaching ministry. Making 
such a decision, the churches must be aware of the great number of par- 
ticipants in every such system who make up the body of the church and who, 
therefore, are re-presentatively in the church. It must be aware of the 
participants at the bottom as well as the top of the scale, e.g., the 
clientele of the candy store as well as the banker and merchant. And it 
must be prepared to teach them. 


If it is known that the churches can and will so teach, it becomes automatic 
that missioners to industry, etc., have not been cut off from the church's 
life by virtue of their mission. They are, instead, included and hence both 
contributing to and subject to the counsel and disciplines of the church. 


It might be hoped, in this case, that appropriate structures of further mis- 
Sion and learning as well might begin to show themselves. Until such time, 
it seems apparent that cultural shoulds and mights of the church, based on 
converted hopes, have not been truly offered to its people, that the condi- 
tions and permissions, the actuality of may not have been given substance 
in the communal life of Christians, and that, above all, no structures are 
in existence to demonstrate to Christians what they really can be and do 

in a life of mission. 
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Vill. A Methodological Outline for 
Systematic Teaching-Learning 


The churches have been looking for the forms in which teaching in relation 
to transformation becomes a possibility. That is a problem of identifying 
old forms and creating new ones--by and large a structural problem. How to 
bring about participation in these forms where it does not already exist, 
how to create awareness of such participation where it is already fact, and 
how finally to learn from such participation: these are methodological 
questions. 


A. AN URBAN-CHRISTIAN METHODOLOGY 


Whatever methods are chosen they must be grounded ultimately in a theory of 
urban Christian education that is, as stated, metropolitan, polycentric, 
catholic, and actionable. This metropolitanism, for example, means that in 
practice method should always be aware and be making the learner aware that 
he lives in a total urban environment: even his experience of church is a 
part of his experience of the city. However, in terms of polycentricity, 
the learner's special place--his social and cultural and geographical place-- 
in the city has given him a particular viewpoint, and also a special manner 
of coping with the city, which as interpretations of his experience here 
have their own validity. Any method that aims to change the interpretations 
before it has altered the experience serves only to alienate, so that it is 
basically alienating to present middle-class norms, say, as the norms in 
nonmiddle-class society. Again, it is alienating to preach Christian com- 
mandments ("Turn the other cheek.") before their significance is realized 

in context. 


Yet no matter how much attention is paid to the particularities of viewpoint 
and style, the learner deserves the assurance that his new decisions are at 
one with a strategy of the Spirit in his city as a whole. Therefore method 
should arise out of the broadest Christian judgment in the city, out of the 
catholicity of the urban church. And finally, since these are not decisions 
in the abstract, method needs to be allied to the living structures in and 
around the church that are the avenues of action about which decisions are 
made. In sum, method ought to stem from the wholeness of the church in the 
whole city, and so from theological interpretations of the city which only 
now are coming to be. 


B. A METHODOLOGY OF TRANSFORMATIONS THROUGH CONVERSION, COMMUNITY, MISSION 


Method serves the ends of conversion as & new basis for decision, community 
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as a new setting for decision, and mission as a decision for others. Thus 
method needs to derive from a theology of church teaching that embraces the 
traditional great goals, brought together at the point of teaching for trans- 
formation. This transformation is seen basically as the emergence of new 
powers, the powers of life, of can be and can do, over the powers of sin and 
death. These powers emerge in the process of growing up over again on the 
new basis, in the new relationships, and in the new direction of the church. 


C. A METHODOLOGY OF REPRESENTATION (AND PENETRATION) 


The existential basis of method is the prismatic nature of the church, the 
fact that the church re-presents many facets of the city's life. These are 
the contexts of growth. Where the church cannot immediately teach by re- 
presentation, it penetrates the city around it in order to discover and build 
there its representative forms. It can do so in the faith that the struc- 
tures and systems of the city are also of divine creation. What is life- 
giving can be raised up and illumined in the combat with what is death-deal- 
ing for the sake of transformations. 


D. A METHODOLOGY OF INFORMATION 


Information means two things, and two kinds of it are needed. Information 
means being formed from within, the basis for which is laid in the repre- 
sentative nature of the church. It also means acquiring the knowledge and 
the facts in accord with which new decisions can be made. 


Two kinds of factual information are required. One is the knowledge of God 
and his ways that comes from the study of Scripture and participation in his 
church. The other is the knowledge of God and his ways that comes, in the 
light of Scripture, from the study of the modern city and participation in 
it. It has been suggested that this city is best grasped in terms of the 
organization of its powers by its several operating systems. Its processes 
can thus be brought to light both as one finds out what he is participating 
in, in the city per se, and how he participates representatively in the var- 
ious dimensions of the church. 


E. A METHODOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION 


Combining the facts of re-presentation and information, method will deter- 
mine how data can best be put across in the particular setting. The methods 
of communication will be worked out in behalf of and together with people 

of different schooling, different conceptual styles, and different styles 

of coping with the city. This means that churchly communication is grounded 
in love, in taking seriously the other person and the creative, lively powers 
that are already his. 


F. A METHODOLOGY OF EFFECTIVE ACTION 


This report believes that, in the inner city, the problem of man can best 
AER. 


be understood as the frustration and perversion of his powers. Power warped 
may also be the true condition of the "outer city" or the "upper" one, that 
city in which a worldly can do is more evident. The city has collected its 
powers for the achievement of certain, splintered ends in its systems. In 
keeping with their creative function, these systems often enlist and enhance 
the can do of the relatively powerless. But just as often they reduce their 
effective powers even farther. Therefore the churches (1) reconstruct and 
represent systems and subsystems in themselves in order to bring about the 
experience of can be and do (can think, can decide, can act, can love); and 
(2) they attempt to penetrate the systems and subsystems where they are so 
as to clear the way there also for this effective transformation of powers. 


In our opinion, a methodology of effective action lies at the base of the 
question, often raised, of "motivation." This is to agree with the young 
Negro leader, Robert Moses of New York and Mississippi, who has said:*. 


As soon as you raise with the people the idea that they can 
themselves participate, and meaningfully make decisions, 

then the motivation question about learning and knowing dis- 
appears, because they want to learn; they want to learn be- 
cause they want to do. They want to decide, they want to feel 
that they themselves have some power, that they themselves can 
do something about their lives. 


A bit of common experience and a dash of Christian confession tell us that 
man also does not wish to do much that he already can, that there are these 
inured frustrations of growth. It is love, therefore, which strikes at the 
root of this kind of powerlessness and strips the fear from the wish, again 
enabling the person to do. 


l. Personal Conversion and Teaching-Learning 


Conversion is to Christ, his community, and his mission. But whatever 
this may say &s to context and means, conversion is of the individual, 
occurring primarily through his encounter with other individuals. It 

is the individual's appropriation of a new basis of decision-making for 
himself in relation to others, his personal confirmation of the new 
"might" and "should" or of power as & surprising new possibility. It 
cannot then consist merely in his assent to a majority vote or his rati- 
fying of other people's decisions. The importance of the other indi- 
vidual to this person's conversion is not that he cannot understand what 
groups, books, or distant, less-related people are saying, but that he 
needs to know from the other that this new basis can indeed be individ- 
ually appropriated, and further, that he needs to see new relationships 
of respect and love put across to him in concrete, personal acts. 


Teaching and learning of the converted decision-making basis cannot suc- 
cessfully depart from this personal foundation, particularly in the in- 
ner city. It is precisely here, as Riessman points out, that "the can- 
didate as & decent human person is more important than the platform," 


* Robert Moses (Parish) in a speech at a National Guardian dinner, New 
York City, November 14, 1964. 
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and where in job relations, the worker “emphasizes personal qualities. 
It is the man, not the job, that is important."* Hence the importance 
of Christ as "candidate" and "boss" in the place of Christianity as a 
platform or "job description," and hence, in our opinion, the superior- 
ity of personalistic, Christ-centered religion in the inner city over 
more abstract presentations of the good news. 


The focal form and structure of teaching toward, or from, conversion is 
therefore, basically, the one-to-one relationship, even though this re- 
lationship must be set in wider contexts. However, the nature of this 
relationship needs further study. It is undoubtedly not to be thought 
of in terms of "love," as this concept has been developed in middle-class 
family life, that is, as an intense interpersonal bond of heightened and 
vulnerable feeling. As once again Riessman points out, the tender, if 
intense, emotions and the open displays of affection that characterize 
love in the middle-class family may have been an unexperienced luxury 

in deprived homes. These emotions and this show have little meaning for 
many of the city's people. They may even indicate "weakness" or some 
personal imbalance. 


If "love" is a weakness in its conventional middle-class expression, it 
is the very opposite of what, on the other hand, may have been learned 
in the home and of what is most required of the one-to-one relationship, 
which is strength and reliability. An excellent definition of effective 
love has been given as "a tender concern for the other person's growth." 
Perhaps here it is the "tender" which can be stricken as preeminently 
middle class, so long as the constant concern for the other person's 
growth remains. But this kind of concern is well set out in the pre- 
scriptions of Christian discipleship, for the individual constant in 

his Christian disciplines is most qualified to fill the role of the one- 
to-one converting relationship. 


a. Representative Men in the Conversion Relationship 


In the Great Commission of the church, Christians are told to go and 
"make disciples . . . , baptizing them . . . , teaching them to ob- 
serve all that I have commanded you." And "all that I have commanded 
you" means that the discipline of the Christian consists in his con- 
stant observance of the true and truly interrelated humanity, re- 
vealed in Christ in such a way as to hold it out to others as the 
basis of new beginnings, and to offer them also & life so disciplined. 
He presents his own life, therefore, to the next man as just this 
kind of observance, re-presenting in his life the life and mission 

of Jesus Christ and Christ's church. In fact he is re-presenting 

the new creation itself, man as he should, may, and can be under God. 
But in so doing he is also re-presenting his neighbor's life to his 
neighbor, holding out redemption and the new creation. 


A death is thus held out as well as a life; that is, & departure from 
old decision-making bases is made possible in the proffering of new. 
But what is not held out, it should be stressed, is the repudiation 
of a man's life itself, for this life is instead being offered to him 


* Frank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived Child (Harper & Row, Publishers, 
Inc ei062) p 229 
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over again, to be not obliterated but redeemed. It is just in this 
sense that the Christian accepts and validates the special character- 
istics and unique history of his neighbor rather than rejecting them 
out of hand. Conversion is not from being poor per se or from being 
black (or white) or from being this particular man. It is conversion 
from the disempowerment attendant on these roles both as appropriated 
by the person and as institutionalized in the society, and to the 
power to be who one is with man and God. It follows that a part of 
the discipline of being Christian is to be oneself, e.g., if white 
then white, but always in such a manner as to validate the self that 
the other can be as well. 


The practical implications of these needs are that (1) the church 
must field many more disciplined Christians in the city than it has 
thus far done, in order to send many more into the imperative one-to- 
one relation; (2) the disciplines of observance must be agreed upon 
and upheld; (3) presence in the city must be long-term and practice 
constant; (4) opportunity must be afforded for people on both sides 
of the relationship to be clear about their cultures, their charac- 
teristics, their special histories. 


It may be an implication of the implications, then, that one-man 
ministries in the city are obsolete and that fleeting inner- and 
outer-city exchanges are not called for. Full-time, disciplined 
presence is required, and the funds, the ambition, and the plans 

for such presence become the urgent business of the church. Good 
counselors in this connection may be the East Harlem Protestant Par- 
ish and the youth ministries of St. Chris's and Church of the Master. 


b. Basic Information in the One-to-One Relationship 


If information is in-formation, then it means giving form within the 
individual to his perpetual, new encounter with men and God. 


The "teaching" person, therefore, will always be aware of his neigh- 
bor as a unique respondent to the love, power, and freedom of God 

for him. He will also be aware that the neighbor is not just an 
"object" of this relationship (a contradiction of terms?) but a par- 
ticipant, and not just a participant but a cocreator, for forms of 
interaction do not encase objects but express subjects. The teacher 
must stand in awe of the creative subject with whom he deals. The 
teacher therefore loves in order to inform, in the sense that he is 
reliably concerned for the other person's growth; he enables in order 
to inform; but he also frees in order to inform, enabling the learner 
to go free even from the teacher himself. In the inner city it has 
been pointed out that this means that the learner must initially be 
liberated from his prejudices against teachers as authority figures, 
but he must also go free from them as dependency figures. In this 
way he goes free from the image of himself as dominated and dependent. 


Information as facts and data may perhaps be most valuable precisely 
at the point of the other man's freedom. The other person needs to 
"know" what his teacher knows, and he needs to know it from the same 
sources that his teacher does, in order to be relieved of his depend- 
ency. Pastors who fail to teach toward these ends cultivate a per- 
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verse dependency. Perhaps it can also be said that such teachers 
need to go free from their own diffidence and embarrassment in speak- 
ing directly of these sources, of God, the Son of God, of Scripture. 
However, such freedom can only come about in the one-to-one encounters 
which literally "make sense" of the language. 


Some practical implications for method are that teachers must: (1) 
Be apprised of the creativity dormant in city learners or active but 
invisible to middle-class eyes. They must be made aware also of the 
cultural factors working against such creativity. (Call on artists 
from or knowledgeable about the inner city. Afford creative tasks. 
Listen to the storytelling, joking, music-making of the inner city, 
and further them. Read the urban culture critics, e.g., Paul Goodman.) 
(2) Adapt modes of Church of the Master one man/one teacher respon- 
sibilities. (3) In recognition and furtherance of inner-city crea- 
tivity, advance learners to teaching duties as rapidly as feasible. 
(4) Learn from East Harlem's "gossiping the Gospel." 


c. Communication in the Converting Relationship 


Communication at this point involves careful listening and looking 

(as above) and reaching for authentic rapport. The honesty and in- 
tegrity of representative types needs therefore to be enhanced. Ex- 
plicit reflection on personal backgrounds, recommended above, may help. 
It can also be noted that the inner city is often a magnanimous soci- 
ety in that it more readily accepts nonconformists, oddballs, and 
"kooks" even as teachers, repudiating them only if they are dishonest 
or insincere. 


Communication is communion, too. Personal prayer to a personal God 
does not really seem so extraordinary to many an inner-city dweller 
as to many better-schooled bourgeois. We assert again that this per- 
son understands the "vectors" of interpersonal relationships better 
than the "values" of abstract systems. 


d. Effectiveness in the Converted Relationship 


Effective action here depends upon the freedom and empowerment of the 
new man to speak and act for himself and for his kind commensurately 
with his real abilities. It would seem that a fairly early encour- 
agement of this neighbor to acts of mission is in order. 


2. The Corporate Community and Teaching-Learning 


The community (the church) is of those who are being converted and in- 
formed for the mission of Christ in the world. This community may find 
itself springing into being in forms other than the congregation, as 
many situations become the loci of transformations. However, because 
this community is still primarily in evidence as congregation, the fo- 
cal forms are momentarily those of the micro- and intermediate structures 
within it: of the nuclear and extended family, the peer group, the 
neighborhood as parish. 
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a. The Representative Group in the New Community 


What these representative groups are and how they function has been 
discussed at length in Chapters V through VII. Some practical impli- 
cations may presently be: (1) follow up on the Urban Training Center, 
The Ecumenical Institute, Community Change Training, and university 
centers in their investigation of the dynamics of the several systems; 
(2) identify their correlative systems in the churches (and the rela- 
tionship between representation and penetration); (3) illuminate the 
creative as well as destructive workings of these systems in order 

(a) to bring out their place in creation and new creation as related 
to the church's mission, and to develop strategies of mutual support; 
(b) to expose their disempowerments so as to plot the strategy of 
combat; and (c) to give an articulate and knowledgeable basis to right 
confession and right petition in the churches. 


It should always be kept in mind that education per se is one of the 
subsystems most represented in the churches, and that one of the func- 
tions of & church education is to transform the whole experience of 
education redemptively. This suggests that the churches dare not 
stint in acquiring good teachers, good facilities, and good means 

and methods for their formal teaching-learning. 


b. Information in the Corporate Community 


Here the churches are concerned to in-form their groups through new 
forms of redemptive relationship, but they are also concerned to in- 
form the community as such as a transforming prism of the city. In 
correspondence with the city, the community needs to be identified 
and its internal coherences strengthened at the levels of congrega- 
tion, denomination, and metropolitan church catholic. 


Therefore: (1) Scripture continues to be the informing grounds of 
historical identity in the community.  Presently this Word is to be 
heard and hence also studied and pondered in common, as per Bible 
study groups. However, (2) this Word needs to be interpreted and 
correlated with the results of the investigations into church and 
city named above. Here many of the institutions named are also giv- 
ing the lead. (3) Prayer. No doubt this Word needs also to be said 
together. Such common speech must be based on sharpened awareness 
of real concerns in real decision-making environments. Such prayer 
needs to contain thanksgiving for the creative collectivities in so- 
ciety but also confession of institutionalized sin as well as of our 
part in that sin. It needs to contain petitions for guidance in 
grateful action to uphold the one and combat the other. It needs 
also to be an instrument of collective listening for the "answer.' 
(4) Information includes guidelines and helps for doing the faith: 
in the UTC phrase, for a "theological practice." This means (a) 
practical guidelines for mission as well as for reflection on mis- 
sion, but also (b) instruction in how others are "accepted" and our- 
selves and fellow Christians "forgiven" in a spirit of expectant pa- 
tience; this is to ensure that the new grounds be constantly held 
out for growing up over again in the representative life of the 
church. In this way practice reasserts the supremacy of the power 
of Christ over the powers of this world. 
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One of the most practical and effective ways so far observed of de- 
veloping information in the community has been congregational reor- 
ganization. Using National Missions documents such as the predeces- 
sors to Your Church's Mission, a number of congregations have actively 
involved themselves in acquiring and therefore learning a great deal 
of information immediately pertinent to their life together. 


c. Communication Within the Community 


Communication in the community means imparting information (in its 
dual sense) within the representative structures, and, conversely, 
highlighting the representative setting and dynamics by means of in- 
formation. It resolves itself into questions of place, language, and 
style. 


(1) The place of communication, observation indicates, can success- 
fully be a classroom, a sanctuary, or an audience hall in or out of 
a church building; or a street corner, a coffeehouse, an old cinema, 
a factory bench, an executive meeting. It can be a neighborhood fes- 
tival. Whether the communication of the good news is going on, how- 
ever, seems to us to turn on the extent to which this place is being 
not just presented but re-presented as a setting. Newness must even- 
tually assert itself here in terms of relations and inherent dynamics. 
Thus classroom must be a new kind of classroom. But by the same 
token, the street encounter and the coffeehouse, etc., must be new 
encounter and new coffeehouse and not, then, & new classroom. To 
wish for transformations here is to respect, not deny, most of the 
integral dynamics, whereas to convert every setting into an academic 
classroom amounts to a failure of educational imagination. One prac- 
tical implication is certainly that whoever engages in this kind of 
teaching should first have taken care to learn the dynamics of the 
place he is in. 


(2) The language of communication is & matter of dispute that, in our 
observation, has not been settled. Wittingly or not, sides in the 
dispute seem to be taken in keeping with both theological and seman- 
tic convictions of two sorts: one being philosophically idealist in 
temper and the other historicist-religious. 


There are also two expressions of the idealist stance, one more his- 
torically minded than the other. Both together reveal their idealism 
in that they believe the substance of what is to be said to be uni- 
versally available ideas: the church is saying nothing that is not 
also being said in the world in some terms or other. The question 
then becomes whether the churches ought to try to phrase their proc- 
lamation in & special vocabulary. One of the idealist schools says 
yes: a special language serves to set people apart, unify them as 

a community, and galvanize them as a people in mission. While the 
ideas "behold" Bible legends, etc., are universal, the legends and 
names and references themselves lend this people an action-identity, 
just as a century ago every army might have fought by the same tac- 
tics, but each one had its own bugle calls. Church education in this 
case becomes a kind of Biblical Berlitz, or a course familiarizing 
learners with the special military language of the church. 


Lot 


The other idealist school says no. Ideas that can be expressed well 
enough by the world ought to be expressed in the language of the 
world and the age, i.e., secularly. Special historical references 
are a diversion, and contemporaneity is the keynote. Bible education 
is an unnecessary detour. 


The strength of the first argument would seem to be that separation 
and the acquiring of a special identity through language is one means 
of affirming the identity of people in the city whose self-image is 
low and vague. In the second case, the acceptance of the natural 
language of these people appears to be an alternative means to the 
same end: to confirm their native dignity together with the value 
of their own thought-world. Both sorts of idealism therefore have 
their appeal in the inner city, and the second may appeal especially 
to oppressed people for whom history is embarrassing, irrelevant, 

or unknown. It will appeal as well to those who minister to them. 


In the third place are those who believe that the language of the 
community should have historical reference but only in such a way 

as to preserve the dialogue of faith with history. It is the language, 
in other words, of "history with a difference." This means that the 
name of Jesus Christ, for example, must be preserved as a historical 
reference, since no one can actually say "history without including 
Jesus of Nazareth by inference. But on the other hand, no man of 
faith can say "Jesus" without including in history the principle of 
its own change: hence the history with a difference. Once the his- 
tory that includes Jesus or the Jesus who implies change has become 
irrelevant, so of course does the language. But as long as this his- 
tory is upon us and the changes within it are still necessary and de- 
Sired, the language of the church will have some reference to both. 
This is a semantics then of reference not to universally available 
ideas but to historically conditioned, and within history, transform- 
able events. 


In the city of rapid change and of oppressed and undereducated peoples, 
history is of course problematic. The historicist school therefore 
makes one of two adaptations, or both. If the historical discourse 

of the church suggests only continuity but no change to people who 
have heard & lot more Christianity than they have seen, certain spe- 
cifics of the language may have to go underground for a time. Others 
would argue that bold-enough new actions and interactions now will 
suffice to give newness of meaning to old terms, boldly proclaimed. 


Practically, then, the choice of language in the community depends 
in part on (a) the speaker's knowledge of what is used up, old hat, 
not new in this particular setting and (b) the community's ability 
to give new meaning to language through action. A further implica- 
tion of point (a) is that, in circles not used to traditional Chris- 
tian language, & quite orthodox vocabulary may be renewing indeed as 
long as it is also thought- and action-renewing for its speakers. 


Finally, the question of language in communication depends on the 
Situation which, as well as & history, is being re-presented. The 
normal language of a neighborhood and a subculture deserves to be 
presented over again in such & way that its creative qualities are 
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exalted. That many of its variations from standard spoken American 
are trite even to users and are hostile to creativity ought, however, 
also to be noticed. In educationally deprived areas, teachers should 
not despair of the renewing, redemptive advances betokened by keener 
thought and speech. Practically speaking, these teachers also need 
to be aware that imitations of the indigenous language more often 
than not seem patronizing. They should preserve the integrity of 
their personal being as represented in talk. 


(3) A style of communication in the corporate community re-presents 
styles that are natural to the communicants. At its best, it lifts 
up what is creative and lively in these styles and roots out that 
which is dulling and destructive.  "Communicants" of course implies 
several parties to communication, so that each and all of these par- 
ties are to have their style faithfully re-presented. In touch with 
inner-city populations, the leader who has been accustomed to high 
liturgy finds out in what respects high litergy is creative or not 

in these circumstances; conversely, he may find out the peculiar 
liveliness of his people's own styles. In New Rochelle and Brooklyn, 
Presbyterians discovered that a formal and stately liturgy was a 
teaching adjunct in the improving of self-images. But its effective- 
ness was related to the active, participatory style of the people who 
more and more took an active part in the liturgical performance. 


Much has been made of the nonconceptual style of the poor and their 
more motoric manner of learning. United Presbyterians in the inner 
city, once again, have to remember that (a) more of their adult mem- 
bers than not have middle and lower middle-class upbringings with 
schooling to match; (b) the educational problems of the poor are 
mainly the children's problems; and (c) a nonconceptual style may 

in large degree be a response to powerlessness, that is, a disincli- 
nation to study, analyze, and make decisions about things which the 
person believes himself powerless to affect. The middle-class mind 
takes apart mentally what it believes it can put back together again 
to its own advantage. Hence conceptualization is a skill which is 
profoundly related to can do, and it deserves to be taught to the 
city's poor as well. The first lessons, however, must demonstrate 
the relationship between tought and action, thought and accomplish- 
ment, at the simplest stages. 


At the same time motor-dependent skills are skills and should be rated 
as such by teachers. The relationship of motor activity to learning 
in the city is helpfully discussed in Frank Riessman's The Culturally 


Deprived Child. 


Nonverbalism is associated with inner-city nonconceptualism and is 
similarly ambiguous.  Inner-city people talk as much as anybody, 
though they are often conditioned by lessons of social class not to 
talk much with certain other people. The inner-city poor may associ- 
ate the speech of the other person with his authority (his class power) 
and their own speech with the lack of same; therefore, conversation 
is an unequal and risky contest, best avoided. The growth of mutual 
confidence between communicators of course may lead to easier conver- 
sation. As helpful, or more so, are demonstrations of the relation 
between speech and power by getting the individual to talk about what 
he has done. 
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The artifice of role-playing has been developed in order to exploit 
the motoric and deed-centered skills of many learners in the interests 
of their better conceptualization and verbalization. Riessman points 
out (as a number of Presbyterian teachers could by this time) that 
thinking and speaking about the role play can go on for some time, 
even a day or two, after the enactment itself. 


Storytelling is an art developed by poor people and now by and large 
lost to a radio and television society. It is still, however, an 
attractive and effective art especially with the young but also with 
older people. It happens that in San Francisco, Chicago, and un- 
doubtedly in other cities, there are storytelling leagues set up to 
demonstrate and teach the art. 


The parable is a form of the story dear to Christians and also not 
strange to the city. Youth ministers at Church of the Master, New 
York, have made a feature of the parable from street life that be- 
comes the center of six-minute sermons. The appropriateness of Scrip- 
tural texts is usually pointed up in terms of the parable from the 
street. 


The "doing" style of the inner city has been adapted for children in 
lengthy lists of things to make and games to play. 


The matter of direct teaching styles and devices is being treated in 
a growing number of manuals, such as Letty Russell's Christian Edu- 
cation Handbook and Lester McManis' Handbook on Christian Education 
in the Inner City.* The organizational, games, and activities guide- 
lines in the mimeographed manuals of Cameron House, San Francisco, 
are also particularly worth consulting. 


As one example of communicating successfully in the inner-city commu- 
nity, we recall this story from the Eastern Itinerary Report referred 
to in the Foreword. A Lower East Side street group was gradually 
gathered by a worker whose discipline was one of constant concern and 
pastoral helps for his youth, and who was able to develop a somewhat 
Similar concern and discipline among the youth themselves. His activ- 
ities and those of his group had begun to lay the basis for different 
decision-making. As the young men had opportunity to act on this new 
basis, the worker began to ask quite boldly, "What had God been say- 
ing to you these past few weeks?" 


The reply was usually to the effect that God had not exactly struck 

up a conversation with the fellow in question. The worker, however, 
would ask what decisions had had to be made in these weeks and whether 
they seemed like new decisions. When the answer came and was affirm- 
ative, he was likely to comment: "You know, I think that's one way 

God speaks to people. It was certainly one way he spoke in the Bible." 


* Letty R. Russell, Christian Education Handbook (East Harlem Protestant 


Parish, New York, 1966). 


Lester W. McManis, Handbook on Christian Education in the Inner City (The 
Seabury Press, Inc., 1 . 
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"Oh yeah? What's in that Bible anyway?" 


"The time would come," reported the worker, "when it was just the most 
natural thing in the world to open up the Bible with these fellows. 
They really wanted to know now what was in it, and how God spoke to 
men in it; and eventually we got some ideas on how he even speaks to 
us through it." 


The representative group, information, and participation had all 
played their part in this natural method of communication. 


d. Effectiveness of the Community 


The effectiveness of the inner-city community appears to be related 
to the participation of its people in significant action. In East 
Harlem, for example, regular lectionary reading has effectively made 
the people a part of the community's study and worship. The gradual 
retirement of pastoral authority figures from positions of political 
leadership in the parish, to be filled by parishioners, has helped to 
declericalize the community per se and to make it more effective as 

& community in East Harlem. Two notes appear here that may be help- 
ful. First, although the ordained personnel of East Harlem Protestant 
Parish have been criticized in the past for the community's cleri- 
calism, there may have been no other way to penetrate a neighborhood 
and initiate the necessary work. Agents with some such discipline as 
the clergy's had to do it. Second, the process of declericalization 
must set in subsequently in the effective community. 


It would also seem necessary to determine more clearly what is signi- 
ficant action for various elements in the community of the church. 
Such determinations must be made in conformity with the size and dy- 
namics of the groups which church groups re-present. 


3. Mission to the City and Teaching-Learning 


One of the great problems for mission in connection with church educa- 
tion is that it has not been a problem for church education. As a re- 
sult, preparation for mission has been conceived of largely as training 
for this or that action. But teaching is something other than training, 
for it involves free minds in dialogue with other free minds; it involves 
anticipation and reflection and the quest for meaning, mutually under- 
taken. The forms in which this free exchange and mutual probing can 
take place have not been widely developed in the churches. 


Teaching, and not just training, needs to occupy itself with the ques- 
tion, What does it mean to observe the newness of man on the basis of 
his death and rebirth through such a discipline that this discipline, 
this death /birth, and this observance can be held out to others? Teach- 
ing itself, therefore, needs to be concerned with the questions of urban 
formation and Christian transformation and the forms of power in which 
both of these take place. 


a. The Missionary Body as Representative 


Because the Christian community re-presents certain structures and 
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systems of the city, a first task of missionary leadership is to lo- 
cate and obtain leaders that are indigenous to the structures, etc., 
in question. This goes in hand with identifying the dynamics of their 
several systems. In ghetto neighborhoods, the church has yet to ad- 
vance many ghetto citizens to positions of leadership. It needs also 
to know how to identify forms of community and discipline inherent in 
structures, as in business, that have never been thought of as "church. 
There is a need, then, to enlarge all thinking about what is church 
and to identify and recruit representatives of the systems accord- 
ingly. If church is wherever men respond to the good news in a fel- 
lowship that transcends the individual ("Where two or three are gath- 
ered together . . . "), then clearly the sense of church cannot be 
limited to its present expressions. Nor can teaching toward and from 
mission limit itself to supplying courses for congregations, although 
it may have to begin there. 


Practically speaking, the educational establishment of the churches 
needs to go into and take seriously what is being learned in new mis- 
sionary and missionarylike structures. It stands to learn from the 
Freedom Movement and its successes and failures in recruiting and in- 
structing indigenous populations, both in, say, Mississippi (typical 
of the places from which many new urban citizens come) and in the 
cities themselves. It needs to follow up the "planned change" studies 
and curricula of various universities and such outfits as Episcopal 
Community Change Training. It will do well to look into Chicago Ur- 
ban Training Center identifications and investigations of urban sys- 
tems (and similar undertakings in New York, Los Angeles, and elsewhere), 
and no doubt to look into speculations such as those of the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute on the "latent church" in the society, or Parishfield's, 
of Detroit, on the questionability of church in society. It will 
profit from Detroit (and other) Industrial Missions' search for the 
extraordinary re-presentations of both church and society in new lo- 
cations. 


b. Informing the Mission of the Urban Church 


In giving form and facts to urban church mission, educators will 
profit from a number of present endeavors. The case study method of 
Detroit Industrial Missions deserves review, as do the curricula of 
the several urban training centers, the Ecumenical Institute, citi- 
zens' schools plotted for New York, the Mid-Peninsula Christian Min- 
istry. San Francisco public schools have a new curriculum for educa- 
tion in the meaning and data of local urbanism (which suffers, un- 
fortunately, from the suburban and "problem" approach of its writers 
and does not assert a midurban "opportunity" approach). 


A few publishers have begun to put out graded series of social studies 
and other readers which experiment broadly and interestingly with the 
Systems approach. Specifically, there are two series now published 
by Silver Burdett Company of Chicago, & subsidiary of General Learn- 
ing Corporation of Bethesda. One series moves with the first- through 
fourth-grade child through his expanding AR frames and growth 
contexts in the books: Families and Their Needs (grade one), Commu- 
nities and Their Needs (two), and People Use the Earth (three-four), 


the last an introduction to productive and commercial exploitation 
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of world natural resources. Using columnar as well as growth model, 
Burdett also publishes (after preprimary books on Pets and Fun) a 
series: Homes Around the World (one), Schools Around the World (two), 
and Work Around the World (three). The fact that General Learning is 
& partnership of Time Inc. and General Electric suggests that the 
series is not exactly bent on radical change, but it is a provocative 
layout for outward-looking theological reflection on the relevant sys- 
tems in keeping with & certain growth model. 


Above all, it appears that some new models are required for the plot- 
ting of informative procedures in connection with new representative 
groups. Some first beginnings have already been noted in the work of 
the UTC and EI, Hallett, and others, and include the kind of community 
survey outlined by the Board of National Missions. 


c. Communication in Mission 


The principles of missionary communication once again have their base 
in the principles of re-presentation and information. Participation 
in the various systems also comes to the fore again. 


Participation must mean not only identifying the manner in which peo- 
ple in general already participate in the systems. It also means 
identifying and following through on the manner in which Christians 

as such can penetrate, find re-presentative forms, and establish a 
Christian "presence" there. Teaching for mere presence can begin at 
the simplest levels. For instance, it was discovered that although 
numerous churchgoers theoretically lived in the city of San Francisco, 
they were hardly "present" there. To remedy the defect, Calvary of 
San Francisco instituted a series of walks through sections of the 
city. They printed perceptive and intelligent pointers for really ob- 
serving what was going on in the environment, such things as for once 
counting the number of mailboxes near the front doors of old "single- 
family" units in the ghetto, noticing the general conditions of build- 
ing and street repair, or being alert to the difference between the 
handling of white and colored shoppers in the grocery store or the 
differences in outer- and inner-city store attitudes generally. Each 
such tour guide included relevant Scripture references and questions. 


Allied to "presence" of course is the necessity of listening to the 
other fellow and the other side. More helpful in the missionary vein 
than white teams that come to the inner city to paint old buildings, 
perhaps, has been the establishment of centers for mutual listening. 
Centers of this type have been found in Palo Alto, San Diego, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh: they are quite broadly dis- 
tributed. The point has not been to encourage more talk than action, 
but to consider action as the outcome of authentic communication be- 
tween different groups. It may be that one such result is in fact to 
dispatch outer-city inhabitants back to where they came from in order 
to carry out the balance of their mission there, and then, so be it, 
if this is indeed the outcome of honest interchange. 


The REACH program of the Chicago City Church Project aimed at making 


both outer- and inner-city young people truly present to their whole 
city by (1) introducing them to one another as a representative group; 
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(2) relevant exposure to events and structures themselves; and (3) 
reading materials and speakers appropriate to the matter at hand. 
That REACH should also experiment in raising the reading levels of 
certain of its participants as well as introducing them to other cre- 
ative endeavors rested on two assumptions: (1) the power of inner- 
city youth in competition with others deserved to be thus enhanced; 
and (2) people generally are not aware of the variety of powers of 
perception and participation that they enjoy. This second point is 
particularly important to a whole field of new undertakings in the 
church. Thus at Judson Memorial Church in Manhattan, through the 
Community Arts Foundation of Chicago, in imaginal education at the 
Ecumenical Institute, and in a small number of like enterprises, the 
churches have begun to take the arts seriously as a mode of communi- 
cation. Crucial here is the insight that the arts do not simply offer 
a new way to preach. Instead, they hold out a new discipline of lis- 
tening, of feeling, and of perceiving as well as of sharing. On 
these grounds, their integrity as arts is to be maintained and not 
simply exploited by the missionary church. The new seriousness con- 
cerning the arts as perception and communication is a central break- 
through in the concept of churchly teaching. 


d. Teaching and the Effectiveness of Mission 


The effectiveness of teaching for mission depends in great measure 
on the effectiveness of mission itself. Teaching must direct itself 
to doing in relation to the growing abilities of its learners. 


It is appropriate for this reason to begin with small tasks among 
those whose power to take effect seems small. Simple victories are 
important. Finally, however, church teaching must expect itself to 
point learners toward greater and greater accomplishment in widening 
circles of urban impact. This necessary ambition, of course, relies 
directly on the urgency with which the churches are now willing, or 
not, to pull themselves together in ever more catholic formations. 
It relies, therefore, on the spread of interdenominational councils 
and the development of their strategies for multilevel confrontation 
with the city. 


We believe that there is disappointment to be met in these confronta- 
tions, that indeed the churches are not about to establish the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth, which is not their assignment or even their 
rightful hope. But they represent that Kingdom on earth, and that is 
their assignment and the basis of their hope. Clearly enough, as 
forgiven sinners, they do not represent it in the purity and virtue 
of their collective lives, but they do represent it in their express 
awareness of the power of God in Christ and so in the upbuilding of 
that power in all the city's disempowered peoples. 


The next step is toward the concerted construction of proper teaching 
models by the relevant agencies. That means teaching for conversion 
and community but also for mission, and that means collaboration be- 
tween the United Presbyterian Board of Christian Education and Board 
of National Missions and presumably Evangelism as well, and further 
between these agencies and the corroborating agencies of other denomi- 
nations. 
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IX. The Teachers 


Learners’ participation in various learning contexts needs chief articula- 
tors as well as organizers. The men and women are needed who can not only 
lead Christians into doing the new thing, but who can also help them know 
what they are already doing and how they can learn from it. The church 
needs teachers. 


The first thing to be said about teachers in the city is that there are not 
enough of them. Inner-and outer-city churches, judicatories, and denomina- 
tional headquarters need to devise & teacher recruitment campaign for the 
city that has behind it the thought, vigor, and money of the present AIED 
(Aides in Educational Development) program. They need to recruit from the 
Streets, the shops, the unions, and the businesses as well as from the 
congregations, urban and suburban. 


A greater number of teachers is required because it has become obvious that 
the churehes have found more than one way to teach. They are teaching now 
in a variety of contexts, not all of them those of the academic classroom. 
In the selection of potential teachers, then, the only criterion should be 
that the person chosen be articulate, able to express himself about the 
dynamics in which he is participating as a teacher. He will be able to ex- 
press himself about these dynamics because he has become expert at identi- 
fying them, at pointing them out, and at learning not only about but also 
from them. 


This principle of expertise means that, where the academic form is pre- 
dominant and its continuance is desired, the teacher should be a practiced 
academic himself. He should know what good schooling is because he has 
taken vart in it and seen it work, and because he is apprised of the best 
in current research in education. 


But the same principle also means that where the basic form is not academic 
its leaders clearly do not need to be trained pedagogues. They may be, but 
they do not have to be. What they require is insight, the ability to express 
themselves, and the ability to enable the next man to have the same kind of 
insight and the same freedom of expression--freedom of expression, not ele- 
gance. 


The roster of such teachers could include city and ward politicians--and 
thoughtful voters; social workers--and aid recipients; doctors, nurses--and 
the hospitalized; family counselors--and fathers, mothers, and children; 
businessmen--and prisoners; narcotics experts--and addicts. The essential 
is that these people have "been there," and can now lay the experience open 
with and for others. 
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These teachers, however, may need training in their teaching for trans- 
formation. 


The academic instructors, if still in need of training, should be tutored 
in the handling of the classroom, the materials, the texts, and (it may be) 
the machines. 


Others will need to have their insight or their expression helped along, as 
it can be, through further discussion as well as through action assignments 
such as the walking tours of Calvary, San Francisco, but related to their 
specific setting. The methods that they are going to use can of.course be 
first used with them, including role play, games, and reexposure to their 
situation through exposure to the arts. 


Such a prescription presumes, of course, that there will be (1) & body of 
suitable training materials and (2) & specific and numerous corps of tea- 
cher trainers. Such teacher trainers might, for example, be graduates, 
(other than pastors) from institutions like the Urban Training Center. And 
they would need to be available at levels between the congregational, which 
is too small, and the metropolitan level (judicatory), which is too encom- 
passing. Once systems beyond the family, peer group, and neighborhood are 
to be re-presented in the teaching context, single congregations cannot be 
expected to furnish all the appropriate representative groups or their mem- 
bers. Yet all the congregations of the city, taken together, need more 
than one teacher trainer for their groups. 
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Appendix A 


ART IN THE TEACHING AND LEARNING OF 
THE URBAN CHURCH 


The churches have lately found in the arts something besides new preaching 
devices or extracurricular courses in art appreciation. They have been dis- 
covering that the arts themselves afford new perceptions of life and the 
city, and a new means of perceiving. 


Art, so approached, complements the rationally communicating aspects of 
church education. for it may often be the case that there is no rational 
means of breaking through or into the preconceptions of learners with regard 
to themselves and their world. Words most objectively chosen and placed in 
the most rational contexts convey the unexpected, and the unexpectedly trite, 
to many a listener since he brings to the word dozens of unwanted connota- 
tions. For example, in this report the term "conversion" has been frequently 
used. We have tried rationally and objectively to state its validity as a 
concern of Christian education, but the word, nevertheless, is likely to have 
aroused emotions and harrowing images in a number of minds that obscure its 
meaning again, There are, moreover, those who simply know how things must 
go, whether in families or groups or businesses, and who simply know who they 
themselves are in such a way that no amount of reasonable discourse is able 
to bring them up short. At this point it is up to the arts to conjure--to 
break through certain prerationalizations so that reasoning may begin over 
again. 


It is also up to the arts to return many a man to that stage where he is 
once again in touch with himself and the world in a way in which he has not 
been for many a year. The thrust of a lot of the current culture has been 
to desensitize people to the point where they are able to feel, hear, or 
think nothing truly new--or truly old, for that matter, or simply true. You 
cannot, for instance, take American advertising, the world, and yourself 
seriously all at one time. You cannot believe at the same time in the cine- 
matic or communications Negro and in yourself as a black man, or for that 
matter put the public and the private white man together in one honest image. 
The vulgar arts of dollar America have not created but follow upon the 
country's most vulgar rationalizations and self-deception. It becomes a 
matter for another kind of art to put man and nation back in touch with them- 
selves and each other and thus to lay the basis for a new coming to reason 
together. 


The interest of the churches and the arts converges at the point of redis- 
covering the making of man. The epistle writer cries out: “It was there 
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from the beginning; we have heard it; we have seen it with our own eyes; we 
looked upon it, and felt it with our own hands; and it is of this we 

tell. . . .What we have seen and heard we declare to you, so that you and we 
together may share in a common life." But what significance has this shout 
of good news for the common citizen who can neither hear, nor see, nor feel? 


Tentatively one can point up the discovery being made in the churches thus: 


Painting. Men and women are discovering the processes of perception 
themselves. How and how well does any one of us perceive the reality round 
about? Its shapes, its textures, its lights, its coming together:and falling 
apart? And man in the midst of these? 


Group mural-painting in Chicago has become one experience of collective vision 
and statement, minus all used-up words. 


Architecture. What have our forebears done to put us into relationship 
with the living space around us? What shall we do in order to live in this 
Space? In order to remold the relationship? What are our demands on the 
space that enfolds us, and our expectations from it? How shall we "state" 
in what we build the expectation and demand? How shall we make it space not 
only around us but also between us, holding us together and apart? 


The walking tours in San Francisco are again pertinent. Also the photo- 
graphy exeursions of REACH, Chicago, aimed at reenvisioning the space in 
Chieago in as many new and telling ways as possible. 


Literature. Life retold by another is of course life by that much en- 
larged. What happens when we retell it? The Ecumenical Institute finds that 
thought and perception shaped into poetry or a short story dawns on the writer 
as a means of comaking his world. An author and participant in a summer 
Poverty War program for youth in Chicago states that finding the right word 
is & matter of finding one's "voice." And our own voice is what we have 
usually not heard before, nor have our neighbors. The author has developed 
a number of "telling games" that aim to bring this discovery about. 


Music and Song.  Auditory perception of self and world. How and how well 
do we hear the authentic throb of our pinings, emotions, sorrows, joys, our 
demand for or despair of beauty? How do we make these ring for ourselves or 
others? 


A Negro public relations worker in Chicago says that this city's Community 
Arts Foundation (church-sponsored) may hold out more hope for young Negroes 
than many Poverty War programs. The Office of Economic Opportunity can help 
them get jobs, but the man who has let them sing out has helped them find 
themselves, express themselves, be themselves. 


Theater. Theater is the art of presence. How shall we be present to 
ourselves and others? How are we present? In the theater, man's presence 
takes form and the form of his interaction, the patterns of his dynamics, are 
immediately experienced in themselves. Here is à breakthrough through every 
style of prerationalized presence (nonpresence) and every form of permitted 
encounter (nonencounter). In theater above all one learns the essence of 
presence for others, seeing and doing it in the re-presentative manner. 
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Doubtless many similar things could be said of dance, sculpture, photo- 
graphy, and other forms of perception and expression. 


In Chicago, the Community Arts Foundation exists to promote such discovery 
as well as to sponsor further dialogue among the arts, the city, and the 
church. Working artists, urban specialists, and churchmen sit on their 
governing board. The Chicago City Players is.a little-theater production 
group working under the auspices of the Foundation. Also maintaining a 
relationship with the CAF are The Game Theater, whose founder Viola Spolin 
is author of the book Improvisation for the Theater, in which the "practice 
of presence" is elaborated via a number of easy-to-play interpersonal games;* 
John Schulz, director of Story Workshop and author of a forthcoming book on 
the theory of the "voice" in literature; Al Johnson, Illinois Bell Telephone 
public relations agent and successful sponsor of Chicago's Teens With Talent 
and Act IV Productions, activities that have brought young Negro self-ex- 
pression under a money-making discipline; and others, including painters who 
have worked with Chicago groups. 





The Foundation, now in existence a little over a year, stands to enrich 
greatly both concepts and practice in church education. Congregations from 
all over the Chicago metropolitan area now send large delegations to City 
Players productions, the visitors remaining after the show to discuss their 
experience of it with actors and directors. Audience development among the 
congregations and the implanting of arts-oriented cells there are current 
CAF projects. Special summer projects with youth enabled the Foundation to 
introduce young people to its work and its specialists. 


*Viola Spolin, Improvisation for the Theater (Northwestern University Press, 


1963). 
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Appendix B 


IMAGINAL EDUCATION 


~ 


The theory of "imaginal education" at the Ecumenical Institute, Chicago, 
holds that the "image" is the tertium quid,or third thing,mediating be- 
tween our perceptions on the one hand and our strategy of action on the 
other. Image is the mediator between intake and output in the human system. 
The kinds of images we retain dictate the sort of concepts and the direc- 
tion of the acts that will emerge from our perceptions, and will to a point 
dictate even what and how we perceive. 


The Institute declares that imaginal education "aims at enabling the stu- 
dent to discover and create images of himself in his real world which will 
motivate him to free, intelligent, responsible involvement in civilization."* 


In 1965 the Institute conducted experiments in imaginal education with 
inner-city and suburban youth. Some of their findings were as follows :** 


Of both urban and suburban youth: There is a gap "between... 
learning and the ability of the student to relate our cultural 
knowledge to a significant and creative existence in the post- 
modern world. Our youth suffer deeply from this lack in the 
education of the imagination." 


Of the outer city: The imagery of involvement is weak and fal- 
sified because it is overtranslated. "The suburbanite is given 
to over-conceptualization, a tendency to think that abstrac- 
tions of one's experience are identical with experience. This 
is manifest in an air of sophistication that permits him to be 
aloof if he chooses, suave in his abilities to express himself, 
and to give extended attention in the manipulation of abstrac- 
tions. The suburban youth discovers in the midst of serious 
conversation, however, that his ready categories tend to shut 
him off from his immediate experience and inhibit his depth in- 
volvement with the world. A product of careful nurture, this 
sophistication in effect sustains him in superficial profundity 
and impedes the possibility to probe the depth dimensions of 
humanness." 


* "Image," Journal of the Ecumenical Institute, No. 3, Winter, 1965, p. 7. 
X* Tbid., pp. 7, 10, 19-21. "A 
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Of the inner city: "The affectability of inner city youth is 
conditioned quite differently. He is vitally sensitized to 
the immediate, unreflected, spontaneous experience of life. 
His less controlled reactions, noisiness, and difficulty with 
long periods of concentration are not just manifestations of 
truculent adolescence. It is rather a matter of being ex- 
tremely close to the raw givenness of one's experience. In 
serious conversation, his attempt to express this awareness 
is frustrated by the limitations of his ability to articulate 
with clarity and precision. This forceful immediacy, though 
as great a gift as the suburbanite's abstraction, equally in- 
hibits genuine involvement in the depth dimensions of human- 
ness and the social process." 


The Ecumenical Institute believes the twofold remedy to this situation to 

be complementary. They have attempted, for one, to engage the middle-class 
youth more directly in his own experience by moving toward images of greater 
involvement and less deliberate manipulation, and, secondly, to disengage 
the underschooled youth a bit from his untranslated experience by furnishing 
images that allow for a little more manipulation. The desire is to bring 
the one a step closer to, and the other a step back from, the immediacy of 
their involvements. The personal or self images to be dealt with in these 
two cases appear to be those, in the first place, of the sophisticated ma- 
nipulator of all of life and, in the second, of the optionless victim. 


The Institute made five methodological assumptions about its imaginal edu- 
cation which we cite: 


1. "That images perform a key and pivotal role at the core of 
one's being is the first of five interwoven presuppositions 
underlying the pedagogical methodology of the project. The 
four other assumptions to be clarified involve the utility of 
the art form, the function of serious conversation, the place 
of direct tutorial techniques, and the significance of ritual." 


2. ‘Works of art both mirror and create human experience. They 
interpret the external times and disclose the unnoticed internal 
states of being. They enable one to be present to, to comprehend, 
and to act out his deepest experience. Man is addressed by art 
not because it communicates what he does not know but because it 
occasions an awakening of what he does know in a latent, incom- 
plete, and disguised fashion. In brief, art induces the sober 
dialogue of the self with the self that inaugurates or releases 
selfhood.” 


3. The function of serious conversation. The "articulation of 

our impressions does something to" people. "A person is especial- 
ly compelled by his express images. Putting them into words be- 
fore the hearing of the neighbor gives added force to the inner 
reflection. The neighbor's reaction to them, positive or nega- 
tive, adds yet another quality." 


4. Tutors. The tutor "insists that the participants listen not 


only to each other, but also to themselves. He keeps the discus- 
sion active by constantly rephrasing the central issue, by raising 
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new or related questions, and by probing a particular response 
in order to clarify for the individual and the group its impli- 
cations or inconsistencies.” 


5. Ritual. "Only through the mediation of symbols is (twentieth- 
century man) able self-consciously tó grasp himself in relation 

to the other-than-self. Rites are dramatic symbols....The rites... 
are familiar to the students and deal with life issues which are, 
however covertly, in no wise alien to their experience...The class 
begins ritualistically, setting the mood for the work of the even- 
ing...The rites differ from week to week: one involves bodily 
movement in unison like the rhythmic snapping of the fingers bor- 
rowed from the musical 'West Side Story.' Another is a choral 
reading of à popular comic strip such as 'Peanuts.'" 


In process, the course was divided into three parts relating to conditioning, 
to possibility, and to decision, incorporating the methodology outlined above: 


1. "In the first part of the course dealing with images in rela- 
tion to environment, the emphasis was placed upon limitation of 
past conditioning and present circumstances and upon pictures of 
the actual world about us...(Imagogens used were 'Guernica'... 
"High Noon'....The questions for discussion were, ‘How am I fi- 
nally limited?' or 'What exactly is my environment?' and, 'Who 
am I, really?' or, 'How can I authentically be in my situation? '" 


2. "The second aspect of the curriculum raised the issue of hu- 
man possibility, dealing with the future as openness and with 
man's power to determine the 'not yet.' The discussions centered 
around the practical questions on the meaning of having hopes 

and dreams and the nature of change in human life." (Imagogens 
used: Crane, E. E. Cummings, D. H. Lawrence, "On the Waterfront.") 


3. "The final section...had to do with life style: that is, with 
the meaning of decisions, with the models which guide our prac- 
tical responses and with the role of symbols in a life of inten- 
tionality. (Using pop songs; film 'Death of a Salesman.') The 
discussion centered on patterns of escape from life and the na- 
ture of responsible living. For different reasons, both groups 
were intrigued and baffled by the idea that a person might seri- 
ously construct a life model for himself." 


The Institute discussed its results in these terms: 


"...deep inside (suburbanites revealed that they) possess clear 
intuitions of a less protected but more real world and that they 
longed to get them out and to understand them."  Inner-city 
youth "vaguely...caught & glimpse of their essential disbelief 
in their own significance and the necessity of altering such 

an image if their hopes were to be more than illusory. And from 
this insight they promptly shied off." 


"The inner city youth experienced a breakthrough in seeing that 


in creating & poem they were creating life attitudes. The threat 
came in realizing that they could make a decision that would al- 


Lie 


ter the future and that, therefore, they were creative beings.... 
It was the possibility of leaving them without excuse that fright- 
ened them." 


"The suburban youth in this part of the course began to formu- . 
late the insight that a person was what his story about himself 
was...and, finally, each person has to and does decide his own 
story....A crucial breakthrough came with the realization that 
one operates out of stories of which he isn't even aware." 


New Perceptions. The inner city. When these youth could word 
their feelings about a "loneliness" song as having “missed the 
boat," it was a "long way from the entrenched victim image.... 
Social-problem folk lyrics made them very uneasy....Their retreat 
was now behind a wall of excuses about lack of adequate skills. 
...(A) new, more comprehensive life environment was open to them. 
The weight of their own body alone stood in the way." 

Young suburbanites "...spoke of their lives as having been 
changed. They expressed awareness that they finally had to make 
their own decisions about the way they were to understand life, 
about the way they were to act them out, and finally expend them, 
and that finally there were no excuses." 


Expression. The inner city. "Because of their limited vocabu- 
lary, they literally snatched at new words which they filled 
with meaning and which filled them with meaning. But it was 
more. Their sensitivity to life enabled them to do this with 
an agility that was nothing short of inspirational. In brief, 
they responded in this area as starved human beings. Without 
inhibition, they would pace the room in dread and excitement 
over a breakthrough in words." There was, moreover, "a dis- 
tinct carryover from session to session...a discernible build-up 
indicating a refurbishing of their image storehouse or a recon- 
struction" of the operating memory. 


Suburban. "The suburban young person...had no significant prob- 
lem with vocabulary in the first instance. His problem was in- 
volving himself in what he had. To put it another way, he was 
literally bombarded with images. The perplexity was to sort 
himself out in the midst of them. When this happened and he 

was able to see himself within a metaphor that he already pos- 
sessed, it was as if the session, the art form, and the dialogue 
with his peers gave him permission to be. His excitement...was 
manifest at this point." 


Suburban youth gave up his self-image as child "and looked for 
a cause, a significant outlet for concern and creativity." 


Subsequent to this 1965 experiment, the Ecumenical Institute has continued 
to work with the processes of imaginal education. Its product, so far as 
we know, is for export, and, like other new starts in this field, deserves 
the most serious consideration by Christian educators. 
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PART THREE 


listening devices: 
hearing the newly empowered 


By Gerald L. Klever 
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Foreword 


Listening Device ‘Small instrument which increases one's ability 


to hear what sounds are being made around hin, 
There are many kinds. 


even far away. 


City Church Project programs, and the rationale upon which they were acti- 
vated and executed, are explored in the two preceding parts of this book. 
In those parts, Edward White and Charles Yerkes reported how they listened 
to the people with whom they worked during the Project: by on-the-job ob- 
servations, In this part, the results obtained by using two other listen- 
ing devices are reported. These two devices are the instrument (or ques- 


tionnaire) and the group interview. 


Perhaps it is presumptious to refer to those who participated in the City 


"n 


Church Project as "newly empowered, 


as in the subtitle of this part. But 


that phrase appears to be an accurate description of those persons who par- 


ticipated in the CCP as members of REACH or COCY, 


or as teachers, The an- 


alysis of the instruments and interviews makes the researcher realize that 
those who responded learned something new from White, et al, and reported 
it. To put it another way, the sounds emerging from these two listening 


devices were generally pleasant renditions of the 


CCP, 


Whether or not the poor were empowered, as is implied in one of the titles 


— 


of Part One of this book, is seriously open to question. Did the CCP help 


to empower the poor? All the indicators from the 
respondents (high family income; high educational 


adolescent and teacher 
level [among the teach- 


ers]; high parental educational level; universal desire for college [among 
the youth]; high number of homeowners; the almost universal employment of 
One or both parents and lack of welfare-type subsidies; the types of occu- 
pations; and the kinds of values, desires for future work, and life goals) 
show that the CCP dealt not with the poor but with those near the top of 
the crop, even if, as has been suggested, they lived in one of Chicago's 


several Negro ghettos. 


One suggestion concerning evaluation has emerged during the analysis of this 
Project. Good evaluation is extremely difficult after the fact, Much more 
of what occurred, and what was learned, during the City Church Project could 


have been analyzed and disseminated if evaluation 
been planned when the entire Project was still on 
social scientists have been saying for some time, 
social projects can be evaluated. Good tools are 
If evaluation had been planned prior to the start 


principles and methods had 
the drawing boards. As 
even highly experimental 
now available to do so, 

of this Project, major ob- 


jectives and subobjectives which are measurable could have been proposed, 
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pretested, written in, used throughout the program as realistic guidelines, 
and, finally, measured, Administrators of the City Church Project* and the 
staff of the Office of Study and Research are very aware that this Project 
has severe limitations in terms of obtaining from it functional data for re- 
search, We offer the data that could be obtained, by means of the methods 
Open to us to obtain it, after the fact, 


Now, let us listen to the people... 


Gerald L. Klever 
Secretary, 
Office of Study and Research 


*Administrators on the Chicago Operational Committee and the Staff of the 
Board of Christian Education of The United Presbyterian Church U, S. A, 
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I. REACH 


According to White, there were three objectives to be accomplished by the 

93 adolescents who participated in the REACH program during the summers of 
1965 and 1966. These young people were to arrive at the end of each sum- 

mer's program with: 


l. Insight into the nature of the City of Chicago. 


2, Insight into oneself, in relation to the city and the good 
life, with emphasis upon & sense of personal effectiveness, 
Ore canrdo,) 


3. Some perception of what constitutes the good life in the city, 
according to the various values exhibited by the groups therein. 


Besides the personal final reports of White and Yerkes, there were two in- 
struments used to obtain responses of the members to the REACH program, and 
to find if the objectives had been accomplished. 


A, 1966 INSTRUMENT 


The first instrument was given to 29 REACH participants at the end of their 
summer activities in 1966 by White. White felt that the answers to the in- 
strument were to be action decisions based on the objectives of the REACH 
program, The content of each of the seven questions has been analyzed and 
is presented here, 


The problem posed by the instrument was-- 


You and your family live in an &partment building in Chicago. Your 
address is in a "changing" neighborhood, where many whites are mov- 
ing out and many Negroes are moving in. For this reason your apart- 
ment rents are going up; but as usual the quality of other things is 
going down, such as public services--social work, police, street- 
sweeping, and so on--and building services--what the janitors and 
others do for you. Your building is in very bad repair; but the 
landlord has said, "What can you do?" and he is doing nothing. 


Your neighbors, the Joneses, realize that everybody in the neighbor- 
hood, of both races, is being affected. They come to you, for in 
their eyes you are a person of goodwill, and they believe you know 
how to get things done in Chicago. 
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How do you answer their questions? 
Question 1 "WHAT IS THE FIRST THING WE SHOULD DO ABOUT THIS SITUATION?" 


Number of Respondents 

Who Gave This Response, 

(Multiple responses are 
Response included.) 


A, Start a community organization, 14 
In order to: l, represent the neighborhood as a power 
structure to city leaders and politi- 
cians who want to be elected. 6 
2. make a list of all things which need 
to be repaired and fixed. 2 
3. try to rebuild the neighborhood, 2 
hl, get everyone on friendly terms. 1 
5. gain and share information on how to 
get things done in the city. al 
6. petition all the landlords, it 
B, Stay and try to get others to stay. 2 
C. Move. 2 
D, Have a meeting of all races, to discuss neighborhood 
problems, g 
E. Talk to your landlord about the reason for the high rent, 
If talks with him fail, hold back all rents and funds 


for the building until these problems can be solved, Js 

F, Contact city building inspectors, and housing and sani- 
tation authorities. (They should cater to all races.) 2 
G. Do some of your own cleaning. 2 
H. Protest or picket in the community. 2 
I, Try to prevent blockbusters, af 


Note that most of the responses showed incentive toward positive and initi- 
atory action, 


Question 2 "SAY, WHO REALLY GETS THINGS DONE IN THIS CITY?" 


Response Number of Respondents 
A, The people who organize, 10 
To: 1. help themselves. "n 
2. fight what they feel is wrong. l 
3. force bad officials out of office, and try to get 

better ones. l 

4, get the mayor and other city officials to stop their 
talk and show action and build a fire under them. e 

B. The people who want things done in the city and report their 
needs and problems, 8 
The mayor and his officials don't know what people need. 2 


To even get noticed in this city people have to raise 
& helluva lotta trouble, 
C. The mayor (Richard Daley). The political machine. 
D, The politicians who run each neighborhood, (Ex: aldermen) 
E, I don't know, even though I hear a lot of talk about people 
planning to get something done. 


no FV D|B 
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F, People with money and power. i 

G. Me. i 

H. Pickets. l 

I. The landlords who keep their buildings in good care. l 

Question 3 "THE PEOPLE WE TALK TO AND THE PEOPLE WE SEE--HOW CAN WE MAKE 
THEM LISTEN TO OUR POINT OF VIEW?" 

Response Number of Respondents 


A, Get on a controversial topic during & conversation and share 

each other's views. Listen to them; don't dictate to them. 

Ihen, find out how to get them to see our point of view the 

way we see it. L3 
B, You can't make people listen to you, but you can express 

yourself. (Maybe you have to get violent, raise sand, and 

get out of line. Then you'll be heard, but maybe not listen- 

ed to.) 6 
C, Get them to unite with you in a group, which can get more 

done than just one person. Most likely, your problem is 

also their problem in a neighborhood. 6 
D, Give them the facts--complete and true. Tell them how this 

can happen to them, Tell them how they can participate. 

(Make them realize that they can do something about bad 





conditions.) 3 
E, Act out your point of view in what you do. l 
F. Show them what they are doing wrong. ik 
G. Print a newspaper or bulletin and give it out; get some well- 

known responsible person in the community that's on your side 

to tell about the view you hold, l 
H, Be persistent. J 
I. Threaten if necessary. L 
J. Demonstrate, if necessary, after you reason with them, P 
Question 4 "AFTER THAT, HOW CAN WE GET THEM TO DO SOMETHING?" 
Response Number of Respondents 
A, Hold a neighborhood meeting to talk things over, plan ways to 

improve the situation and get people involved, TI 
B. Appeal to them, Give them a reason to strive for and they 

will move. Let them know they have support, L. 
C. Somebody has to lead, then the people will follow, We 

need competent leaders. n 
D. Get people to know about a source for solving their problems, 

and get them to that, source, Then stay on the source's back 

until the problems are solved, 3 
E, Get more people behind you. 2 
F, Whoever hears has got to have power and pull somewhere, It's 

a long, hard battle getting heard by someone who has power 

and pull to make what you want done, done, 2 
G., This is a problem for every person in this big city who is try- 

ing to find ways to better his community. We just don't know, X 
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H, 


I, 


Get them to talk to their friends. l 
Many times I think we will have to use force--hitting them 

where they are most vulnerable, This may come through 

pickets, boycotts, etc. l 


Question 5 "THEN WHAT ARE SOME PLANS WE SHOULD MAKE?" 


Response Number of Respondents 


A, 


Protest against the price, rents, and conditions of 
housing in the neighborhood, Find someone who will hear 
grievances, such as--government officials, realtors, and 
landlords. 8 
Keep housing clean and in good repair. If necessary 
pool your money and hire your own janitors and trash 
haulers. We must do our part, also. 

Form an integrated neighborhood organization to give 
people a chance to work together, 

Refuse to pay rent until something is done by the land- 
lords (rent strike). 

Make sure the people in the neighborhood are for inte- 
gration, Encourage them to stay and not move, 

Visit the neighbors to make them aware of the problems 
and to hear what they are willing to fight for, 

Picket the mayor's office. 

Picket the landlord's homes, 

Talk to your alderman, 

If they won't listen now, vote for different aldermen 
next time. For instance, vote Republican, 

Try to bring some of the whites back. 

Plan for different types of construction. 


m D RR MM. ~ EM Co 


PrN 


Question 6 FINALLY, Mr, Jones asks you this question. "WHY DO YOU THINK 


WE SHOULD DO THESE THINGS? I MEAN, WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU AS A 
PERSON? I'M JUST INTERESTED IN WHY YOU HAVE YOUR CERTAIN POINT 


OF VIEW," And you answer: 


Response Number of Respondents 
A, I need some encouragement to face my future. Morale is 


affected by the looks of a neighborhood, If I live ina 

run-down, dejected home, my outlook is in jeopardy. We 

want our children and grandchildren to grow up in a better 
environment, I don't want to keep running all my life and 

living in fear and feeling guilty because I haven't faced 

up to a problem, If I've got someone to stand with me, or 

if I ean get others, I'd rather turn around and fight it. 8 
For the people in my neighborhood, 5 
No one should be deprived because of his race, creed, or 

color, Every town, city, and neighborhood should be inte- 

grated, Integration is right, The two major races need to 
understand each other. This would benefit the whole country be- 

cause many of its problems are based on this misunderstanding. 5 
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D, It gives me the fulfillment and satisfaction of knowing I 


have accomplished something. H 
E. To make living better. I live here, 5 
F, You &re showing other people in similar situations that the 

problems can be solved, 2 
G. If something is done for the whole group, it benefits the 

individual person, 1: 
H, If you don't take action a majority of the time, neither 

will the landlords, l 
I. You should do these things for your own benefit, not mine, 

Maybe there's nothing in it for me, but there is for you. l 
J. Having a point of view is what makes you a person, As a 

person, you are entitled to a point of view, l 


Question 7 And Mrs, Jones says, "DO YOU THINK YOU CAN SUCCEED AT THINGS 
LIKE THIS? WHY," she says, "OR WHY NOT?" And you answer: 


Response Number of Respondents 


We can succeed if-- 


A, We join together to fight for the good of all. Ex.: A com- 

munity organization, The leaders of the city will have to listen, LL 
B, The people care enough to do it, If the people want a change 

and are willing to fight long and hard for it, We don't know 


if we can succeed until we try. 10 
C. I (or we) try hard enough. 8 
D. We remember that problems like this have been remedied before 

for others, and can be taken care of again for me, T 


This is supposed to be an "equal" country; if we do not suc- 
ceed, this changes the whole way democracy has been set up. 
E. We vote for officials who will carry out what we want done, We 
must make this city, state, and country what it should be, so 
long as we can walk, speak, crawl, and vote, 3 


Conclusions 


According to their answers to this instrument, did the adolescents in REACH 
fulfill the objectives set for the program? 


Since the objectives are so indeterminate, measuring their fulfillment must 
also be necessarily vague. 


REACH participants indicated & keen sense of personal initiative or "can do" 
(Objective Two), but one wonders if they are an atypical group since "can do" 
had to be exhibited by them just to become part of, and stay with, the REACH 
program, Because they were not randomly selected to participate in REACH or 
to respond to the "REACH 1966" instrument, this group's reactions cannot be 
generalized to other groups. 


Their insights into the nature of Chicago as a city was the content of ob- 
jective one, The respondents knew how political and social power is achieved 
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and operated in their neighborhoods, even though they failed to give spe- 
cific names to aldermen, leaders of community organizations, and others. 
They knew, for instance, that community unity, clear communication, polit- 
ical channels, the vote, and shows of force, if needed, are the modus Oper- 
andi for ghettoized people who want to change conditions. But as the circle 
widens--to the whole city, the state, and the nation--the modus operandi 
becomes indistinct and blurred, Assuredly, as mostly city-raised persons, 
they knew about structures of urban living before REACH began, But they 
felt that the program enlarged their understanding of these structures. 





It is hard to assess the third objective dealing with the nature of a good 
life according to definitions exhibited by various groups. The objective 
is ill-defined, and one is hard put to find which items in the instrument 
deal directly with it. From the responses, it appears that the good life 
is partly what we have now, whatever our environment, because that is the 
context in which we are used to operating. But the good life is also 
mostly that which is to come after "we" achieve it. The emphasis is upon 
group participation, Outside of a generalized and vague high hope for 
unity and equality of races, creeds, and colors in the neighborhood, no def- 
inition of the good life appears. Because of the lack of definition in the 
objective of when a life is good--or, perhaps, even Christian, one cannot 
sort out all the definitions of life given by the respondents and label 
those which are good (or Christian) or not good (or un-Christian). If one 
is looking for traditional word symbols for expressing Christian belief in 
the responses, there are none, 


B. 1967 INSTRUMENT 


The second instrument was prepared by the Office of Study and Research, It 
was given to REACH members at a meeting on April 8, 1967. Fifteen persons 
completed the instrument, As with all the responses to instruments used in 
the City Church Project, one should not generalize beyond the actual people 
who gave their responses, 


Five kinds of data were obtained from this instrument: general background 
data, reactions to REACH and related activities, social and church activities 
and involvement, "personal opinions" (Rokeach's dogmatism scale), and reli- 
gious beliefs. Except for the part about reactions to REACH, the items were 
selected from the youth section of the United Presbyterian National Educa- 
tional Survey, for comparison of REACH participants! responses with those of 
the UPNES national random sample, 


Only & demographic report of the 15 REACH persons who answered the instru- 
ment and an analysis of that section of the instrument dealing specifically 
with the REACH program will be given here, Comparative tables containing 
data on the other variables in the instrument--for all three groups who 
answered via instruments (REACH youth, COCY participants, and teachers)-- 
are in the next to the last section of this part, 


Demographic Data of REACH Respondents, As is often true in church-sponsored 
programs, females predominated (73% of the respondents were girls). All 
were 15-19 years old; one was under 15, One was in college, three were high 
school graduates, nine were in grades 10 or 11, one was not enrolled in 
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school at the time of the survey, and one was in junior high. 


Their parents had achieved an average of one to three years of college, a 
rather high level of education for our culture. One parent had not completed 
elementary school, one had not completed secondary school, four had been grad- 
uated from high school, four had attended 1 to 3 years of college, one had 
been graduated from college, two had had some graduate work, and one parent 
had been graduated from a professional school, 


None had been married, Thirteen lived with both parents, and two with a 
single parent, Two thirds of their families own the houses in which they 
live; the other third live in a rented apartment, Two thirds have lived in 
Chicago for 16-18 years; three have lived there 13-15 years; one for 10-12 
years; and one for 4-6 years, Their mobility was low: 93 percent had lived 
Only in Chicago; only one person had lived in another city. 


Ten of the 15 respondents were Negro; five were white, According to race 
and sex, Negro girls were the largest category (8); white girls were next 
(3); Negro and white males were the same (2 each). 


The persons who were their main support at the time of the survey had these 
Occupations (none indicated that their main support was not working or in 
need of welfare checks due to unemployment): 


Occupation Place of employment 
Architect l Office 
Social worker Jj Office 
Nurse d Office 
Research engineer i Factory 
Clerical administrator T Office 
Stock handler E Factory 
Electrician l School 
Plumber Ln Homes, factories 
Factory foreman it Factory 
Factory workers 3 Factory 
Laborers 2 Factory 
No response ay 


Members of REACH had worked in the following jobs: 


Occupation 


Clerical administrator 
Stock handler 
Mechanic 

Waiter 

Students 

No response 


FARRER 


Their annual family income, before taxes, ranged from under $3,000 to 

$20 ,000-$25,000, with a group average of $10,000-$15,000 a year. The reader 
may feel this is a high average annual income. Perhaps many of the members 
did not know and did not accurately answer for their families, so they gues- 
sed, It is also just as likely that both parents worked, or one parent had 
two jobs, which would make the family income fairly high. The rather high 
educational level of their parents, and the rather large number that own 
their homes makes the reported incomes plausible. 
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Future Desires. The things this group wanted most from their future work or 
career were: 


A, Education or training (general) 2 
B. Satisfaction with life itself 2 
C. To develop myself--my talents, skills, abilities 2 
D, Enjoyment (unspecified) 2 
E. Sense of accomplishment or achievement if 
F, To serve or help others (neighbors, community) ji 
G. Satisfaction with occupation d 
H, Specific type of education or training l 
I. Income, money IL 
J, Interest--in work, life l 
K, To gain recognition, interest, acclaim l 
The things they valued most in life were: 

A. Family, children, home 5 
B. Life itself B 
C. Happiness (unspecified) 2 
D, Have right religious values, beliefs, status 1 
E. Get along well with people l 
F, Good health l 
G. Serve God and Christ l 
H, No response LE 
The most important goals of their lives were: 

A. Obtaining specific occupation ("Becoming a ...") 2 
B. Education or training (general) 2 
C. Achieving specific education or training 2 
D. Sense of accomplishment or achievement aL 
E, Have right relationship to God, Christ d: 
F, Learn to accept the realities of self, world HY 
G, Enjoyment 1 
H., Love, affection l 
I. To develop self inwardly (to be aware, appreciate, etc.) l 
J. To gain recognition, acclaim, prestige l 
K, Be a success in a career l 
L. No response ib 


Reaction to REACH by its members. The adolescents were asked to identify 
REACH (multiple responses are included): 


A, Kids from all parts of Chicago and the suburbs, and from different 


backgrounds. It is a way to know others, 8 
B, A group which explores and learns about the city and the world 

around us. 6 
C. A group of unsure people who are trying to achieve self-identity 

in a world of make-believe J 
D. An integrated group 3 
E, A group that wants to make the best of their lives 3 
F, A fun group of many friends 2 
G. It studies the church and its relevance to our lives 1L 
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A further way to define REACH was to find if REACH members felt that there 
was any relationship between REACH and COCY. The responses were mixed, indi- 
cating the lack of unique identities for the two groups in the participants! 
minds, Seven wrote that REACH had nothing to do with COCY, five were unsure, 
and two wrote that the two groups were related. Reasons for the relation- 
ship included the same sponsor (The United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.), 

the same leaders (White and others), and the same members (although only 

two respondents indicated that they belonged to both groups). 


Best-liked Activities of REACH, Participants were asked to list the activi- 
ties of their REACH group and to indicate which they liked best.  Best-liked 
activities were; 


A. "Plunges" (trips to different urban and suburban communities to 
Observe and take pictures of the people and the area). "The 
'plunges'! taught me how to see," 10 

B. Discussions (about us, the city and the church), often after 
reading & book, and often with influential and informed speakers. 

This helped me know myself, and my goals, better. 10 

C. Recreation--sports, films, horseback riding, boating T 

D, Trying to help some people in Chicago lose their fear and mis- 
understanding of youth 

E. Went to concerts at Ravinia 

F. Conference with Rev, Mr, White 
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Other favored events, each listed by one individual were: an appearance on 
television by some of the group, study of Negro history, retreats, and work- 
shops (in communications, drama, tutoring, and community organizations). 

All these events, one person summarized, "created a mood in me of wanting to 
make the city LIVE." 


Attitudes Toward Education, As & result of being in REACH, two thirds of 
the respondents felt that they liked to go to school and to study better 
than before their REACH experiences. All the respondents wanted to attend 
college if they could, and two thirds of them felt that being in REACH had 
made them want to go to college more than before, 


Responses were mixed about whether REACH had helped them make some decisions 
about the kind of work they wanted to do later in life. (Seven answered af- 
firmatively, six negatively, and two were unsure.) Most felt that, as a 
result of REACH, they had increased their travel about the city or visits 

to churches other than their own, 


How has your participation in REACH affected your experience with people 
of your age of another race? All the responses were affirmative toward 
others, and most indicated a new feeling of casting off previously learned 
adult-taught prejudices and overtoleration in order to experience other 
adolescents as persons with real, similar difficulties and visions. They 
evidently learned how to become color-blind in order to experience another 
personality. 


Changes in the Church. In their congregations, few changes have occurred 
which can be related to REACH. Some did have comments about their church: 
now they can voice their own opinions, they are more recognized, more adoles- 
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cents attend, there are more activities for them, and they are more united 
with older members, One third of the respondents attend churches with no 
youth group, but almost one third reported that a new youth group had been 
started in their church since REACH began, Almost all (13) of the respond- 
ents reported that their church has no church school class for their age 
(15-19 years). 


Most of the REACH members were pessimistic about changing the church very 

quickly. Twelve indicated that it could be changed, but slowly, two were 

unsure of whether change was possible, and one person felt that the church 
could change quickly. How would they try to change their church? 


A, Get the youth involved in church related programs. vj 
B, Appeal to the session to have an open mind and consider their ideas. L 
C, Get more youth to join the church and get positions of power, 

Let the youth have responsibilities. 4 
D. Talk to parents, church school teachers and officers, and 

especially "the Reverend," 3 
E, Get to know the people in the church who can change it; join 

them; persuade them, l 
F, Persuade the church's leaders to spend less time on fun activ- 

ities and to start helping people in trouble, il 
G. Help the members understand why they are attending the church, 

and help them to open their minds to happenings around the city. al 
Conclusions 


The respondents to the 1967 instrument appear to have liked the REACH pro- 
gran in which they participated, It should be realized, however, that those 
who completed the instruments, and volunteered to do so, may be the most en- 
thusiastic participants, Since no random sample of participants was chosen 
to complete the instruments, a halo effect (pro-REACH responses) must be as- 
sumed, 


It should also be noted that, just as there was no definition of the Chris- 


tian "good life" in the third objective, the REACH members did not attempt 
to define it in their responses, either. 
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Il. COCY 


In Appendix A of Part One, White listed the objectives of the Council of 
Concerned Youth (COCY).  COCY members were to: 


1. Be developed as leaders of their peers in their own parishes. 
2. Coordinate pan-parish adolescent activities, and 
3. Stimulate the ministry to adolescents in their own parishes. 


COCY differed from REACH because COCY was smaller; (COCY had 20-25 members; 
REACH had 93 in two summers) drew persons who were expected to be potential 
leaders when they returned to their own congregations; specified that two 
adolescents represent each church; and was more concerned with community 
problems from the standpoint of the church's ministry and administration 
rather than from the standpoint of the local neighborhood. 


There were two methods used to obtain the participant's reactions to the COCY 
program and to find if the objectives had been achieved. The first was an 
instrument prepared by the Office of Study and Research and given to the par- 
ticipants at a retreat led by White on March 17, 1967. The second was a 
group interview of five COCY adolescents, made by representatives of the Chi- 
cago Operational Committee of the CCP on May 12, 1967. 


A, 1967 INSTRUMENT 


As with the REACH and Teachers instruments, five kinds of data were obtained. 
Only a demographic report of the 22 COCY persons who returned the instrument 
and an analysis of the part of the instrument dealing only with COCY will be 
given here. Comparative tables containing other data are in the next to the 
last section of this part. 


Since all but one or two COCY members returned completed instruments, the da- 


ta reported here represents virtually the entire COCY group. Generalizations 
about the whole COCY group, therefore, may be made from these data. 


l. Demographic Data of COCY Respondents 


Males predominated (13 percent of the respondents were males, which is exact- 
ly the reverse of the REACH respondents). Most were 15-19 years old (19); 
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three were younger (under 15). One was in college, three were graduated 
from high school, 17 were in high school, and one was in junior high school. 


Their parents had averaged 1-3 years of college, the same educational level 
as REACH members' parents. One COCY parent had not completed elementary 
school, three had completed 10 or 11 grades, five had been graduated from 
high school, one had completed 1-3 years of college, eight were college grad- 
uates, and one had completed some unnamed type of schooling (three did not 
indicate their parents’ educational level). 


None had been married. All but one lived with one or both parents; one 
lived with other relatives. Fifty-nine percent of their families own the 
houses in which they live; the rest live in a rented apartment. Ten of them 
have lived in Chicago for 13-15 years, eight for 16-18 years, and one each 
for 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, and 19-24 years. Their families are slightly more mo- 
bile than those of the REACH respondents: 82 percent had lived only in Chi- 
cago; two had lived in another city; and one had lived in two other cities 
(one didn't respond). 


All but one of the COCY respondents were Negroes. Eighty-six percent had 
been born in this country. 


2. Occupations 


The occupations of the person(s) responsible for the COCY member's main sup- 
port were: 


Occupation Place of Employment Relationship 

Factory foreman factory father 2 
Teacher school mother 2 
Janitor apt. building father l 
Cashier school mother L 
Salesman office father T 
Mailman out-of-doors father l 
Mail distributor office mother l 
Postal supervisor office father it 
Administrator (clerical) office father a 
Secretary office mother T 
Lab. Technician hospital father m 
Cab driver out-of-doors father l 
Social worker office and outside mother 1 
Cook railroad train father it 
Shipping clerk factory uncle l 
No response 4 


Their annual family income, before taxes, ranged from $3,000 to $25,000 - 
$50,000, with a group average of about $10,000 a year. 


Some COCY members held jobs in addition to their work as students: 


Office administrator 3 
Sales clerk L 
Stock handler J 
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Babysitter y 
Farm laborer jd 


3. Future Desires 


Council members were asked to list what things they wanted most from their 
future work or career: 


A. A specific occupation 


To have fun 

. To have possessions 

To be a success, in general 
O. To have 8 successful marriage 


n 
B. Education or training, in general 4 
C. Income, money 2 
D. To make a contribution, fulfill a purpose i 
E. A sense of &ccomplishment or achievement l 
F. To serve others (neighbors or community) il 
G. The necessities of life m 
H. Education or training, specific T 
I. Enjoyment di 
J. Happiness qi 
K. Security y 
in P 
M as 
N. i 

i 


The question "What do you prize or value most in life?" drew these responses: 


A. Family, children, home 5 
B. Being able to accept the realities of 

myself and my world 3 
C. Freedom 2 
D. Education or training, in general 2 
E. Income, money 2 
F. Being a good citizen, neighbor, friend 1 
G. Being a good Christian 1 
H. Being able to serve others d 
IX rPeace l 
J. Life itself l 
K. Marriage l 
b. Love l 


Council members felt that these were the main goals in their life: 


A. À specific occupation 

Education or training, in general 

To make a contribution: fulfill a purpose 
To gain recognition, acclaim, prestige 

To be a success 

Find meaning in life 

Be a good Christian 

To get along well with people 

To serve others 

Good health 


C4 Hi Bi (1 3] bd C OQ t) 
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K. To have possessions 1 
L. Want friends, companions ab 


4, Reactions to COCY by Its Members 


Council members were asked to tell what kind of group they thought COCY was. 
The responses were few, indicating a fairly unified understanding of the 
group's purpose (multiple responses are included). COCY is: 


A. A coordinating group to plan and guide youth activities in 
the South Side Planning Council churches. A problem-solving 
group composed of two representatives from the youth groups 
of the 10 South Side Planning Council churches. 

B. A group to make leaders of today's male youth. . 

C. The best thing going for the church. I like it. 

D. Don't know. 

E. A group for teaching people. 


e v uowl 


Was there any relationship between COCY and REACH? Fifty-nine percent of 
COCY said no, 23 percent said yes, and the rest were unsure. If COCY mem- 
bers felt there was a relationship between COCY and REACH, it had to do only 
with similar purposes. Both groups were to develop stronger leaders in the 
church, and were to bring youth together to understand each other. Other 
comments on the instrument hint at another relationship: that the top lead- 
ers of COCY were members of REACH while the other members of the Council 
were not. Forty percent of COCY also belonged to REACH. 


2. Best-liked Activities of COCY 


Council members were asked to indicate which COCY activities they liked. 
Their top choices were these -- when COCY: 


A. Sponsored retreats. Two kinds: (1) for leadership develop- 
ment and (2) to aid SSPC youth groups. 10 

B. Organized youth groups and youth activities in the churches. 
When we helped to keep alive the youth ministry in churches 
in Chicago. "We have done and accomplished a hell of a lot 
of things and I've enjoyed them all!" 

C. Sponsored forums. 

D. Sponsored rallies for youth groups. 

E. Helped to make better leaders by helping us to learn how to 
make good decisions. 

F. Helped us to have & better voice in our church. 

G. Helped me better to understand other people. 


IS pO ~ CONO 


Other events of COCY, such as meetings, planning with other groups, discus- 
sions, etc., were listed as remembered events, but not as best-liked events. 


6. Attitudes Toward Education 


Sixty-four percent felt that, as a result of being in COCY, they liked to 
study better. Thirty-two percent felt that COCY had no effect on their 
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attitude toward study. A bit more than half (53%) of those who answered 
felt that they liked to attend school better than before COCY began; 47 per- 
cent felt that COCY had no effect on their attitude toward school and at- 
tendance. Most (86%) wanted to attend college, if they could. 


Only 23 percent felt that COCY had helped them make some occupational deci- 
sion; the rest were evenly split between no and not sure. Most (73%) felt 
that COCY had motivated them to travel about the city, or visit other 
churches, more than before COCY. 


All but three Council members indicated that their COCY experiences helped 
them understand whites and Negroes better because they had to deal with their 
problems in Council gatherings. Three felt that COCY had no effect on their 
understanding of adolescents of other races, primarily because they had al- 
ready had wide experiences with such other persons. 


[. Changes in the Church 


Since COCY was more closely in touch with the administration of the churches 
in the SSPC, it would seem natural that the Council members could effect 
more changes in their congregations, and would see that such changes had 
taken place. They had three major comments about the changes in their 
churches since COCY was started: 


A. The youth group has more say-so in the church's activities. (Ex.: In 

one church, the youth group now has a representative on the session). 
B. The church is teaching different things now, and answering questions. 
C. The youth participate more now in worship. 


Almost one third of the respondents (8) reported that youth groups had been 
started in their churches since COCY began. (NOTE: this does not mean that 
eight new groups were started, but that eight members reported that a youth 
group had been started in their congregations.) Five of the 22 respondents 
reported that their church had no church school class for their age (15-19 
years). 


Sixty-four percent of the COCY members (14 persons) felt that changes can 
be made in their congregations, but only slowly. Twenty-three percent felt 
that quick changes were possible; 13 percent were unsure. 


How would they change their church? They had many suggestions: 


A. Gain the full cooperation of the adult members and the session, 

or, get on the session or Christian education committee. 6 
B. Have more educational activities for the youth of the church. 

"Take proof to the pastor that the kids of the neighborhood 

want some place to go on the week-ends. They don't want to 

stay in the street every week-end." Start better educational 


training for the youth (particularly, leadership training). 6 
C. Change the ministers. 4 
D. Control, or get rid of, the Blackstone Rangers. n 
E. Help the members of the church to be truthful -- to them- 

selves and others. 3 
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F. Create a stronger and more effective youth ministry. Get a 

new minister -- for youth. 2 
G. Personally become more involved with church activities. 1 
H. Join the church with the home. More family activities. l 
I. Introduce programs to link city and suburban people. Ex.: the 

REACH program. l 
J. Provide activities to link youth and adults. l 
K. Integrate the church. 1 
L. Make some of the experimental programs permanent. l 
M. Get rid of some present programs that do not contribute to 
N 


the well-being and membership of the church. al 
. Get rid of the old ladies in the church. (This response 
was from a female.) 1 
QO. The church building: repair it, renovate it, fix the chancel, 
get new furniture, get new toys for the nursery. - 5 
P. Few changes are needed in our church. 1 


8. Conclusions 


Matching their responses with the objectives developed for the Council of 
Concerned Youth ((COGY)5 it appears that the Council members felt that they 
became leaders among people their own ages in their congregations (Objec- 
tive 1), and did coordinate activities for adolescents in the South Central 
Planning Council array of churches (Objective 3). Concerning Objective 3, 
it should be noted that the Council members felt that they did an effective 
job of coordination, even though no list of the activities (the rallies, re- 
treats, forums, etc.) has been found. 


Even though the Council members hinted that & ministry to youth had been sti- 
mulated in their congregations as a result of COCY's activities, a true as- 
sessment of this objective would depend upon analyses of the parish programs 
of the SCPC churches, which has not been done. 


B. GROUP INTERVIEW 


On May 12, 1967, five young men from COCY and two members of the Chicago Op- 
erational Committee (Ellis Butler and Bob Davidson) met for one hour and 
forty-five minutes. The conversation was in about three equal parts: 


Phase l. In Phase 1, the program of COCY was organized on the major problem 
that the Negro male was not getting a fair shake. Many of the young men were 
out of high school. The purpose behind programming was to help the young 
Negro male develop some authentic pride in himself. 


Phase 2. In Phase 2, the thirteen SCPC churches joined together for some of 
their youth programming. The programs were focused around four expressions: 
tutoring sessions, rallies, forums, and retreats. A long time was spent 
discussing each of the church's individual programs for youth and the parti- 
cular types of rallies, forums, and retreats that were held by the total 
COCY group. The young men expressed over and over again that the major 
problem is the domination of the youth by the adults of & local church. The 
importance of the COCY program in the local church is that someone else ne- 
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gotiated within each congregation for a committee of adults and youth. 
(There was some discussion of the College Placement Program as being good 
and an essential part of the total program.) 


Phase 3. Phase 3 of this conversation had to do with questions and re- 


sponses, 


1. Question: 


Answer: 


2. Question: 


Answer: 


3. Question: 


Answer: 


lh. Question: 


Answer: 


"What is the one most important thing that you have learned 
from COCY?" 
"That youth has a potential for leadership now." 


“How important was Ed White to the program?" 
"Ed White was essential to the program at the beginning; but 
now, not as essential." 


"If you had to eliminate any part of the COCY program, which 
part would you eliminate?" 

"It is a balanced package and not one single piece of the 
program should be tampered with." 


"What is the major road block for a good youth program?" 
"Adults have to change their &ttitudes toward youth." 


This interview report was adapted from a memorandum prepared by Ellis Butler 
of the Chicago Operational Committee. 
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lil. Teachers 


Lay and professional church teachers were recruited to complete various 
educational tasks in the CCP. The purposes for teachers in the different 
kinds of tasks are implicitly and explicitly designated in various places 
in Appendix A and White's observations in this report. No objectives for 
all the teachers in the Project have been discovered. 


White has indicated that about 80 teachers were recruited during the 
Project. Twenty instruments were returned by the teachers. The instru- 
ments were prepared by the Office of Study and Research, and Yerkes 
administered them to as many teachers and educators as possible in each 
church. He sent the instruments to others and asked them to return them 
to hin. 


Two members of the Chicago Operational Committee also held a group inter- 
view with 10 teachers on March 9, 1967. This interview is reported here, 
after the instrument results are analyzed. 


A. 1967 INSTRUMENT 


1. Demographic Data 


Eighty percent (16) of the teachers were women, which is slightly more 
than the percentage of females found in a national sample of church 
school teachers in The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in 1964. 
That sample contained 75% female among UPCUSA teachers, and is reported 


in the United Presbyterian National Educational Survey (UPNES). 


CCP teachers ranged from 20 to 59 years, with a median age of 40-49 
years, which is slightly older than the UPNES sample, which was 30-39 
years. 


Six were married to their original spouse, 3 were divorced, 2 were 
widowed, 2 were remarried after divorce, and 6 had never been married. 
Nine lived with their husband or wife; 8 with their children; 5 with 
parents, brothers or sisters, or friends; and 3 live alone. They had 
an average of 2 children. Twelve rent apartments, 7 own their homes, 
and 1 has an unspecified living arrangement. 
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They have lived in Chicago an average of more than 25 years. Twelve had 
lived only in Chicago, 3 in two cities, 2 in three cities, 1 in five 
cities, and 1 in nine or more cities until they were 18 years old. All 
were born in the United States. 


Fifteen of the 20 teachers who responded were Negroes. Five were whites. 
In the 1964 UPNES national sample, 95% were whites and 5% were Negroes. 


The teachers' total annual family income, before taxes, ranged from 
$3,000 to $20,000. Their average family income was about $7,000 a year, 
only a slight indication that they were lower than that of the 1964 UPNES 
national sample ($7,000-$9,999). None received subsidization from welfare 
sources. 


2. Educational Background 


The group of teachers' educational achievement was high--an average of 
l. to 3 years of college. This level was the same as the 1964 UPNES 
teacher sample. Three had been graduated from a graduate or professional 
school, 2 had some graduate training, 4 were college graduates, 3 had 
had 1 to 3 years of college, T had completed high school and 1 had 
finished 10 or 1l grades. 


The average educational level of the spouses of married teachers was 

l to 3 years of college--the same as the teachers. The average level of 
the person who was the teacher's main support to age 18 was ninth or 
tenth grade. 


At the time of the survey, 13 of the teachers were out of school and not 


studying, 5 were out of school but taking adult education courses, and 2 
were enrolled in graduate school. 


3. Occupations 
The teachers responded that they worked in the following jobs: 


Occupation Place of Employment No. of Teachers Who 

Made This Response 
A. Teacher School TÉ 
B. Housewife Home l 
C. Secretary Office 3 pon 
D. Church educator Church 2 EDUCATION RENT st 
E. Office manager Office 1 wu 100 SIOTN ab 
F. Clerk Office l ‘PRINCE ee S 
G. Administrator Office D wats 
H. Social worker Office iL 


Since most of the teachers were females, the above list shows that many 
teacher families had two major sources of income, or that most of the 
women supported the household. 
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The persons responsible for the teacher's main support to age 18 had 
these jobs: 


Occupation Place of loyment Relationship 

A. Carpenter out-of-doors father 2 
B. Laborer out-of-doors father 2 
C. Farmer out-of-doors father 2 
D. Clerk store father 2 
E. Superintendent of streets office father l 
F. Engineer office father ak 
G. Minister church father 1 
H. Barber shop father T 
I. Salesman homes father Il 
J. Fireman office father 1 
K. Pipefitter shop father 1 
L. Mechanic shop father 1 
M. Railroad employee train father ii 
N. Farm laborer out-of-doors father i 
O. Streetcar conductor streetcar stepfather us 
P. No response H 


l. Future Desires 


Teachers were asked to list what things they wanted most from their future 
work or career: 


Statement No. of Teachers Who 
Made This Response 
A. To be able to make a contribution or fulfill 3 
& purpose 


B. A sense of accomplishment or achievement 
C. Income, money 

D. Interest in work and life 

E. To find meaning and significance in life 
F. To be a good person--fair, honest, etc. 
G. To be a good Christian 

H. To be able to guide others to right social values 
I. To serve others 

J. The necessities of life 

K. Good working conditions 

L. Security 

M. To be & success in my career 

N. To be a successful parent 

O. No response 
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The teachers indicated that they prized or valued most in life: 


A. Family, children, home 

B. Being & good Christian; good United Presbyterian 

C. Friends, companions 

D. Peace of mind 

E. Being a good person--fair, honest, etc. 

F. Having & right relationship to God and Christ 
(to love God and Christ) 
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Statement No. of Responses 


G. Learning to accept the realities of self 
and world 

H. Peace in the world 

I. Good health 

J. Interest in work, life 

K. Satisfaction 

L. No response 
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Teachers responded that these were their main goals in their life: 


A. To serve others 

B. To make a contribution; fulfill a purpose 
C. Peace of mind 

D. Be a good citizen, neighbor, friend 

E. Get along with people 

F. Peace for the world 

G. Life itself 

H. Family, children, home 

I. Love and affection 

J. To develop own talents, skills, abilities 
K. To be & success, in general 

L. To have & successful marriage 

M. To be & successful parent 

N. No response 
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5. Reactions to Their CCP Teaching Experiences 


The teachers usually taught 10-11 students of both sexes in a class session 
and thought this class size was about right. They taught an average of 26-30 
minutes and felt that that actual teaching time was about right. They usually 
spent 13 to 2 hours each week preparing to teach. Although six felt that they 
spent more time preparing to teach during the past year than before, most 
felt that their preparation time was about the same. Half of the teachers who 
responded had called on the parents of their students. 


What curriculum materials did they use in class? 


Statement No. of Responses 


Christian Faith and Life materials 
The Bible 

United Church of Christ materials 
Negro history series 

Current movies 

Current books 

. Records 

Activity sheets 

Magazines 

Pamphlets 

Newspapers 

Pictures 

Bulletin boards 

Short story books 
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What did they like best about this material? 


(It can be assumed that most of the comments here and after the question 
apply to CFL materials, since they were used by almost all of these re- 
spondents. 


Statement No. of Responses 


A. The lesson plans 

B. Appeals to the students 

C. There is a good choice of suggested activities 
D. Suggestions for teaching are given 

E. Versatile 

F. The stories 

G. Subjects are treated in depth - 
H. Teaching pictures 

I. The style of writing 

J. Modern 

K. God-centered 

L. The teacher-parent book 

M. The weekly papers for students 
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What did the teachers like least about their materials? 


A. Too &bstract and esoteric 3 
B. Leaves little room for creative thinking by 

pupils, or creative teaching by teachers 2 
C. All pictures that are shown are of white 

children and "ideal" family situations ai 
D. The Presbyterian material assumes that the 

group of pupils is from middle-class suburbia n 
E. Not intended for use with & large group 1 
F. Requires that teacher searches for allied materials ap 


What kinds of resources or ideas have you usually added to the materials 
you have used? 


A. Discussion questions 14 
B. Examples from pupils daily lives 13 
C. Examples from newspaper, magazines, TV Jil 


D. Additional Biblical material (other than 

activity sheets) 10 
E. Movies or filmstrips 10 
F. Pictures or maps 8 
G. Phonograph records 6 
H. Handwork or projects 5 
I. Examples from my own personal experience 5 
J. City Church Project materials created by Ed White l 
K. Bulletin board L 
L. Made scrapbooks l 
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What new methods of teaching did you use? A few responses were given to this 
question: 


Statement No. of Responses 


A. More questions directed to pupils to make them 
think on their own and discuss more 

B. Make groups smaller 

C. Drama 

D. Made flash cards on some questions about the Bible 

E. Trips--to other worship services and to the Chicago 
Christian Industrial League 


PRRW 


H} 


How have you planned lessons differently? 


A. According to students' suggestions, after discussion 
B. Made them more personalized 
C. Encouraged individual discussion 


Hew 


6. Teacher Training 


Several questions were asked the teachers about their reactions to teacher 
training events and purposes. 


What were the most helpful parts of the classes you attended that were orga- 
nized by Mr. White? 


Statement No. of Responses 


A. Newer methods of teaching, particularly how to 
encourage dialogue between teacher and students. 
Also, ways to use questionnaires in classes 

New subjects 

Observing how he let you answer your own questions 
Bible studies 

Study periods 

How to get satisfaction out of teaching 

Open discussions 

Explanation of resource materials 

Worship 

The film shown on explanations 


€1 H Bi (Q1 hj bj UO O t) 
H2 DP rp Iro mo fo lO fO CO NU 


What were the least helpful parts of the classes you attended that were orga- 
nized by Mr. White? 


A. The discussion about what "color" God is T 
B. Observing his way of leading discussion i. 
C. The lack of intensive Bible study; not enough 
discussion of Bible outlines in class i 
D. The charts included in the booklets T 


Who sponsored the classes organized by Mr. White? The responses were mixed, 
showing either that the CCP did not clearly communicate the sponsorship of 
each of its many events or that the teachers expected several agencies in 

the church jointly to sponsor teacher training classes. However, each teacher 
only indicated one &gency in his response to the question. 
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Statement No. of Responses 


A. The Christian education committee of our church 
B. Our church 

C. The Presbytery of Chicago 

D. The South Central Planning Council (SCPC) 

E. The pastor of our church 


HH EEO 


Each group of teacher training classes was sponsored by different groups. 
Depending on the circumstances, any of the five listed above could have 
been sponsors. 


With the question "What did you expect Ed White to do for your congregation?" 

all kinds of hopes were released, as the responses reveal: 

A. Teach teachers 

B. Get the congregation more interested in Christian 
education work 

C. Create a quest for learning (of Biblical 
knowledge and other kinds) 

D. Bring new information 

E. Teach youth 

F. Teach adults 

G. To teach 

H. Lead retreats 

I. Help us find new ways of reaching the people 

J. Help solve pressing problems 


PPP RPP MwW w F 


Did the CCP teachers attend a teacher training event sponsored by the 
Presbytery of Chicago? Six wrote "no," four attended one event, one attended 
twice, two attended three events, and four attended six or more. To be as 
specific as possible about such events, the Chicago Operational Committee 
asked that the following question also be included: "Please give the date 

of the last teacher training event sponsored by the Presbytery of Chicago 
which you attended." Only ten responses were received. 


1965 1966 1967 
Fall May The weeks before Easter 
October May 17 (the courses taught by 
November (6 Mon. nights) October Ed White) 
October 
oS Oe 
1 


To whom did the teachers turn if they had a complaint, difficulty, or problems? 


Statement No. of Responses 


A. Director of Christian education (Miss E. V. 
Murphy, DCE of Grace Church, received four 
of these responses) 

B. Mr. White 

C. Pastor 

D. Sunday school superintendent 

E. Another Sunday school teacher 


ro fo Furs 
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Statement No. of Responses 


F. The head of the Sunday school class al 
G. The assistant director of Christian education 
for the presbytery 1 


T* Educational Attitudes and Purposes 


How has the teacher's attitude toward teaching changed in the last year (dur- 
ing the CCP)? The responses showed meaning and thought: 


Statement NO RON Responses 


A. Method. A greater appreciation for getting the 
student involved in concrete ways in the 


teaching process 3 
B. Appreciate the Bible more e 
C. I have & greater desire to pass on knowledge of 

the Bible to others, especially youth 2 
D. I now read extra books or stories about the 

lesson before teaching it uf 
E. Have become more flexible in working with teen- 

agers; am willing to accept them as they are 3 


F. Alternatives. Young people should be exposed to 

& wide variety of answers about how a Christian 

should live or think, and then left to make 

their own decisions L 
G. Awareness of my discouragement because of a 

lack of materials and space, and because of 

the size of the class 1 


Teachers wrote why they thought their congregation was involved in educa- 
tional activities: 


A. To enlighten its members and the community 5 
B. To make a better community. To minister to the 

people D 
C. It is aware of the need in Christian education-- 

especially toward youth 3 
D. Because it is an accepted part of the church's 

program--and responsibility 2. 
E. It is involved very little 2 
F. It wants to improve its services in Christian 

education 1 


What is your purpose in being involved in educational activities in your 
church? 


A. To make a better community with brotherly love 

and a better outlook. To help others 6 
B. To learn more about the "good news" and to carry 

it, so I can do a better job of teaching. To 

learn more about the world 5 
C. To reach our young people and help them fully 

understand the meaning of belonging. To help them 

get a good foundation in Christian education 3 
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Statement No. of Responses 


D. To develop a growing church B 
E. I enjoy it. It is my duty and I enjoy it--a 
small and inadequate return for the blessings 


God has given me 2 
F. Because there is need for teachers more now 
than ever before IE 


As is often the case in Christian education, the teachers’! objectives were 
lofty and genuine, but generalized. Perhaps the instrument should have had 
another allied question containing a request for more detailed subpurposes, 
but one wonders if most teachers have given realistic, accomplishable objec- 
tives much thought. 


The teachers were asked if they felt that their teaching had helped carry 
out the purposes the church officers had for their church. Seven wrote "yes" 
and one wrote "no." Eight were not sure. Some of the unsure teachers were 
new, but most wrote that the church officers' purposes for their church were 
unknown or unclear. 


8. Hoped-for Changes in Pupils 


As & result of their teaching, what kind of change did they hope would occur 
in their pupils, &ccording to their perception? What did occur? 


Statement No. of Responses 


A. Knowledge of Christ's life and purposes and the 
Bible 

B. To be &ble to see relationships between Christ, 
the church, and daily life 

C. A desire to be a Christian 

D. Willingness to talk about issues of faith and 
their church with each other 

E. Awareness of the nature of the church 

F. To see their responsibility to make the church 
what it can become 

G. To become better pupils 

H. To become more involved and committed 

I. Self-thinking 

J. To become mature, responsible citizens 

K. An understanding of Christian nurture 


L. To listen more carefully 


M. To be more quiet 
N. To be aware of providence of God 


O. To know God's love 
P. To understand the lesson 


pii2 I IB I IL IO TO IO IO IO. WH FU ON 


The changes in pupils the teachers thought did occur during their teaching 
are underlined above. The few changes in pupils which were felt by a few 
teachers indicate both a lack of definitions of when an educational objec- 
tive is accomplished as well as a lack of achievable objectives. 
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The hoped-for changes indicate a strong desire for student participation in 
their church, which the REACH and COCY responses show were realized by at 
least some of the youth leaders in the CCP. 


What examples can you give of how your pupils are using what they have 
learned? The answers were few: 


Statement No. of Responses 
A. Bringing others to the church 2 


B. Some volunteered to work in a summer day-camp 


program for children in the community d 
C. They want to work in the church £ 
D. They now desire recognition in the church l 
E. Attending worship each Sunday il 
F. Trying to be helpful to strangers they meet 2 
G. Are more adept at finding and reading Bible 

passages L 
H. Are learning why they came to Sunday school 1 


Teachers do not often receive recognition for their efforts in the church. 
They are persuaded to teach and then expected to do so without much encour- 
agement. Who do they feel cares that they are teaching? They were asked to 
check 17 persons or groups who might care. Their responses show that those 
persons or groups in the institution of the church who showed the most 
interest in them were also those who they felt cared about them as teachers. 


A. Your pupils 14 
B. Your pupil's parents 13 
C. Your church's Christian education committee 13 
D. Your church's Session (elders) 12 
E. Your pastor 12 
F. Ed White 11 
G. Your family |t 
H. The Presbytery of Chicago 8 
I. The Board of Christian Education of The United 

Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Y 
J. Your friends 4 
K. The administration comittee of the Chicago City 

Church Project 3 
L. The Board of Education of the Chicago Public 

School System B 
M. God ii 
N. Local director of Christian education L 


Items that received no responses were: the Blackstone Rangers, the 
Englewood Disciples, and your alderman. 


9. Conclusions 


Since no objectives appear to be available for the entire teachers group, 
no assessment can be made as to their being achieved. In comparison with 
the REACH and COCY groups, quite apart from the obvious differences in age, 
experience, and maturity, the teachers group seems to know less about its 
purposes. The teachers seem to have known their subject matter, exhibited a 
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sense of dedication in teaching, and received satisfaction from their ex- 
periences. But one feels that only a few knew why they were teaching or 
what their pupils should achieve. Perhaps the teacher training events could 
have included more about the process of forming realistic objectives, as 
well as learning the subject matter to be taught and new teaching methods. 


B. GROUP INTERVIEW 


Report of the interview of the Chicago Operational Committee with Christian 
Education Directors and Teachers on March 9, 1967. The reporter was Charles 
Yerkes. 


Present in behalf of the COC/CCP were the Rev. Ellis Butler and the Rev. 
Robert Davidson. A total of ten teachers from these churches were present: 


CRERAR - Primary superintendent and CE chairman 
CHATHAM - Two teachers 

LAWNDALE - Sunday school superintendent 

GRACE - DCE and teacher 

HOPE - CE coordinator and elder, and superintendent 
EMERALD AVENUE - Teacher 


THE CONVERSATION--The teachers were very much interested in their study pro- 
grams and in getting together with other churches, and our youth groups have 
been very enthusiastic. They really enjoy coming up to date with their CE 
programs. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT--The main thing we have done at Lawndale is to 
eliminate the teachers who feel they can't meet the standards. We have 

approached our whole program with standards and guidelines that require them 
to study and prepere and communicate. They have to work at all these things. 


TEACHER--The Project has had a real effect on the high school students and 

on the congregation. The high school students were very enthusiastic about 

REACH and still refer to it. As for the adults, I profited from the Academy 
at Crerar, and I really learned from the lectures Dr. Schafer gave. 


TEACHER--Our youth are just a lot more alive, they are so much more inter- 
ested in things.... 


TEACHER--They're so interested in things in the church.... 


TEACHER-- . . . that they weren't interested in before, such as going to 
college. 


PRIMARY SUPERINTENDENT--The 1965 Teaching Academy for SCPC churches, held 
at Crerar, had great bearing on the teachers’ interest. It sent them to the 
church's library. Also, we became more aware of each others departmental 
responsibilities and so on, giving us & sense of unity in the church 
School. I would say now we snatch time from other places in order to get 
ready, to study for our teaching. 
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CHAIRMAN OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE--My experience began with a Negro 
history synod class. I noticed what an enormous amount of resource material 
Ed White was able to bring to the job. He showed us the importance of such 
resource materials. 


REACH demonstrated other avenues to take in the city besides summer camp. 
Retreats have halted the drift from the church, and they have the youth 
showing real concern with the life of the church. As a result of REACH and 
these retreats two young people have joined session committees. 


The demonstration classes have been showing teachers how to get more materials 
for themselves, especially from presbytery; how to prepare themselves before 
class hours; and how to utilize difficult materials. 


COORDINATOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND AN ELDER--CCP was the salvation for 
the whole CE program in our church. We had nothing: no framework, no anything 
to go on; but now we have real structure, a CE committee, a teacher training 
program, and a junior and senior high program including fellowships. 


Ed's availability to the local church added great strength to the teachers. 
The monthly session with him was a tremendous help. Retreats and so forth 
have literally doubled our youth membership and attendance. 


Rev. Mr. White has given us guidance, so that now we can carry on our own 
retreats using the CCP office for materials. 


Vocational and college guidance programs developed at Hope under the stimulus 
of the CCP. We have 30 who have gone to college because they were put in 
touch with the right sources and resources. The high schools are working 
directly with us as a result of CCP. 


Our three REACH participants were new people. You have never seen a person 
come out of herself like Gayle. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT--Well, not so long ago I heard a sermon about 
those things which are supposed to characterize the Christian; and that was 
salt and leaven and light! That's what I aim for. I try to put a little 
salt, leaven, and light into my classes the way I learned from the Academy. 
I mean that Academy was one of the greatest lifts we could have gotten from 
the presbytery. What was the name of that young lady? . . . Miss Sharon Rise 
e e . She showed us how to keep the children quiet, how to quiet them down 
and make them stay that way. And now I apply that lesson every time. You 
should see my class. No trouble at all. I keep them quiet week after week. 


TEACHER--The Academy gave us exactly what we needed then: background. It 
also gave us an opportunity to share our problems with teachers from other 
churches, which was better than just working things out as & single church. 


The REACH youth grew spiritually, educationally, and socially. Our young 
people have goals. Now they want to go to college, and they are not only 
asking which college will take them but what they can get from that college. 


The adults &s well as the youth in our church see the need now to be in- 


volved in public life. CCP has even gotten the youth to come into session 
with their problems. 
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TEACHER--The youth are really excited about what is going on. Ed also gave 
the adults something concrete to go on. With his adult programs, the things 
Ed tried showed that the church will only reach the adults in new ways, by 


having different programs. 


The midweek programs have started people speaking out and to one another. 

The programs are more open-ended, less structured, the way Ed pointed out 

for us. People accept changes this way that they would have resisted in more 
structured settings. For instance, no single person lectures us or dominates, 
and discussions and questions grow out of the group itself, out of the people. 


PRIMARY SUPERINTENDENT--Ed White has his time and himself to give. That is 

the Christian ideal, all right, but here came & man who put it into practice, 
who did it. We need a person, whether Ed White or another, with that kind of 
time and energy to share. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT--This Project made me ashamed to see youth going 
to waste. So I went to the youth commission of the police department to see 
what the problems were, what all this business was about police brutality 

and ruining the neighborhoods and all that. I was "REACHED" because on account 
of those kids I am now active in my neighborhood! It has made us not only 
think more deeply but also act more quickly about things. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COORDINATOR AND ELDER--This was our first real experience 
with a specialist in CE in our churches, and I think we have seen the value 
of it. 


(Budget questions were then raised with Rev. Mr. Davidson and Rev. Mr. Butler, 
to see ve financing such specialists in the future. The outlook was not 
pright. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN--The Project is ending, but the youth 


are still vitally interested. We even have some in the Army writing back to 
the CE committee. 
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IV. Tables on Church Involvement and Attitudes 


Several questions were chosen from the UPNES as a way to find how closely 
the 15 REACH members, 22 COCY members, and 20 teachers who completed in- 
struments, were involved in the church and what their attitudes were about 
various churcherelated issues. 


The following tables contain that data so the reader may make his own con- 
clusions. Actual figures are used, not percents. 
Table l. Attitudes of REACH Members, COCY Members, and Teachers to 21 


Social Issues 


-- I FEEL THAT I SHOULD -- 


not be con- only express take an active No 
cerned with my opinion on part in solving | Response 
these social these issues these issues 
issues 
New Bible 
translations 
REACH 2 4 5 n 
CODY 6 8 6 2 
Teachers 2 7 5 6 
Adolescence 
REACH - 3 9 3 
COCY - 9 TO 2 
Teachers - 3 13 ü 
Civil liberties 
REACH - T TT 3 
COCY 6 13 2 
Teachers - n 11 5 
Public Welfare 
REACH - ab jp 3 
COCY - alal 10 T 
Teachers - 6 d 3 
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Viet nam 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Hunger 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


China 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Black Power 
REACH 
QOCY 
Teachers 


New Morality 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Theological Education 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Population Control 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Ministers Under Fire 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Ecumenical Movement 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Homosexuality 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


City Planning 
REACH 
COCY 
Teachers 


Pee 


MW n9 


te 
Hen 


H or 


M CO nro 


OO COM 


VON CO*O VI 


-]1*O0 4 
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M ON CO 


F Co Co COLE ON 


MO NO NO 


N no wl MO NVI Wn CONI run 


NO — Co 


Fr W WWW O^ nro W NI CO CO MIL DO CO ON FF F me w FU OR C2 E pU 


WW CO 


Changing Ministry 


REACH n 6 5 3 
COCY 3 10 T 2 
Teachers - 8 6 6 
Economic Trends 
REACH 2 E 4 4 
COCY 2 1n. 7 2 
Teachers l T fé 5 
Families 
REACH - 5 T 3 
COCY - 9 pr 2 
Teachers 2 3 "Ma n 
Higher Education 
REACH - = 12 3 
COCY - al 20 l 
Teachers - 3 1h 3 
Changing Church 
REACH l 2 9 3 
COCY 2 5 1} ii 
Teachers 2 3 11 h 
Community Organization 
REACH - d Ly 3 
COCY - 3 17 2 
Teachers - e n5 3 
Table 2. Rank Order of 21 Social Issues About Which REACH Members, COCY 
Members, and Teachers Feel They Should Take an ACTIVE PART in 
solving 
REACH COCY Teachers 
l. Higher education  12* Higher education 20* Community organi- 15* 
2. Civil liberties ll Community education 17 zation 
3. Public welfare 11 Changing church 1h Higher education 14 
4. Hunger 11 Civil liberties 13 Adolescence T5 
5. Community organi- 11 Hunger 12 Hunger 12 
zation Families ll Theological 12 
6. Adolescence 9 Adolescence ll education 
T. New morality 9 Public welfare 10 7 Civil liberties” all 
8. Changing church 9 New morality 9 Public welfare 11 
9. Vietnam 8 Black power 8 Families ihl 
10. Black power 8 Ministers under fire 8 Changing church 11 
11. City planning 8 Ecumenical movement 7 New morality 9 
12. Population control { City planning T Ecumenical move- 9 
13. Families T | Changing ministry T ment 





* Number of persons who responded "I feel that I 
part in solving" this social issue. 


al 


should take an active 


REACH COCY Teachers 





14. China 6 Economic trends City planning 

15. New Bible transla- 5 New Bible transla- Homosexuality 
tion tion Economic trends 

16. Ministers under 5 Vietnam Changing ministry 
fire Theological educa- New Bible translation 


17. Ecumenical movement 5 tion Vietnam 


H Nw Ov 


18. Homosexuality 5 Population control Ministers under fire 
19. Changing ministry 5 Homosexuality Black power 
20. Economic trends k China Population control 
21. Theological educa- 3 China 

tion 


Table 3. Regular Attendance at Church During Past Year 


REACH COCY Teachers 
Sunday Worship 9 15 18 
Midweek Service O tb n 
Church School 9 8 14 


Table 4. Close Friends Who Are Also Members of Their Congregation 


Close Friends REACH COCY Teachers 

None 6 3 T 

1 O 5 

2 5 3 n 

3 5 2 2 

4 J; 2 O 

2 l E 1 
No response i O l 


Table 5. Members_of Their Family Who Are Now Active Church Leaders 


REACH COCY Teachers 
None 4 5 J 
d 5 4 
e 3 E 3 
3 2 L 3, 
4 0 3 O 
5 O 2 O 
No response 1 O 1 
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Table 6. Persons in Each Group Who Attended, Participated and Occasion- 
ally Helped with Necessary Work, Or Served Actively as an 
Elected Officer or Committee Chairman in 19 Church Activities 


REACH COCY Teachers 
A. Discussion groups on religious topics 7 10 15 
B. Discussion groups on other topics 9 13 8 
C. Bible-study class 8 8 Xy 
D. Sunday school class LE 15 lige 
E. Communicants class 8 15 5 
F. Family nights 8 12 m5 
G. Church fair or bazaar T wal 5 
H. United Presbyterian Women Y O 8 
I. United Presbyterian Men it 2 l 
J. Youth Fellowship 13 18 6 
K. Visitation of members 6 8 9 
L. Hospitality functions 4 T 9 
M. Flower, Chancel decoration 3 2 O 
N. Preparation of Communion elements 3 6 5 
O. Nursery care; Transportation 5 fi 3 
P. Church music: Choir or instrument 8 12 6 
Q. Church-sponsored summer camp 5 10 3 
R. Church vacation school iB 10 5 
Table 7. Church Offices Held in Past Year 

REACH COCY Teachers 
Sunday school teacher i 3 12 
Trustee 0 0 O 
Deacon O js n 
Elder O Oo 5 
Choir leader E i T 
Organist O O io 
Committee Chairman T 3 4 
Other Committee Officers 2 2 ah 
Table 8. Purposes for Which Persons Made Financial 

Contributions During Last Year 

REACH COCY Teachers 
Local church expenses (building 
fund, church organizations, etc.) 9 17 20 
Missionary work (urban work, 
missions abroad, etc.) 8 6 13 
Educational purposes (college, univer- 
sities, or theological seminaries 6 3 9 
Medical and health agencies (Cancer, 
March of Dimes, etc.) 4 3 13 
Social issue agencies (NAACP, Alco- 
holics Anonymous, etc.) 2 5 T 
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REACH COCY Teachers 


Community welfare (Commmity Chest, 
Catholic Charities, etc.) 

World welfare (Red Cross, etc.) 
Political parties 


H w u 
e OW 
o-b 


Table 9. Denominational Affiliation at Birth 


Were you born a Presbyterian? 


REACH COCY Teachers 
Yes 4 34 69 47 2 
No 10 13 18 
No response s e O 


Table 10. Denomination to Which Persons Belonged 
Before Joining Their Present Church 


REACH COCY Teachers 
Baptist n ^f 10 
Disciples of Christ E - z 
Eastern Orthodox - = = 
Episcopal - T E 
Jewish - - = 
Lutheran 1 = 3 
Methodist 0 x 4 
Presbyterian 2 5 yi 
Roman Catholic - IL - 
United Church of Christ - - - 
Other L 2 l 
No response 4 5 T 


Table 11. Description of Self as a Presbyterian 
NOTE: Only the yes responses are included in this table. 


The "no," "not sure," and "no response" responses are not 
included.) 


Why do you think of yourself as & Presbyterian? 


REACH COCY Teachers 

A. I believe in the teachings of the 

Presbyterian Church 8 15 18 
B. I like the Presbyterian form of 

church government 4 18 iT 
C. I like the educational materials 

of the Presbyterian Church 8 18 1T 
D. I like the kind of people in the 

Presbyterian Church 6 16 13 
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E. I like the form of worship service 

F. I believe I am one of the elect 

G. This is the way to be saved 

H. I go to the Presbyterian Church on 
Sunday 

I. All my friends are Presbyterians 

J. My family is Presbyterian 


bw a 


Teachers 
6 
5 


15 


7 


Table 12. Attitudes About How the Church Has Been Helpful 
(NOTE: "ery much” and "moderately" responses (combined ) 


are included in this table. The "seldom," "not at all," 


and "no response" responses are not included.) 


The church has helped me: 


A. To be aware of the needs of 
others in my community 

B. To have good moral fundations 
for my personal life 

C. To know of God's love and care 
for me 

D. To meet my personal problems of 
anxiety, conflict, etc. 

E. To strengthen my faith and 
religious devotion 

F. To understand my daily work as 
& Christian vocation 

G. To understand people of different 
cultures and races 

H. To experience personal salvation 

I. To worship God 

J. To become part of the Christian 
fellowship 

K. To work for justice in my 
commnity and in the world 

L. Other 


Table 13. Beliefs About the Church 


The church is: 


A. A divine institution 
B. A place where the Holy Spirit 
is found 
C. The company of those called by God 
D. A place to meet Christ 
E. The body of Christ 
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REACH 


10 


12 


COCY 


18 
19 
16 
16 
16 


Teachers 


18 
18 
19 
18 
20 
19 
19 


1h 
LT 


Teachers 


14 


REACH COCY Teachers 


F. A place to encourage interracial 


fellowship 10 Le 13 
G. A place where God's word is 

preached 13 16 18 
H. A fellowship of Christians 10 LETT 15 
I. A place where sinners are 

justified 3 4 10 
J. A valuable agency for commercial 

and civic improvement 6 12 13 
K. A place to exclude sinners 2 4 - 
L. A center for evangelism 4 10 13 
M. A place where I can use my 

leisure time 3 5E 5 
N. A teaching center for moral values 9 d T 
O. The place where Sacraments are 

administered 9 13 aL 
P. A place where I find spiritual peace 

of mind 8 15 15 
Q. A place where I am cured of my 

troubles and fears 4 10 3 
Table 14. What It Means to Be a Christian 
Christians are those who: 

REACH COCY Teachers 

A. Accept church creeds E 15 T 
B. Work to reconcile man to God 10 15 18 
C. Are chosen by God m 4 10 
D. Promote a democratic way of life 6 9 10 
E. Are gathered in worship of God 10 16 15 
F. Are church members 3 6 9 
G. Work to reconcile man to man 9 14 15 
H. Attend church regularly 3 6 11 . 
I. Refuse to fight wars 2 4 n 
J. Believe in Jesus as Savior du 15 1T 
K. Have been baptized 3 1 9 
L. Receive Comunion every Sunday 4 3 3 
M. Are opposed to a Communist way 

of life 3 ri 8 
N. Obey the Ten Commandments 8 8 13 
O. Pray and read the Bible daily 4 - 8 
P. Work to strengthen the church 9 1 18 
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Table 15. Devotional Life 


How would you describe your devotional life? 
REACH COCY Teachers 


Reg. Occ. Never Reg. Occ. Never Reg. Occ. Never 





A. I pray at home alone 5 5 3 332 15 2 Ton re - 
B. I pray at home with my 

family th T 5 TE) T 8 lys oT l 
C. I pray during a church 

service 6 5 2 15 2 3 16002 at 
D. I say grace before meals 5 6 3 10 9 1 no UD - 
E. I read the Bible 1 9 3 3 16 it 11 8598 - 


F. I try to understand the 

meanings of my Bible 

readings 4 8 2 6 9 3 n o - 
G. I find prayer a source 

of guidance in daily 

life 4 6 3 T ONE 10082 - 
H. I find talking with my 

pastor about life a 


source of strength 2 5 6 6 9 5 5 9 2 
Reg. - Regularly "No" responses are not included 
Occ. - Occasionally or seldom 


Table 16. Basis for Choosing & Church--If Person Moved 
and Did Not Remain & Presbyterian 


If you moved to & new community, would you most likely remain a Presbyterian? 


REACH COCY Teachers 
Yes 6 n 6 
No - - - 
Not sure - - = 
No response 9 2l 1h 


If "No" or "Not sure," on what basis would you choose & church? 
REACH COCY Teachers 


I would: 


A. Go to the church nearest 

home regardless of 

denomination - ji 3 
B. Attend church with best 

educational program regard- 

less of denomination 5 3 5 
C. Go to church with best 

minister regardless of 

denomination 2 1 3 
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REACH COCY Teachers 


D. Go to church attended by my kind 
of people regardless of denomina- 
tion - - 
E. Stop going to church altogether ds - - 


Table 17. Church School Attendance 





Have you ever attended church school fairly re TIVE 
REACH COCY Teachers 
Yes 14 19 18 
No - 2 1 
No response al d i 
If yes, &t what age? (Multiple responses included) 
5-11 years 9 9 12 
12-17 years WS 1e 11 
18 years and older 1 - 9 
No response l 2 4 
Was this (were these) a Presbyterian church school? 
Yes TT 16 4 
No 2 - AT 
No response e 5 2 
Table 18. ‘The Church School as a Means of Christian Education 
REACH COCY Teachers 
Of very little use 4 2 2 
Fairly effective 5 9 l 
Quite effective 5 8 12 
No response it 3 2 
Table 19. Purposes of the Church School 
Does the church school serve: "YES" 
REACH COCY Teachers 
A. To prepare you for & practical life? 10 19 15 
B. To help you relate the Bible to 
everyday problems? 12 18 16 
C. To help your children understand 
Jesus and the church? 8 16 16 
D. To help you understand the 
Scriptures? 13 16 17 
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REACH COCY Teachers 
E. To foster fellowship? JBL 13 15 
F. To teach Presbyterian beliefs? DI Mr 12 


Table 20. Evaluation of Church School Administration and Materials 


Overall, how would you evaluate these aspects of your church school? 


Teacher selection 


Teacher training 


Amount of time 
provided 


MATERIALS: 
Suitable to age levels 


Relevant to life 
problems 


Use of Biblical 
material 


Continuity from year 
to year 


Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Excellent 


Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Excellent 


Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
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Table 21. Twenty-three Community and School Activities 


Attended, participated, or served actively as an elected officer or 
committee chairman 


REACH COGY Teachers 


A. Business and school activities - 
B. Farmers organizations - 
C. Labor unions - 
D. Professional societies - 
E. Cooperatives - 
F. Fraternal groups - 
G. High school and college frater- 
nities, etc. 
H. "Out-of-school" clubs for young 
adults 
I. Hobby groups 
J. Sports and recreational groups 
K. Student and youth religious groups 
L. Out of church religious associations 
M. children's and youth organizations 
N. Commnity service groups 
O 
E 
Q 
R 
S 


[| 
N Worn A 
NDF RPNMED 


AP bw h 


Parent-teacher associations, etc. 
. Social problems groups 
. National and local political parties 
. Student governments, etc. 
. Student newspapers, etc. 
T. Artistic and cultural groups 
U. Science clubs, museums, etc. 
V. Veterans groups 
W. National groups 


Hr 


H 
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V. Pastors and Christian Educators 


A. GROUP INTERVIEW 


Report of the interview of the Chicago Operational Committee with Chicago 
pastors on March 9, 1967. The reporter was Charles Yerkes. 


Present on behalf of the Chicago Operational Committee were Mr. William 
Gregory, the Rev. Ellis Butler, the Rev. Robert Davidson, the Rev. Robert 
Worley. These men are, respectively, a high school teacher and present res- 
ident member of the Ecumenical Institute; the field director for Christian 
Education of the presbytery; presbytery director of Urban Church; and pro- 
fessor at McCormick Theological Seminary. Three were ordained clergy and 
one was a layman. 


Present as pastors of congregations affected by the Chicago City Church 
Project were the Rev. Clyde Allison, Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church; 

the Rev. Coleman Brown, Olivet; the Rev. Abram Johnson, Chatham; the Rev. 
David Jones, Seventh; the Rev. Herbert Jones, Hope; the Rev. Eldon Lindberg, 
Lincoln Park (formerly Fullerton Avenue); and the Rev. Edward Ward, Grace. 


Represented were two northside congregations (all-white Lincoln Park and 
mixed Olivet) and five southside. The southside Presbyterian churches 
range from all-black to mixed; and they do so in such a way that adult ac- 
tivities and committees tend to be racially mixed, but youth activities are 
generally wholly attended by Negroes. Negro and white adults of these con- 
gregations are socioeconomic members of or aspirants to the middle class; 
youth range from the thoroughly middle-class trained (e.g., Chatham) to 
lower class representatives of ghetto street life (e.g., some participants 
at Grace). The most "working class" of congregations involved in the CCP, 
Lawndale, was not represented. 


l. Contact with the CCP 


The question of contact can be broken down in categories of the pastors 
themselves, their adult congregants, and youth. 


The pastors. The CCP's contacts with pastors, more especially those from 
south and westside Chicago, were constant, as Ed White met, counseled, plan- 
ned, and worked together with these men over three years. At times, White 
met jointly with pastors in session; &t other times, the ministers joined 
their other adult members in program activities. Ed White labored to find 
with pastors their role and responsibility in connection with the teaching 
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task. In the project's first year, these men defined their vocations as 

having to do with every task of the church except teaching (absolutely no 
one mentioned the "teaching elder"); and, as of this interview, it is ap- 
parent that the pastors have not so much accepted a teaching role as they 
are glad that someone has helped them define and supported them in their 

responsibility toward others' teaching tasks in the church. 


In the CCP's first year, the Project was concerned with both northside 
(mainly white) and south and westside (mainly Negro) churches. Ed White's 
family became part of Olivet parish life and steadily worshiped there, mak- 
ing notable contributions. But with this exception White's focus soon 
moved from north to south and westside Chicago; and his work was increasing- 
ly done in connection with the (Presbyterian) South Central Planning Coun- 
cil, an area pastors' organization. Lawndale was not a member of the SCPC | 
but continued to receive White's attention, and its activities were often | 
coordinated with the Council's. "Working class" Lawndale notably supplied 
the top youth leadership in Council and Project-related programs, and it 
was unfortunate and perhaps influential that the church was not spoken for 
at this interview. (The Rev. Mr. Lennon has been busy in ending this pas- 
torate and taking up that at Crerar.) 


The adults. Ed White's contacts with the adults of these pastors' con- 
gregations took place through: (1) local study sessions, from one-shot to 
six-week series, (2) a Teaching Academy at Crerar in 1965 for the SCPC, and 
(3) retreats outside Chicago for adults from both single and multiple con- 
gregations. There was no week in the past two working years that was not 
filled with these various meetings between Project and churches. An over- 
whelming percentage of these adults were Negro, middle-class oriented, and 
educated through high school or beyond. 


— end MEME d 


The youth. Project contact with youth took place through: (1) meetings 
with communicants classes and youth fellowships in the local congregations, 
(2) special courses such as Negro history in the local congregations, (3) 
two summers of REACH, a sort of day camp in mid-city bringing together Negro 
and white and urban and suburban youth, and (4) retreats outside the city 
for youth from single or multiple congregations, and (5) the resultant COCY 
(Council of Concerned Youth) retreats and meetings.  COCY amounts to the 
youth leadership SCPC -plus- Lawndale, though it does not have official sta- 
tus as such; and the SCPC pastors remain somewhat ambivalent toward this 
strong group. Because of the type of young men--and some young women--who 
have composed COCY, and because of White's work with them, youth activities 
and fellowships have come into being in congregations where there were none 
before or where there was comparatively little. The most remarkable devel- 
opment in this regard has been the attraction of Negro youth to such groups, 
who ordinarily would have remained far from all church-related activity; 
but, once again, pastors see this phenomenon variously.  Pastors are also 
frequently in the position of having to mediate between middle-class-oriented 
adults and some youth whose values and behavior patterns differ for reasons 
Of both age and class. 


| 


2. The Interview 


It was explained to pastor-interviewees that these talks were "about the 
City Church Project and not about Ed White personally," and that they were 
meant to benefit, first, the Chicago committee and, secondarily, the Board 
of Christian Education in Philadelphia. 
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The pastors were invited to make preliminary comments around their circle 
and then come to further questions and discussion. As it happened, most 
of the time and substance of the interview was consumed by the "prelimi- 
naries," and further discussion seemed neither necessary nor desirable in 
the short time remaining. 


Comments were heard as follows: 


PASTOR C. 

The CCP was tremendously important to the Council (SCPC) as an added re- 
Source. It brought about creative program planning, freeing local leader- 
ship from mechanics, and enriching the ministry of the Council to young 
people. It strengthened our ministry as a cluster of churches and demon- 
Strated the value of forming clusters supported by additional resources. 


Oriented to the program of parish life, the CCP filled a vacancy between 
parish and presbytery staff. The vacancy did exist. Now there was a 
greater continuity between programs because of the continuous relation- 
ship of the CCP to local CE committees. Ed White's thoughts and sugges- 
tions could be presented for local committees to think over and were re- 
ceived without much opposition because of Ed's dynamic way of operating. 
This helped us to build up strong local CE committees, which had certainly 
been lacking. Sessions too. Our session puts up no opposition to sitting 
down with Ed. I think we noticed the same change in SCPC meetings. There 
had been too much mechanics and too little thinking through. This is what 
we needed. 


One thing, there is a trend in our church for youth to look "out there" to 
the CCP rather than to what originates in the local parish. Is this the 
fault of the life in the local parish? Maybe this was because the local 
parish and the cluster of churches did not have outside resourcing before 
with any continuity. We have certainly seen that we need it. 


PASTOR A. 

It is important to see the value of a person in CE working at it and bring- 
ing his resources to bear locally. If we are to develop the educational 
ministry of the church, we must have specialists in CE who are not spread 
so thin as Ellis is and who can be assigned to clusters. 


Marvelous things were accomplished. Some of them will die for lack of bud- 
get. If the influence of this ministry is not to be lost, we need a cluster 
Specialist. So far, our greatest hope lies in a strong summer curriculum. 
We had a good one last summer. NOTE: (Mrs. Louise White had prepared a 
special summer curriculum for children, strongly focused on the city and its 
Negro and Spanish-speaking citizens: God Lives in His City. Biblically 
based, these were nevertheless not the typical "Sunday school lessons.") But 
teachers, we discovered, were not prepared for it. They've gone back to the 
old style. We need to develop stronger teacher education for this kind of 
"relevant" curriculum. 


Ed asked lots of tremendous questions. This whole ministry raised ques- 
tions. The local church did not have the time or energy to take seriously 
the implications of the questions asked. We were upgrading the standard 
program, while he indicated that the standard program was not at all ade- 
quate. We don't have resources to develop locally the CCP-type program. 
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So we must really be concerned about resources, our teachers, and the nature 
of the CE task. I would say that Ed has forced these concerns on us. 


There was not enough involvement of local parish organs in the CCP process, 
so that our programs continued as they were, e.g., the Sunday school. The 
cluster was too large for Ed to do his work. Yes, time too was a factor. 


Resources must be prepared to change program, planning, teacher understand- 
ings and education. The teachers haven't grasped yet what this is all a- 
bout, and they went right back to Standard Operating Procedure. We need a 
lot more of this (CCP-type help). 


PASTOR D. 

Seventh Presbyterian has been a member of SCPC only a few months. The CE 
committee of SCPC held an evaluation recently and they were unanimous in say- 
ing that Ed did a fabulous job with youth. They gave him a ringing endorse- 
ment. They felt he fed back leadership into the local program. But also 
they felt a lack of leadership development of adults. They said that youth 
really attained excellent involvement through both their local groups and 
COCY. 


PASTOR G. 

We didn't gain much in the first year until Ed shifted to SCPC. We saw the 
real value of a specialist working with a small group of churches. We are 
all general practitioners, which is impractical in a city church. 


At Grace there was continuity because Val (Murphy) followed through. We 
discovered an ongoing need for study with teachers; so our teachers contin- 
ued to study (after White's two 6-week courses). 


We are still on CFL. There is value in it, and we wanted our teachers 
trained to handle the curriculum. Teachers say they gained a great deal 
from the sessions. They began doing their own background study, learning 
for the first time how to handle the curriculum and how to dig up resource 
material on their own. 


We did call in Ed to meet with the session, to talk and explain his attempts. 
It was good for the session itself. We could pick his brains. 


As for the youth: there was real value in the two types of retreats: (1) 
where youth could sit down together and talk about their problems, what 
they thought about Christian faith, and (2) individual parish retreats to 
discuss what local youth leaders should be involved in. The retreats 
strengthened leadership and brought us higher attendance at church too. 
They pushed me for greater participation in the church. 


I think COCY has not had sufficient time to develop, and there was not 
enough feedback from this group to the local congregation, although it was 
structured for this. And, yes, I understand that Lawndale and Seventh did 
have good experience with this. 


I don't know how COCY leaders were picked. They were not elected by the 
local groups. It seems to me they should be elected, delegated, and sent 
to take our problems to COCY as well as bring back something from these 
meetings. 
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Youth leaders should have been more integrated into SCPC youth programs, 
that is, adult CE committee members of SCPC should have sat in on COCY 
meetings. 


It is too bad that the same youth from our church went two years to REACH, 
so that the first year was more valuable to us than the second. 


PASTOR F. 
CCP was oversold by advance propaganda. But then we were a cluster of 
four (northside) congregations that didn't cluster. 


The teacher program was good but not better or worse than others. Our main 
relation to CCP was housing REACH, in which our people were very interested. 
In our church, some young people who most needed REACH were bypassed, per- 
haps because they had to be certified by their church. REACH showed real 
creativity, great possibilities. It should have been administered more 
tightly, a tight ship would have realized more of the possibilities. 


PASTOR E. 

You know you just can't expect someone else to do what you are not prepared 
to do! We couldn't expect a new program to flourish overnight. Overall 
I'd say the CCP had more merit than demerit. It really started something. 
But it could not prepare a whole new generation of adults in three years. 


But at least nothing had been happening and now something is happening. 
Look at the way the youth program has gotten off the ground. 


PASTOR B. 

What process of evaluation are we using here? We are using different crite- 
ria in this room. Are we talking from the standpoint of the old program, 
Sunday school, and so forth? Are we talking maybe from the standpoint--as 
in preaching--of enormous unbelief and lack of discipline in the church's 
life? What are our expectations? I'm not clear, and I don't want to say 
anything until I know what the criteria are. No project can stand against 
all possible criteria. 


(This question was debated around the room, the consensus being that the 
men are bringing up concrete instances and speaking of their experience 
rather than their "expectations," and that this is as it should be.) 


(The preliminaries were then over, and the debate about criteria occupied 
the remaining minutes, with Pastor B offering his own evaluation.) 


PASTOR C. 
Criteria for & thing like this would be hard to arrive at. I find it hard 
to stand outside this project to the degree that I have been involved in it. 


PASTOR B. 

In my opinion, this may just be the most exciting project in the urban 
church across the country, on two grounds. For one, because the gospel 

has always been &t the center, so that for example it was not just another 
program of social or political action. Second, Christian education has 

been at the center of CCP, and CE is the center of the new urban church task. 


ee 


Ed has always been a teacher as I have seen him, a socratic, raising the 
real problems. Two more reasons. Third, Ed has seen specialization as 
profitable to our churches and has been a good example. And fourth, he 
uses specialization not hierarchically but in the servant role. 


At our church, he stimulated the tutoring program. And his teacher studies 
of three years ago are bearing fruit even now. More recently he has helped 
Saturday and Sunday school teachers to reevaluate. 


The important question for a work of this kind is, Does the man have the 
capacity to put himself in the servant role? That is the most important 
criterion of the specialist function, and not the aggrandizement of a new 
bureaucratic bailiwick, even if the man has other qualifications that are 
good, so that he can speak with teens and so forth. 


Ed was a lesson to pastors, teachers, and bureaucrats. 
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William A. Morrison, General Secretary 
James R. Gailey, Associate General Secretary 
George W. Renneisen, Treasurer 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


WITHERSPOON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19107 
Telephone: 215/735-6722 





March 28, 1967 


Memo to Pastors and Teachers 
From Charles Yerkes 
Dear Friends: 


You will recognize these questions as those that 
came out of your meeting with the Chicago Committee for the 
for the City Church Project, Some of these questions 
are like the questions that you will also be answering 
on another form and we are sorry for all this doubled 
up paper work, All of this will help Ed White and the 
Project in its last stages and we appreciate your co- 
operation. 


Please answer these questions on & separate sheet of 
paper and return the papers to us at 746 West Fullerton 
Ave., 60614. You need not sign them if you do not wish 
to, but please say whether you are a teacher (including 
Christian Education directors) or a pastor. 


Thank you very much, 
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SCPC Pastors and Christian Education Committee Members 


. What specific changes can you describe as a result of this Project in 


relation to: 

Church school teachers 
Christian education committee 
Session 

Other groups in the church 


aan 


. What new ideas, practices, innovations can you identify as being direct- 


ly related to this Project? 


. What changes can you describe in the local church's relation to the com- 


munity because of this Project? 


. What new individuals or groups are now involved in the church's program 


of education because of this Project? 


. What resources (specifically) have been most helpful that became avail- 


able as a result of this Project? 


. What has been most helpful and impressive about this Project? 
. Which age groups were most affected? 
. What will remain permanently after the Project ends? 


. What changes in operation of Departments of Christian Education and Urban 


Church (the offices of the Rev. Ellis Butler and the Rev. Robert David- 
son)? 


What are the major and minor functions of the parish pastor in the urban 
setting? 


à 
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April 17, 1967 


Dear Chuck, 


Let me try to respond to the questions which you asked of us a couple of 
weeks ago: 


First, what specific changes can we describe as a result of the City Church 
Project? Certain of our church school teachers (i.e., Sunday school teach- 
ers), were definitely sensitized to the need for greater competence in the 
faith, as well as to such areas of concern as Negro history. Our Saturday 
School faculty was even more affected by the Project, although the Saturday 
School is a more tenuous ministry of the Olivet Church: but the Saturday 
School has definitely increased consciousness of urban issues, Negro history, 
and the need for a total witness to Jesus Christ. 


The City Church Project has affected all of the educational thinking of this 
church. That we now have an Adult Education Committee is clearly, if indirect- 
ly, the result of the project. The Session has been helped in reflecting on 
its values and responsibilities through the Project. 


The Tutoring Program of Olivet Church--now in its third year--can be direct- 
ly attributed to the proposal and cultivation from the City Church Project. 
I have mentioned the Adult Education Committee above; the Saturday School 
itself can again, if indirectly, be referred to the City Church Project. 


This coming summer Olivet, in cooperation with other churches, and hopefully 
with BCE help, will be engaged in a REACH program for teen-agers, directly 
modeled after that of the City Church Project. 


Furthermore, there has been developed a dialogical concern in worship and 
other aspects of the church's life, which concern has certainly been intensi- 
fied by the Project. 


Regarding changes in the local church's relation to the community--I can only 
comment that the presence of yourself and Rev. Ed White has been a great 
source of knowledge and motivation to the Olivet Church in coming to terms 
with its mission and ministry to a neighborhood which, during the very course 
of the Project's presence, has become part of Chicago's Negro ghetto. 


A number of new individuals have become involved in the church's education 
because of the City Church Project. I have suggested them above, I think, 
i.e., those engaged in adult education, those engaged in tutoring; in the 

Saturday School for Children, etc. 


Regarding "resources," I am not quite sure I know what is meant. We were 
chief beneficiaries both of the end product and of the process of develop- 
ment of the excellent vacation school curriculum developed by the Project. 
You and Ed White have been resource persons from time to time in the life of 
this church par excellence. 


What has been most helpful and impressive about this Project? Most helpful 
and impressive about the City Church Project has been the fact that its 
whole spirit, so far as I have been able to see, has been one of competent 


servanthood. 
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Almost all age groups in our church have been affected, from children to 
adults. 


You ask what will remain permanently after the Project ends. The Tutoring 
Program will remain, the Adult Education Committee will remain, the Satur- 
day School will remain or be transmuted into something more appropriate and 
effective. We shall be attempting this first REACH project after the Proj- 
ect ends. The fundamental new concern with education and with dialogue, as 
well as new sensitivity to urban life and Negro history, and--finally a deep 
consciousness of the victory of Jesus Christ over sin and death... all 

of <these,) ie believe jiwilileremainvaftensthe Projecttends, 


I don't know that the City Church Project points directly to any change of 
operation of Presbytery Departments, but it does suggest the need for educa- 
tional specialists working closely with local sessions, pastors, and con- 
gregations, and attempting to be responsive to local concerns and directions. 
I think it accurate to say that the bureaucratic structure of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.--however excellent its personnel and its 
goals--nevertheless does sometimes seem very remote from the local situation. 


The minor functions of the parish minister are too numerous to cite. I 
would cite possibly four basic functions of the parish pastor in the urban 
setting--preaching and teaching--pastoral counseling, broadly conceived, 
and moderation of the session. 


I hope these remarks may be of some help. If at any point I am not clear, 
or if you desire better specificity, do not hesitate to call me or write me. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Coleman Barr Brown 


April 24, 1967 


Dear Charles, 


The following are my responses to the questionnaire you sent dated March 28, 
1967. I'm sorry for the delay. 


l. 8. A greater understanding and use of dialogue over lecture-type teaching, 
more critical of Christian Faith and Life curriculum 
b. None 
c. None 
d. Youth group has been sparked by leadership of two people who are active 
in the Council of Concerned Youth. 


2. a. Localized teacher education by "outside experts" 
b. Council of Concerned Youth which coordinates activities between the 
churches 
c. "Saturday School" experiment with subsidized teachers who meet together 


regularly to share ideas, results, etc., from their classes 
d 
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d. Monthly gathering of SCPC laymen involved in Christian education 


. None 
. None 


. &. Vacation Church School curriculum, God Lives in His City 


b. Various teacher education resources like excerpts from Johnson's The 
Meaning of Christ, and the book Go and Teach b si 

c. Resources on Negro history 

d. Films like The Parable, Nothing but a Man, etc. 


The work with youth of all the SCPC churches to the point of developing 
male leadership in each church 


Senior highs and young adults who make up most of our church school 
staff 


a. Committee of Concerned Youth 
b. Possibly the Council Christian Education Committee 
c. The youth inspired by Council of Concerned Youth 


. Question unclear 


Major: Addressing himself through sermon, group meetings, personal call- 
ing to personal and community factors which affect lives of the 
congregation. 

Minor: Developing leadership through programmed education (group meet- 
ings, sermons, church school, personal counseling) for attacking 
factors that prevent or impair life together as Christians 


Very truly, 


David W. Jones 


April 6, 1967 


The City Church Project 
746 W. Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60614 


ts 
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The Christian Education Committee caught a glimpse of possibilities in- 
volved in ecumenical teacher training and the REACH program. 


See above. 


None, really 


. None 


. None 
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6. REACH 

T. High school 

8. Question unanswerable just now 
9. Do not know 


10. Major - Pastor to his people 
Minor - Administrative details 


Eldon G. Lindberg 


The City Church Project 
746 W. Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60614 


1. A. The church school teachers have a brighter reach in portraying or 
reaching the level of the student; by drama, art, and storytelling, 
involving the pupil in the general discussions. 

B. The Christian Education Committee, forming new projects, planning new 
outings with study groups, in race relation, social contacts, sports 
and games. 

C. Harmony in the session, getting the &pproval for broader participation 
in the involvement of our Christian education programs, and the finan- 
cing of same. 

D. The community is constantly canvassed for new volunteers to assist in 
a meaningful program for our youth of Hope. This inspiration is the 
culmination of Ed White's forceful instruction to us. A new interest 
is in every teacher to give the best to his pupils, and with the in- 
struction we received in our seminars and group meetings, we feel we are 
well on our way. 


2. Motivation, native ability, emotional reactions to the learning situa- 
tion, feeling of strangeness, disapproval, or warm acceptance. 


3. Our church school is growing, our Christian education group is growing, 
the church seems youth conscious, and our pledges are slowly increasing. 


hl. The Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, softball team, and Cub Scout groups, all 
are the activities since the City Church Project sent us help. 


5. Christian education materials and the information of how to use it effec- 
tively. Church school teaching and the most useful way to give the class 
something to learn and do. 


6. Teaching one to become a good teacher--positive attitude toward teaching, 
comprehensive understanding of the content he teaches, ability to commu- 
nicate one's ideas dramatically, preplanning of every lesson. 
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. Juniors and junior highs. 


. Seminars among the groups that studied together, and the recreation group 


and camping retreats. 


. l see us drifting back into the same condition without the help of the 


City Church Project. 


He makes calls, coaches softball team, advises Scout leaders, visits the 
Sick, and gives aid to anyone who needs him. 


I am an elder, church school teacher, Christian education supporter finan- 
cially. This I do hope will help to clarify some of the information you 
seek. 


Clifton P. Haywood 
Hope Church 


The City Church Project 
746 W. Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
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10. 


a. Teachers follow definite patterns 
b. Not functioning 


d. Taking active parts as leaders in community work 
REACH 

Combat groups 

Richard Williams/Carlos Sellers 

Film - Pleasant Valley 

Has given youth hope 


16-19 


. Determination in minds of youngsters that they fit.  Teachers' awareness 


of curriculum for their own particular area. 


. Their continuance assured in & similar capacity--going from church to 


church. 

Coordination of church life with everyday community problems to temper 
relations with people who are thrown together to make important deci- 
sions. 


Robert E. Williams 
Church School Superintendent 
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